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CALENDERS, MANGLES AND ROLLS. 
TENTERING ‘MACHINES, 
MERCERIZING MACHINES. 





Granger Foundry and Machine Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


























Bleaching, Printing, Dyeing 
and 
Finishing Machinery 


For Textile Fabrics. 


STRAIGHT TENTERING MACHINE, WITH AUTOMATIC CLAMP. (Patented.) 


TENTERING MACHINES. 


VIBRATORY (or Swiss) MOTION FOR LAWNS, ETC. ; 
RETURN (8, 10 or 12) returns FOR WORSTED AND WOOLEN GOODS. 
HOT AIR (2 or 4 returns) FOR GINGHAMS, ETC. 


AUTOMATIC CLAMPS (Patented). SPRING CLAMPS. PIN CHAINS. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


Lowell, Mass., 


COTTON MACHINERY. 
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Revolving Flat Cards, 
Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Roving Frames, 


Ring Spinning Frames, 
Twisters, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Slashers, 
Looms. 


WORSTED MACHINERY. 





COTTON MACHINERY, 











a eS ~— “Qa ee aS 
Se 


OUR LATEST _—-/- 
NORTHROP LOOM 


Although our order list lengthens and strengthens, we do 
not adopt the simple and inexpensive plan of building with- 
out change, but continually add improvements whenever pos- 
sible. A careful study of the above illustration will prove 
of interest to adepts in the Art of Weaving. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


Hopedale, Mass. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Cards, Combers, Lappers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames, Spin- 
ning Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CO., Charlotte, N. C. 





COTTON MACHINERY 





Or 





errrrrre ee ee TTTTerTererrre 


ei lgih Lida: 
Pawtueket, RI 


Boaton Office, 281 Congress Street. 
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BALE BREAKERS and LATTICES 
FEEDERS 
SELF-FEEDING OPENERS 
BREAKER LAPPERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES With Mechanica or Electric Stop-Motion. 
SLUBBING FRAMES 
INTERMEDIATE FRAMES 
ROVING FRAMES 


Improved New Pattern Spinning Frames. 


ae ae 
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This New Pattern _— ig bb un eetins many valuable impr« 1ents 
which will certainly inte - y« and pay u to inv satigate a “parts are 
specially designed and so stru me “1 as to obtain the highe st spe id great 
est produc tion. 


We Invite Investigation and Comparison. 
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COTTON MACHINERY 








The Best Pickers. 


A 


In the Cotton Field nothing equals the 
DARKY COTTON PICKER. 


= 


In the Cotton Mill nothing equals the 
KITSON COTTON PICKERS. 


KITSON MACHINE CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Largest Builders of Cotton Openers and Lappers 
in the World. 


STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agt., Charlotte, N.C. 
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COMBERS -” 
CARD CLOTHING - 








TELEPHONE 
PRICES 7293 BOSTON 


Sole American Agents for 
TWEEDALES & SMALLEY , 
Card Room Machinery. 
TAYLOR LANG & CO.LTD. 
Self Acting Mules. 
WILLIAM RYDER 
rivers. 

C.CAIN, SON, & GREENWOOD, 


Card Clothing of all Kinds. 








SPECIALTIES IN 
MILL SUPPLIES 


Pe 


WORTHINGTON BLDG. 51 STATE ST., BOSTON MASS. 









































COTTON MACHINERY 





JOHN HETHERINGTON & SoNs, 1! 


Manchester: England, 


——MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF—— 


Machinery for Preparing, Spinning, Doubling 
Cottons, Cotton Waste, Woolen, Etc. 





Sliver Lap Machines wea | combing Mechians: 


Stop Motion. 
With Sols Rott af single and double Nip for six or eight 


“ ° } heads, to take Laps from 7 1-2 in. to 101-2 
Ribbon Lap Machines 1] in. wide. Patent Stop Motions for stop- 
| ping Machine, when deliv —s too light 
with six Laps behind for preparing Laps Slivers, or atter any required length has 
for Combing Machines, made to suit any || been delivered. 
width of Laps required. 
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Patent Self elng Mules Grfleadsteck) for coarse, median 


fine yarns. 


Over Three Million Spindles at Work in the U. S&S. 


SOLE IMPORTER FOR UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


STEPHEN C. LOWE, **‘4zc"buvoneutne st.’ Boston, Mass. 
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“Nothing is either great or small except 
by comparison.” 





This accounts for the GREATNESS of the Picking 
Machinery built by 


THE A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COTTON MACHINERY. 


NOTICE. | 
Harriman Automatic Mechanisms | 


On NEW and OLD LOOMS. 


Attached by 


THE AMERICAN LOOM COMPANY, 


READVILLE, MASs. 


YOUR SPOOLING! verrns e cont.” 

















The Barber Knotter will do it. Can you afford to be 
without it? 


BARBER & COLMAN, hoon 1119, 11 Pemberton Sq. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





CULTION MACHINERY ll 





Saco and Pettee Machine Shops, 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 


COTTUN MACHINERY 


PICKERS, SLUBBINC, 
REVOLVINC FLAT CARDS, 


INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING 
FRAMES, 


RAILWAY HEADS, 
DRAWINC FRAMES, 
SPINNINC FRAMES, SPOOLERS. 


SHOPS :_——: 
Biddeford, Maine. 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent: A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 








THE DODGE MFG. GO. 


Engineers, Founders, Machinists, 
MISEIAWABA, IND., U.S.A. 


Branches 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO CEUNCIUNNATSE., ATLANTA, GA. 
LONDON. ENG 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDE!t 


Modern Textile Mill -Equipments. 


Embracing 
LATEST IMPROVED 
DEVICES 


Embodying 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


In Power Transmission 
Engineering. 


The’ DODGE” 
AMERICAN 
SYSTEM ROPE 
TRANSMISSION. 








325 H. P. Rope Drive, Gwinnett Cotton Mills, Lawrenceville. G 


CAPILLARY SELF-OILING BEARINGS~— Oil Economizers. 

IRON CENTER WOOD RIM TEXTILE PULLEYS—Designed especially 
for Textile Mill Work. 

COU PLINGS— in variety. 


SAFETY IRON CENTER WOOD RIM FLY WHEELS. IRON SPLIT 
AND SOLID PULLEYS, SHAFTING, ETC. 
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DRYERS AND GARNETTS 


“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


ror. WOOL, COTTON STOCK, YARN, 
UNDERWEAR, STOCKINGS. : : 


Carbonizing Machines. Yarn Scourers. 








Automatic Stock Dryer. 


GARNETT MACHINES. 


BREASTS, BURRING MACHINES, 
FEED ROLLS, LICKERS-IN. . . . 


Proctor Improved Double Fancy Garnett Machine. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY (0., 


2750-60 Hancock St., 
Par ADELTLFYFaIA., - 
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“HURRICANE” FANS 


FOR 


DRYING AND VENTILATING. 


Carbonizers, Yarn Scouring Machines. 


“HURRICANE” DRYERS 


For Wool, Cotton, Hair, Yarn, Stockings, Underwear, etc. 
Plans Estimates and Catalogues upon application. 


Phila. Drying Machinery Co., 
6721 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brock CuTTING 
For Fabric and Hosiery Printing. 








We Design and make Printing Blocks in type metal, wood, cop- 
per, steel, or any material. 


We manufacture our own rock maple Rollers and’ Blocks, and 
carry a large and well seasoned stock on hand. 


Our Calico Stamps are executed by Manchester experts. 


This is the largest establishment of its kind in the United States. 
Estimates cheerfully given. Orders filled rapidly. 


SMITH & MEINKEN, 427 West {3th St., New York. 
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““ALL SHEAVES LOOK ALIKE TO ME.” 
DO THEY ? 
JUST ASK US ABOUT OUR 
Machine-Moulded Sheaves. 
LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., Chicago. 
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Fabric Measuring and Packaging Co. 


. AmistlR’ 
Mohaninny Fast Mack 


OUR MACHINES PRINT TRADE MARKS 


ON COTTONS, WOOLENS, CARPETS (Single and Double Widths., 


We lease and license our machines to measure and imprint the measurement upon 
fabrics, fold the same lengthwise and roll into merchantable packages 
all in one operation. 


PAID UP LEASES ISSUED. 


OSWALD LEVER, 


Fermerly LEVER & GRUNDY 
BUILDERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


FILLING COP WINDING MA- 
CHINES. Spindles driven by belts 
or by gears. To wind cops. Cops to 
weave from the inside, or butts to 
weave from the outside. Can be mede 
to wind any kind of lling from the 
coarrest 'o fine numbers. These ma- 
chines will | tp the most yarn in as 
given size of shuttle than any other 
machine in use, 


































BANDIESS SPINDLE SPOOL- 
ING MACHINES. Adapted to the 
finer grades of yarn and to the finest 
silk. 


PRESSER DRUM SPOOLING 
MACHINES. A:rang+d to spool in 
any Way the trade requires, 
BANDLESS VARIABLE SPEED 


MACHINES. To win the large bob- 
bins used in knitting mills. 


CONICAL and STRAIGHT TUBE WINDING MACHINES. 
DRESSER SPOOLING MACHINES. 


Beaming Machines, Sectional Warp Mills, Chenille Cutting Machines, Reel- 
ing Machines to prevent waste at the bottom of mule bobbins. 


Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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A PERFECT PIN TICKETS 


For Cloth Samples and Garments. 


Easily and quickly applied to fabrics of any weight. 

Securely attached and yet easily detached if necessary to remove. 
The machine does the whole thing. 

It is cheap, serviceable and durable. 


We also make a machine which 


PRINTS the TICKETS as they are attached if desired. 


Send for particalars to 


\SARANAC ELECTRICAL MFG CO., 


ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


ew Thread Protector for Ring Spinning 


The following advantages are claimed for this protestor. 





1. The speed of the frame will be inereased, and also 
the production; on frames without any protectors or 
plate separators about twenty-five to thirty per centum, 
and on frames with separators about twelve or fifteen per 
centum 

2. The threshing and consequent imperfection and in- 
feriority of yarn and cloth, occasioned by the use of blade 
separators is entirely obviated 


%. The traverse of the rail can be increased from one 
fourth of an inch to ore ineh, if frame permits, thereby 
enabling the use of longer bobbins, 


4. The life of the traveller is prolonged fully fifty per 
cent on account of a more «ven tension being imparted 
to the traveller, the same being held in a perpendicular 
position at all poin ts of the traverse, 


6. Frame and rail more perfectly balanced. 

6. Heavier trevelers can be used. 

7. The yarn is wound tighter and more uniformly on 
bobbins. 

8. A material saving in time of doffing, as more yarn 
is wound on, and longer bobbins can be used. 


9. Saving of time of the operator on sccrunt of fewer 
ends breaking, thereby increasing the quality of yarn, and 
the operator can attend many more spindles in eon- 
sequence. 


10. The life of the ring will be prolonged on account 
of decreased friction. 


ll. No accumulation of lint. dust and dirt, which in- 
variably results in the use of blade separators. 


The above res Its have been obtained in the mills of 8 
Sanford & Sons, Carpet Manufaeturers, Amsterdam, N.Y. 
in whose mills the protec ors have been in use on all spin- 
ning frames sinee October, 1899. and by permission we re- 
fer to said firm for a confirmation of our claims. 


THE RING FRAME THREAD PROTECTOR CO., - Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Foster Machine Co., 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 





She “1900” WINDER. 


Patented in United States and | urope 


« « The New Winder... .. 


This Cone Winder is the fastest running Winder in the 
market. Gives the greatest production and makes the best shaped 


Cones in the World. 


No Oil or Dirt Can Get on the Yarn. 


Has independent drive for rolls. 
Even tension and speed. Less power to run. 


Stop Motion acts when a thread breaks or runs out. 


Before You Purchase 
Any Cone Winders please allow us to refer you to some of our best 


and most reliable people, and send you descriptive circulars. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
vou don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 


AMERICAN SUPLY C0 in Mill Supplies, 


BMatablished 1 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co., == Z5%S=-- 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle 
a yuna stopping your frames, when long staple cotton 

















The Stirrup is always in place. 
Neo bent stirrup resting on rolls. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. Send for Samples 
and Prices. 


Spinners’ Supplies in general. 


RIL. BURN, LINCOLN c& OO., 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


Looms for Plain and Fancy Weaving. 





Represented in the South by SEXTON & ROBBINS CO., CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


FELTON’S CYLINDER COMBER BRUSHES, 


Made with 





oe Bristle 


The Patent Fibre Brash is avery satisfactory brush. but the one with Bristle 
Steck is the lengest wearing and best. 


S. A. FELTON & SON CO., Manchester, N. H. 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, 


Successor to E. A. Leigh & Company, 


35 & 36 MASON BUILDING - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agent in the United States and Canada for PLATT BROTHERS & Company, Ltd., by far 
the largest makers in the world of 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Machinery 
For All Classes of Work. 
MATHER & PLATT’S Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
JOSEPH SYR E* BROS.’ Card Clothing for Cotten. 


CRITCHLUEY’S Card Clothing for Weoelea and Wersted. 
GEORGE HODGSON, Ltd., Looms for W orsteds, etc. 


HEDDLE. FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 
STRIPPER CARDS’. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.CO.. LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY Best MADE 














MILL SUPPLIES 











MORLEY RING| BIRCH BROS., 


Mill Sewing Machines. 





TRAVELERS 


MORLEY BUTTON M'FG CO.,|. 


68 Essex Street, } Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thiok 
| fine stitch or coarse stitch. 


BOSTON, MASS, ... SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 














=S —_ 


barryvsviiee Mass LSA 
NATIONAL RING TRAVELER C0. 


—MAKERS OF STANDARD— 


SPINNING AND... 
TWISTING TRAVELERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PROVIDENCE, - - RI. 


A. CT RTIS TINGLEY, Treasurer. 
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OUR PATENT FIBRE CYLINDER COMBER BRUSH em 


Is the best Comber 
Brush on the market 
today and you should 
try it. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. We make 
other brushes as well. 
Write us about any 
work. Refilling aspeci 
altv. Established in 
1835. 





eee 
AUSTIN C. JACOBUS, Verona, Essex Co, N. J. 





For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, 

Silk and Flax Machinery. 

Also Steel Caps, Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, etc. 
WARD & VANDEGRIFT, 


AND Formerly with Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 
ELMER, Salem Co., N. J. 


E'i.,.y ERS. Manufacturers and Repairers. 
ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
BLLIOT c& HALI,I, 


& 41-2 Hermon St... Worcester, Mass. Send for Circular 


STEEL AND BRASS J. WALDER, Paterson, N.J. 


i ee ean 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 











MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS, 


' Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer 
) in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles. 


Cotton Combs Neatly Re-Needied. 


THOMAS TOWNSEND, (57 Orange St., Providence, R.! 





Picker Sticks made of second 


Get the Best! lt Pays. growth North Carolina Hick- 


ory, thoroughly seasoned, are 
the best. Wemakethem. Mail us a sample stick and get our prices. Orders 
filled promptly. 
THE SOUTHERN BOBBIN CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


USE “GRIP SIZE” 


For Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


R. V. B. POTTER, - - 231 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





Warren Brothers Company 


MANUFACTURERS CONTRACTORS 
Coal Tar and Asphalt diet adphielll aod Asphalt 
Roofing and 2 os OS lar Concrete 
Paving Materials, Coal Tar and Artificial Stone 
Varnishes, Etc ROOFING. PAVING 
Concrete Engine Foundations, Floors, Waterproofing, Et 


ROOMS «« au 
Telephone 4064 Boston 


Pecuey, Senki a age FE DERAL ST. BOSTON. 





ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 





BEenJ. Booru. 


BENJ. BOOTH & CO., Lrtp., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD - CLOTHING 


Of Every Description. 
Office and Factory, 1717-29 Bodine St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BB. is. TEBBSBETsS & CO., 


=— 
Looke’s MILLS, Me. 
“—_ SPOOLS <2 
aad 
Silk descriptien, a 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular 


PAUL LANG, 





customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted 





Star Manufacturing Co. —_TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


Manufacturers of THUN & JANSSEN, Reading, Pa. 


H ; ! Manufacturers ot 
Composition Wire Beit Lace —gaaioiyg macuines OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


for ma-ing Dress Trimmin. Braids, Cotton 
Tube Cleaners, Baw Hide Belting Tapes. Underwear = Brais'- ce ces, 
and Factory Supplies Spindle sanding, ete. Win ers Deublers 

~ Mexsuring Machine R ely sn e x and 


STAMFORD, CONN. Fini-hing M:enine ie 


Belt Dressing and Belt Grip 


ent ery. 


2. D.DoLa aawen 


as "TAPER COP TUBES FOR MULE SPINDLES 
Zz PAPER SHELLS FOR UNIVERSAL AND OTHER WINDERS 


= =| UP-TO-DATE FACILITIES. ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 


NATIONAL MILL SUPPLY VLO., 


MANUFACTURERS O} 


Sitar MACHINERY 


AND 


CUTTERS OF RIBBON, TICKER AND BEAMING PAPER. 


Pr. 0. Box 178s. PATERSON, N. J. 
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MILL SUPPLIES, THREAD BOARD 23 
A ROVING or YARN SCALE 


That will weigh by HALF GRAINS up to 1,000 GRAINS (over 2 1-4 oz.) 





With the Weights All On The Beam. No Lost Weights With This Scale. 


One of the Most Sensitive Scales Made. Positive and Accurate. Send for prices. 


SWEET & DOYLE, - Cohoes,N. Y. 
KNITTING MILL SUPPLIES. 


aa We make Scales of Every Description. 





HOUGHTON’S 


ALL STEEL THREAD BOARD 


WITH 


Hardened Thread Guides. 


: Mechanical. Practical. Durable. 





A sample sent on receipt of 15 cents. 


L. T. HOUGHTON, Sole Manufacturer, Worcester, Mass. 


PATENTS PENDING. 
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“Better Looking Oil Than 
We Buy.” 


THE Burt Mre, Co., Akron, O. 
We are very much pleased with the filter pur- 
chased from you some time ago, It gives us perfect 






satisfaction, and gives in return a better looking oil 
than we buy. 
THE WHITE, CORBIN & CO.,, 


Rockville, Conn. 
















Shall we send one on approval? You 
can return it at our expense if not satisfac- 


tory. 


THE BURT MFG. CO., 
Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 





























Largest Manufacturers of Oil Filters in the World. 
We also make The Burt Exhaust Head. 








SINCEING MACHINE 


For All Kinds of Elastic Fabrics. 








Singes both sides 
of web at once. 
Webs can be run 
slack or stretch. 
ed, as required. 
Revolving brush. 
es clean fabric 
before and after 
singeing. 
Impossible to 
burn the web 
while getting 
machine in mo. 
tion or stopping 
it 





Burners always 

give a clean, 

blue flame. 

No air compress 

or or  »bilower * 
needed, * 

Large produc 
tion and best 
results. 

Also singeing 
machines for 
all kinds and 
widths of goods, 
from yarns to 
yiece goods 72 
inch wide. 

Write for prices. 


C. H. KNAPP, Wait and Rye Streets, Paterson, N. J. 
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Hickory Picker Sticks. =" 
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promptly fill 
orders for these sticks which are tougher and wear longer than any other sticks of 
which we have any knowledge. They are made of second growth North Caro- 


lina hickory which is clear, straight grained and guaranteed not to warp. 


LOOM PICKER Co., 
Biddeford, Me. 


We also make rawhide and leather loom pickers, loom harnesses and reeds, duck and 
ticking lug straps, tape picker loops, etc. 


CARD GRINDERS 


— FOR — 


COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED, 
Manufactured and fully guaranteed by the 
HARDY MACHINE COMPANY, - Biddeford, Me. 


REPAIRS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
Write for information and prices. 








G. G. SARGFENT’S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 





sTocK DRYERS, WOOL WASHERS, WOOL DUSTERS, 
CARBONIZINC PLANTS, BURR PICKERS, ETC. 


ATLAS FOUNDRY & MACHINE CoO., 


SUCCESSORS TO ATLAS MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers otf} 


Wool Barring. Picking and Mixing Machinery, PARKHURST DOUBLE 
CYLINDER BURR “ICH ERS. Steel Ring and Metalic Burring 
Machines and Feed Rollers. Etc. 

OLD METALIC BURR CYLINDERS COVERED WITH STEEL RINGS 
Self Feeders for Pickers and Cards, Picker and Machine Brushes..au@ 

Atlas Improved Side Drawing Machines and Creel. 


INQUIRE ABOUT OUR NEW AUTOMATIC WOOL DUSTER. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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Pure Flake Graphite, _ 


THE PERFECT LUBRICANT. 


1 t 100g 


el 


Sample and Pamphlet Free. 


_ JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. im: 
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TH HOOVEN, OWENS 
& RENTSCHLER CO., 


Exam ilton, Ohio. 








HAMILTON. CORLISS |rovnc fue T™*® 
ENCINE. 


Simple, Compound and Cond ansing, of any 
size, for + ll purposes. 
New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. 
Chicago ) Offic ~e, 46 Sc = anal St. 
St. Louis Office, 317 Security Bldg. 








WATCHMAN’S Tock — LATEST 
IMPROVED, 


Controls night 
Watchman. 


Nochance for Hoists, Waters-Cranes, Overhead, Tracks 
him to sleep. ELEVATORS, and Trolleys for any capecity size or 
Allowance weight, for Hand, Belt, St-am, Electrie or Air Power, 


Shatting, Pulleys, Hangers, Gearing for Power Transmis- 
made for old sion. Hydraulic Screw or Toggle Pres asen, Mining and 





MEDFORD, “ASS. 











NY Coining Machines. Sasine ers and Genere! Machinists. 
T. NANZ & CO., 127 Duane St. N. HOWARD Foundry & Mch. Whs.. 1042 Ridge Ave., Phila. 


LOOM REEDS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


LEICE REEDS, 
GUIDE REEDS, 


SLASHER COMBS, 
HEDDLE RODS, ETC., ETC. 


NOTE :—Our Portable Key Seater will enable you to cut your Key Seats on any size shafting 
during the noon hour, and without removing the shafting from the hangers. 





John 


Leisenring 
Manufacturing 
Co., 


Belmont and Elm 
Avenues, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
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LAMINAR FIBRE CO., North Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS, 


TRUCKS, 
ROVING 


CANS, 
BOXES. 





The “ Laminar " Can. The “20th Century’? Laminar Can The “ Sullivan Seamless Manila Fibre Can.” 


Manufacturers of Laminar Fibre Roving Cans and other Textile Mill Receptacies. Also 
proprietors and manufacturers of the ‘‘ Sullivan Seamless Manila Fibre Roving Can.”’ 


VULCAN FIBRE ROVING CAN. 


BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE SEAM—Riveted with Patented 
Clinched Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges. 
BOTTO M—IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened without the use of 
n°ils or serews, will not crack, werp orsbrink and cannot come out 
FINI3Hi—Coated inside and out with moisture proof coating, handsome 
andl smooth. WEIGHT—About one half pound pe.: inch diameter, 
SIZE —All cans to an exact size, perfectly round and true. DURABIL 
IT Y—Superior to any other can. 





ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF HILL’S IXXX TIN AND 
GALVANIZED LRON DYE HOUSE CAN. 


JAMES HILL M’PF’C. CO.. 


PROVIDENCE, ° ° . . . R |. 


SCAIFE FILTERS 


LOWEST PRICES 
THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED 


SCAIFE SYSTEM OF SOFTENING 
AND PURIFYING WATER. 
For Steam Boilers, Textile Works 
Bleachers, Et 
PREVENTS BOILER SCALE. 
Furnishes pure, soft, clear water for every 
purpose 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





Send for illustrated catalogue... 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Established 1802. 
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Steam Separators 


The 


Austin 
Separator 


Made in all Styles and 
Sizes. 





Horizontal. Sizes 1‘, to I2in. 


Safe, Sure, Let us send 
A UST N Always gives you one on 


SEPARATOR COMPANY Satisfaction. approval. 
49-5! Woodbridge St. 


mm | Oil Separators 


44.€L4/NE Adv. @ 





CARDER’S TOOLS. 


tite IF You USE CUTS 


CLAMPS. HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
H.C, WHITCOMB & CO 


a ELECTROTYPERS; 


B2UARCHYS:LREE 
Gardner & Reid's Card Tooth Raiser. 
For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variet 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Sen 
for circular 


WwW. H. BROWN, 


No 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 








The “STAR” Ventilator 


AND 


x ng - i : many 
, a 2 i i j i 
Combination Skylight Star Vemtilator. 
ry Storm-proof. 
Thoroughly Efficient. 
~ Ny For Ventilating Silk, Cotton, Woolen and 
Paper Mills, Machine Shops, Power Houses, also for Public Schools, 
Churches, Theatres, Etc. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet containing all information. 
MERCHANT & CO., Inc., Phila., New York, Chicago, Brooklyn. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Rooting Piates. 




















MACHINERY ETC 








IT PROVIDES A RESERVE FORCE OF BOILING WATER READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 


GREENS ECONOMIZER 


takes the water from the hot well at 
110 degrees and heats it to 250 de- 
grees, meeting every sudden demand 


‘Ei pi ih for power; prevents sediment in boil- 


to 20 per cent. in fuel; using waste 


gases entirely, nu additional outlay for 


hil hil 


il ; 3 ers by purifying the water; saves 10 


coal is necessary; especially adapted 
to the textile field. 


Send for our free booklet, ‘‘Green’s Economizer.”’ 


THE GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER CO., 


MATTEAWAN, NEW YORK. 


Sole Manufacturers in the U. S. A. 








85 LIBERTY © 
NEW YORE 
CABLE ADDRESS 

NEW WORK 

“GLOVE BOXES 


ALL FOREIGN OFFIC cee 
“BABCOCK” —= 


') WATER TUBE 


" 


BOSTON . _ = ATLANTA, GA. 

36 FEDERAL ST. A = :~ EQUITABLE BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SEW : ND MEXICO CITY 
WORTH AMERICAN BLDG. MARQUETTE 2 . . © . FAVENIDA JUAREZ 


SAN FRANCISCO = SHAVANA, CUBA 


32 FIRST ST : APIR é —- WG% CALLE BE LA HAVANA 


Shite eile — 


The General Electric Company 


designs and installs 


Electric Power and Lighting Plants for All Classes of Textile Mills. 


35,000 Horse Power in Use or Under Contract. 








Among other mills equipped with electrical drive in whole or in part by the General 
Electric Company, are: 


Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Maas., Columbia Mills, South Carolina, 
Pelzer Mills, South Carolina, American Woolen Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass., Amosrkeag Mills, Manchester, N H., 
Ludlow Mfg. Co., Ludlow, Mass., American Thread Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


GENERAL OFFICE: SCHENECTADY, N, Y. 
New York Office, 44 Broad Street. Boston Office, 200 Summer Street. 
Philadelphia Office, 509 Arch Street. Atlanta Office, Equitable Building. 
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THE MOST 
SATISFACTORY 


VENTILATOR 


FOR WOOLEN 
AND COTTON MILL 
BUILDINGS. 


MAEN OFFICE: 
723 Drexel Bi'dg , Phila. 





NATIONAL PANCOAST VENTILATOR CO., 


BRANCH OFFICES: 











ORGANIZED 1866. 


Thorough Inspections 


AND 


INSURANCE egainst Loss or 


Damage to Property and Loss ot Life and 
Injury to Persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS 


J.M. Allen, President. 
W. B. Franklin, Vic e-Pres’t. 
F. B. Allen, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
J.B, Pierce, Secretary. 
L. B. Brainard. Treasurer 
L F. Middlebrook, Ass’t 8ee’y 


‘RILEY'S 
PATENT 


CHAS, A. JOHNSON & C0. 


New York, Chicago, Boston. 
RICCING 
CUTTLING 


vaca MACHINES 


For all kinds of Gray or Finished Stuffs, 
Woolens, Worsteds, etc. 


SOLE 
; AMERICAN 


Now York and Providence. AGENTS. 





ey & Co, 


OF ALL KINDS , FOR ALL USES 
FOR COnL.oRE. STONE alo SHAKER SCREENS 
IA. WASAERS , STAMP BATTERIES mip & 


SMELTING WorRKS. SILVER REDUCTION & J 
concertmaamie, wonns 8 «< lll 


cay 
“ah CLEANING 
<—S 


Garwood, New Jersey. 


PERFORATED COPPER 


Fer Weol Scouring, KRenser Bexes 
and Dyers of Raw Cotton. 


Screens Especially for the 
Woolen Millis. . ° ™ “ 


Correspondence solicited. 





PERFORATED BRASS & COPPER 


Fer Weel Washing Machinery. BRinser Boxes. False Rettomes 


aed Drainers. 
Estimates cheerfully given. 


Allee Burred Metal fer Cloth Finishing. 


171-173 WOOSTER ST., NEW YORK, 





SAVOCRAN | 


CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS 
ANYTHING. 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 
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Saw-Tooth 
Roofs 


are very popular in modern mil! con- 
struction, and justly so, if equipped 
witn our Metal Skylight for this pur- 
pose. We furnish them for mills all 
over the country. 


———— CG. DROUVE Co., 
Bic mete: Bridgeport, Conn. 
Metal Sky-lights & Ventilators 
FOR MILLS AND DYEHOUSES 


Area specialty withus. Maximum light; don’t leak, durable, 
easily adjusted. 


a#@-Send for illustrated Catalogue, showing many different styles. 


IMIMINS’ Telephones 


FoR——— 
. Trey HOUSE or FACTORY 
ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLIES. 











Send for Catalogue 


Mianus Elec. Co. 


MEANUS, CONN. 
Sizings and 
Finishing Pastes 
FOR YARNS AND CLOTHS. 


For particulars address 


THE ARABOL MFG.C° NewYork. 


magneto WATCHMAN’S 
joe 


Eco Magneto Clock Co., | F. 0. PLUMMER, 


620 Atlantic Ave.. BOSTON. mass, | 820 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


; i j Iq Magneto System 
The American Watchman’s Time Detector Co,’s “eer Sytem 
FOR NIGHT WATCHMEN. 

More than Twelve Thousands in use. Seven years’ guarantee. Electric Time System, 
Master Clock and Secondaries. “chool Program System. Fire Alarm System. Interior Tele- 
phone System Employes Time Reco-der. The very latest thing in time recorders We will 
undertake to make any special registering clock required for any p rpose. We have the six 
kinds of portable watchman’s watches (key clocks , Imhaeuser, Hahn, Buerk and others, at 
ower prices than anybody. Be sure to get our prices 
AMERICAN WATCHMEN’S TIME DETECTOR CO., 234 & 235 Broadway, New York, WY, 
5.8. MORSE, Treas Established 1881. Cable address, Jamin worse. Long Distance Telephone. 





Establist 


E HOWARD & CO. WATCHMAN'S CLOCKS 
WILL SAVE YOU 10% ON YOUR INSURANCE. 


THE E. HOWARD CLOCK Co.., 


95 te 403 Washington St., Boston. #1 and 43 Maiden Lane, New York 
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youR ELECTRic 
T 


willrun 
without noise 
if connected to your 


machines with 


NEW PROCESS 
PINIONS 


They are largely used by the 
leading motor manufac 


turers 


THE 
NEW PROCESS RAW HIDE CO. 
SYRACUSE,NY. 








Not connected with any “Trust’’ or ‘Combination.’ 


MAIL SAMPLES FOR QUOTATIONS. 


Seeure our prices on bobbins with metal shields of 
all 


CHARLES O. MURRAY, 
soos NASHUA, N. H. 


Manufacturer of Speols, Bebbins, 
Skewers, Shuttles, and Wood Turning, 
ot everydes cripvion. 





COMB CIRCLES 


Fallers and Gills, 


and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PICKER TEETH. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., = Newark, WN. J. 





WHEN IN WANT OF Oscicctosne" 
BELTING, Stiting'or the "best ‘quatitys 
Also Black English Picker Leather, 


WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON, 


NEWARK, N. J. 








A FEW 





of the many mills using 


MURESCO. 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
Newark, N. J. 


Chelsea Jute Mills, 
Clark Thread Co., 

Dwight Mfg. Co., Alabama City, Ala. 
Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass, 
Winthrop Mills, Winthrop, Me. 
Jennings Lace Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 
244-258 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
208-210 West Lake Street. Chicago, Ill. 











The Light in 
Your Mill 








Can be improved by 
the use of our enclosed 
arc lamps. 


You can obtain more 
and better work. 


You will save in cur- 
rent 


You can get more 
light. 


You will save greatly 
in renewals of incan. 
descent lamps. 


Our catalogue will in- 
terest you. 





ALEXANDER BROS. 


BEST OAK BELTING. 


ELPHIA. 





Lea Electric Mig. Co., 
Elwood, 
Box 1874. Indiana, 
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Ross's New Patent Automatic 
Loom. 


No. 631407 — 1899. 


The inventor is desirous of making arrangements with a first- 
class loom building or machinery coneern, to buy outright or in 
part, his American Patent Rights. The Loom is now thoroughly 
tested, and is claimed to be more simple and easily mastered by loom- 
fixer and weaver than any automatic loom yet designed, and much 
cheaper to build. One weaver can attend three or four times pres- 
ent number of looms, and increase production for loom. Corres- 


pond with 


HUCH R. ROSS, 


DURHAM STREET MILLS, BELFAST, IRE. 








Established 1844. 


How do you BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


Store your Oil? PO sy 3-0-0 


For economy, durability, satety Manufacturer of all kinds of 
and convenience, nothing equals 


the Wiley Patent Safety Oil Cabi- SPINDLES, FLYERS, RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, &C. 


net. Approved by underwriters. FOR 
For sale by all Mill Supply Houses Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


or write to MAORIN ERY. 


" ’ Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialt 
N.Y. Oil Cabinet Co., New York City Light Potgings. Mepsitinn sn ee 











Cohoes Foundry and Machine Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


SLASHERS, 


BLEVATORS, 


WATER WHEEL COVERNORS, SHELL ROLLS. 
Generali Foundry and Machine Work, Repairing 
Conorms, Naw Yoraz. 
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UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS | 


Write for particulars about my new 


AUTOMATIC FOLDING and CUTTING 
MACHINE. 


Cheapest and best in the market. 


J. C. GOODWIN, 2nd and Diamond Sts., 
PHILA , PA. 


OUR LAMP REPLACERS +, 
and CLEANERS . 


are the only machines in the world that will replace or clean any c. p. 
bulb of any shape, at any height or angle. For Theatres Churches, 
Factories, Halls, Public Buildingsand Stiect Lamp: they areinvaluable. 
The Lamps on all the bu'ldings at 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


are to be taken care of by them. 


OUR MORSE LAMP ADJUSTER 


is the only automatic a‘juster on the marke! that has received written 
approval of every expert that it has ever been shown to, and which 
cin be attached or detached ina minute and operated in a second’s 
time. Every Mill, Factory and Shop should have them. 

Send for Illustrated Price List and Trade Discounts. 


/\ The Incandescent Electric Light Manipulator Co., 


116 Bsdford St., Boston, Mass. 



































HaRRY LOVE ALFRED MCNBILL 


Atlas Copper Stamp Works, 


15-25 Whitehall St., New York. ; 





Chop Designs for Bleached and Unbleached 
Goods always on hand. 


Blocks for Fabric and Hosiery Printing. 


OUR MOLES: “Practical Work aud Prompt Delivery.’ 
TELEPHONE 4524 BROAD. 


NATIONAL MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


RELIABLE CREDITS. 





















HE current issue of the «* Blue Book,” a General Reference Book of Credits, is 
ready for delivery and contains about 1,200,000 names, with ratings of the 
most reliable and conservative character. 

If your business is conducted on a safe basis, your credit man must know these 
points about every applicant for credit :— 
WHAT IS HE WORTH?! 
WHAT IS His CHARACTER?! 
HOW DOES HE PAY? 
The «‘ Blue Book ” tells and is the only Mercantile Agency book that does tell 
these facts regarding every applicant for credit. Rates of subscription, and book 
sent for inspection, upon request. 












OFFICES: 
New York City— Boston—Philadriphia -Baltimore -Chicago—St. Louis -Cincinnati—Buffalo— 
Pittsburg—Syracuse—/ochester—Cleveland —Utica~St. Paul -Kansas City. 














WOOL BURRING MACHINERY 





led * 














ft 66 Wi —_— ; 
; “It Will Surely Revolutionize | 
¢ ; 
: the Burring of Wool.” 
; the Burring of Wool. ; 
+ The above remark was made by Mr. E. W. Franee, Director + | 
. of the Philadelphia Textile Schoo] when watching the oper- , 


ation of the 

















; Cesman Woo! burrer. ; 
f : 
*. It removes burrs and hard substances from wool in the ° 
¢ grease without injury to the staple, no matter how long the * 
f tibre. : 
° . . . . . + 
No fibre is taken out with the burrs, thus saving waste } : 
%. It requires only 2 H. P . 
+ It is simple and strong in construction. A : 
{- Its capacity is equal to any Burr Picker onthe market : ' 
ra Send for booklet and further particulars to gt : 
+ ° 
(: q 
: The Cheesman Company, ; 
¢. + 
¢ 76 William Street, - - - New York. ; 
; ¢ 
3 P 
OBO OBB OBOB.O3 OB AAPA PAPA SA. OF. OF, OB .AAOF OFF. 0A. 
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Modern Machinery 
Conquers Competition, 


Builders of the Latest Improved Machinery for 


Bleach Works, Dye Works, Print Works and 
Finishing Works. 





























Sole Makers of RUSDEN PATENT LATEST 
IMPROVED Continuous Steaming Machines, Aniline 
Ageing Machines for Dyers and Printers, 

RUSDEN PATENT HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC TENTERS, 


New Patent Automatic Clips. 








RUSDEN MACHINE CO., 


WaARREN, FR. tI. 


«BUILDERS OF... 


MODERN MACHINERY. 


BLEACHING MACHINERY. Washers and 
Squeezers (Patented), Kiers, all kinds and sizes. 
DYEING MACHINERY. Jiggs, Dye Boxes, 
Padders, Indigo Machinery. Complete Outfits. 
Patent Aniline Black Machinery. 








oe ‘ ; Water Mangles, Starch Mangles, 
Finishing Machinery Dampers, Calenders, Canroys, Belt 
Stretchers, Cloth Spreading and Guiding Rolls. 

BRUSHING MACHINES For Black, Grays and Whites. 


Single and Diagonal Double Engines, Rubber, Brass, 
Iron and Copper Rolls. Expansion Pulleys, Friction 
Clutches, Snafting and Pulleys, Etc. 


Efficient Equipment 
Promotes Profits. 
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AND 








INDUSTRIAL RECORD. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE: 


T a . . 
GUILD & LORD, PustisteRs. 620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 
S. DALE, Editor. BRANCH OFFICES: 
The Bourse, Philadel phia. Monadnock Bldg., 
Entered at the Boston Post Office as Second 123 Liberty St., New York. Chicago, 
Class Mutter. : " Oriel Bidg., St. Louis . 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
$2.00 Per Year, or 


$3.00 per year including The Annual Directory ’ 
a the United States, Canada and Mexic 
$4.00 per year, nieiinatin Annual Directory in 
other foreign countries of the Postal Union, postage paid. 
Dyes’ SUPPLEMENT, $1.00 extra. 


THE TEXTILE WORLD'S ANNUAL DIRECTORY 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS a THE UNITED STATES 


Contains a Complete Directory of all the Textile Establishments with full information about each mill; 
also Manufacturers’ Selling Agents and Buyers of Textile Fabrics from First Hands; Dealers in Raw 
Material and Stock, Rags, etc., Builders of Textile Machinery and Dealers in Mill Supplies, Chemicals, ete. 
It contains 22 Textile Maps, showing the location of cities and towns where there are Textile Estab. 
lishments, gives distances, railroad connections, etc, 
A Book of 448 pages in Flexible Linen Covers. Price, $2.00 
To Texti_te Wor-p Paid-in-Advance Subscribers (at $3.00) the Directory is given Free 








CONTENTS. 


PAGE A New Striping Attachment — The 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of Brinton F — Automatic Seamless 
Geor e Albert frisbie. : 42 Hosiery nitting Machine— 
The Textile World’s 1¥01 Direc tory, 4a Crinkled Knit Fabric . 4 70 
The Knitting Industry 45 Cotton Department 
The Tariff 46 Imperfections in Weaving—The 
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KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN- & SODA-FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen o / Rhine, Germany. 


Importers of 


Coal Tar Dyes 


/Alizarine Dye Group 
\ Aniline Dye Group / 


Indigo, Colors, Chemicals, etc. 


FOR 


Calico Printers. Cotton Mills. 
Wovlen Mills. Paper Mills. 


‘Tanners. 


128 DuANE ST. - - NEW YORK. 
Branch Offic es: 

Boston - - - - 153 Milk Street. 

Providence” - - 80 So. Water Street. 

Philadelphia 207 Chestnut Street. 


Chicago . 207 Michigan Street. 








PATENTS 


39 








PATENTS 


Telephone 3598, Boston. 


Office Established 1854. 


CROSBY & CRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Cable address Aniline. 


Socoee W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 


S. Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, 


terferencés conducted. 
as to the validity of patents. 


Reissues obtained. In. 


Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in- 


volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal oe machinery, including boots 
oO 


and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical invent g 
No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 


Correspondence solicited. 
when possible. 


ms and steam engineerin 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since Januarv 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS 





1875, more than two hundied patents. 
CAVEATS, TRADE- 
MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 


PATENTS, **s3 sires 


Send your business direct to Washington. 
Saves time. Costs less. Better service. 
from 


a1 Years Experience. Endorsements 


Actual Clients furnished. Consult references in 
Washington-Bradstreet’s Agency and the Colum. 


bia National Bank. 


E. G. SIGGERS, National Union Building, 
918 F. Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 





List of Textile Patents. 


Kssued June 4, 11, 1% and 25, 1901. 

677,112. Edwin Brown, 
Mass., assignor to Ameri. 
Clothing Company, same 


Card-clothing. 
Worcester, 
ean Card 
place. 

Chenille Fabric, Woven. 
Hirst, Vineland, N. J. 

Combing Machines. Idler Pulley for 
Wool. 676,046. Francis W. Nims, 
Worcester, Mass., assignor to himself, 
Alfred Thomas and Wm. Richardson, 
same place. 

Dyeing Apparatus. 676,151. 
Plantron, Oissel, France. 

Dyeing, ete. Machine for. 222. 
Charles E. Drew, Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignor of one-half to the Fried- 
berger Manufacturing Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Fabric. 
Uxbridge, 


675,734. Thomas 


Eugene E. 


676,222 


Green, 
Albert 
L. 


Charles 
to 
George 


675,831, 675,832. 

Mass., assignor 
Cc. Warren, Newton, and 
Stevens, Boston, Mass. 

Fireproofing and Preserving Fabrics, etc. 
675,901. Alwin Nieske, resden, Ger- 
many. 

Knitting Machine. 675,663. Wiliam K. 
Millholland and Ulysses G. Lee, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignors to the George D. 
Whitcomb Cempany, same place. 

Knitting Machine. 675,794. George E. 

Rutledge and Ulysses G. Lee, Chica- 
go., Ill., assignors to the George D. 
Whitcomb Company, same place. 

Knitting Machine, Rib. 676,372. Robert 
W. Scott, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor 
of one-half to Louis P. D. Williams, 
Ashbourne, Pa. 

Loom Picker-Stick Buffer. 676,658. Fran- 
cis A. Mills, Methuen, Mass., assignor 
of one-half to Grosvenor B. Emmons, 
same place. 

Loom-Shuttle 
Mechanism, 
burn and 
tiver, Mass. 

Loom Picker-Check. 675,717. 
Chandronnait, Lippitt, R. I. 

Loom-Shuttle. 675,810. John C. 
Augusta, Ga. “os 

Loom Warp Stop-Motion. Wa!l- 
lace I, Stimpson, Medford, Mass., as- 
signor to Draper Company, Portland, 
Me., and Hopedale, Mass. 


and Releasing 
William T. Fair- 
Hargreaves, Fall 


Checking 
676,491. 
John 
Oscar 

Bryan, 


675,682. 











| 
| 


Patents and Patent Causes. 


D. P. WOLHAUPTER. 


Attorney-at-Law and Mechanical Expert. 


Mauy years active experience in all branches of 
patent work, Expert in preparation and prosecu- 
tion of technical cases. Highly endorsed by ex- 
officials of U. 8. Patent Office and manufacturers. 
Send for references. Correspondence solicited. 


EQUITABLE BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Loom-Stopping Device. 676,988. August 
Lanster, Paterson, N. J. 

Loom Thread-Parting 
677,096, 677,097, 677,098. James H. 
Northrop, Tustin, Cal., assignor to 
Draper Company, Portland, Me., and 
Hopedale, Mass, 

Looms, Cop-Winding Mechanism for 
Ribbon. 676,875. Nicholas Chaize and 
Jacques Chaize, St. Etienne, France. 

Measuring Device, Cloth. 675,759. George 
W. Specht, Allegheny, Pa., assignor 
of one-half to George J. J. Hoelsche, 
same place. 

Ornamental Fabric. 676,657. John Maca. 
dam, Chester, Pa., assignor to the 
Eddystone Manufacturing Company, 
Eddystone, Pa. 

Oxidizing Apparatus. 676,647. 
N. Dubois, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sacking Device. 675,481. Christian F 
Jacobson and Andrew C. Jacobson, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Spinning and Doubling Machinery. 675,- 
39%. George H. Milward, Nottingham, 
Engle nd. 

Spinnir --Machine Stop-~Motion. 675,476 
Frea Haggas, Sr., Providence, R. I. 
Spindle. 677,154. Victor Belanger, Marsh- 

field, Mass. 

Spinning and Twisting Machine Spindle- 
Holder. 675,934. Joseph W. Collins, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Spinning Apparatus. 
Draper, Hopedale, 
Draper Company, 
Portiand, Me. 

Spinning Apparatus, Yarn. 676,826. Eu- 
gene F. Willey and William W. Mc- 
Daniel, Manville, R. I., assignors to 
the Draper Company, Portland, Me., 
ind Hopedale, Mass. 

Spinning Apparatus, Yarn. 676,839. 
George O. Draper, Hopedale, Mass., 
assignor to the Draper Company, 
same place and Portland, Me. 

Textile-Machine Clamp. 675,866. Charles 
lL. Weichelt and Charles J. Gadd, 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignors to Phila. 
Textile Specialty Machine Company, 
same place. 

Twisting-Machine, Belt-Driven. 676,057. 
Josevh E. Tynan, Paterson, N. J. 

Twisting-Machines. Stop Motion 
3elt-Driven. 676,056. Joseph 
Tynan, Paterson, N. J. 

Wool. Apparatus for Extracting 
from. 675.407. Georges Peltzer, 
viers, Belgium. 


Mechanism. 


Alexander 


676,087. 
Mass., 
same 


George O. 
assignor to 


place and 


for 
E. 
Fat 
Ver- 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 
SELF-ACTING 
MULE. © 


YARN SPUN ON THE WOOL 
PRINCIPLE, 





The small cut shown herewith does not give an adequate representation 
ofthe best woolen mule on the market today. The illustration in our cata- 
logue (which may be had for the asking) gives a much better idea, and also 
the details and specifications. We can only outline a few features of special 
value here. 

Patent Automatic Belt Regulator for Backing off and Starting. 

Patent Improved Slubbing Motion. 

Positive Winding Motion. 

Double Puiling-in Scrolls, with Endless Bands, 

Adapted to coarse or fine wanna and the changes are easily made. 

All shafts throughout the Mule and all head gears are made of best steel. 

Our Males are giving the best satisfaction in hundreds of mills. It is the 
heaviest and strongest mule constructed, yet the easiest and lightest run- 
ning, Minimum expense for repairs. 

e also build a complete line of woolen 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


TWELFTH AND MARKET STS., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Philadelphia Office. 42*-420 Bourse 


THE 
AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

















65 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


ROPE *, TWINES 


SPECIALTIES: ih. 


‘‘AMERICAN’”’ TRANSMISSION ROPE. 
SISAL, MANILA AND JUTE BALE ROPE. 
FINISHED INDIA HEMP TWINES. 


Send for... 


“A LITTLE BLUE-BOOK ON ROPE TRANSMISSION.” 
SECOND EDITION—-AUCMENTED 











GEORGE ALBERT FRISBIE. 
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JULY, tgor. 


GEORGE ALBERT FRISBIE. 


The subject of this sketch was born 
at Camden, N. Y., November 14, 1872. 
He is the son of Willard J. and Emma 
Phelps both life-long 
dents of Camden. His father, one of 
the best financiers in the knit goods 
business, received the foundation for 
local bank, 


Frisbie, resi- 


his business career in a 
where he tilled all positions open. In 
1870, he formed a copartnership with 
Mr. William H. Stansfield in the dry 
goods business, continuing in that till 
1879, when they began the manufac- 
ture of knit goods and knitted 
cialties under the firm name of Fris- 
bie & Stansfield. Later they conducted 
a hosiery and yarn business at Camden 
in connection with their other mills; 
The Manhattan Knitting Co., of Jer- 
sey City, N. J.; the Rochester Hosiery 
Co., at Rochester, N. Y.; the Syracuse 
Knitting Co., at Syracuse, N. Y.; and, 
with Mr. Chas. F. Kendall, a yarn 
mill known as C. F. Kendall & Co, at 
Camden, N. Y. 

In 1891 they admitted Mr. Kendall 
into the business and merged all the 
above mills into one at Camden, un- 
der a co-partnership, known as the 
Camden Knitting Co.; this mill is still 
to its fullest capacity. At 


spe- 


running 
this time they began the manufacture 
of jersey ribbed underwear, which 
was then new and comparatively lit- 
tle known. The with a 
ready sale and the business grew to 
proportions that they were 
enlarge their output, and 
in 1893, being unable to secure the 
necessary help at Camden, they es- 
tablished a mill at Syracuse, N. Y., 
known as the Clinton Knitting Co.; 


goods met 


such 
obliged to 


Mr. Stansfield located at that place to 
mill. 

After having completed his studies 
at the Camden high school, Mr. Fris- 
bie, the subject of this sketch, entered 
Colgate Academy at Hamilton, N. Y., 
1887, and graduated 
from there with honors in June, 1891. 
He entered Colgate University at the 
same place in the following fall, but, 
anxious to get into business, 
left the following winter and accept- 
ed a position with a dry goods house 
native town. Mr. Stansfield 
having gone to Syracuse, leaving open 
the opportunity which Mr. Frisbie de- 


manage the 


in September, 


being 


in his 


sired for learning the knit goods bus- 
iness, in January, 1893, he entered the 
office of the Camden Knicting Co., to 
learn the office and financial end of 
the business under the direction of 
his father. He remained there in that 
capacity till January, 1896. 

At that 
outgrown their capacity, and another 
mill was established at Utiea, N. Y., 
named the Kendall Knitting Co., in 
honor of Mr. Chas. F. Kendall. Mr. 
Irisbie was selected for the office of 
of the company 
still retains that position. 


time, the sales had again 


treasurer new and 
The com- 
pany has been successful in building 
up a large trade and its capacity is 
today nearly three times what it was 
at the start. 

In August, 1899, Mr. Frisbie recog- 
nized the value of a machine for pro- 
ducing a lining on a ribbed 
fabric. He shortly after organized a 
stock company and incorporated it as 
Textile Co., at Utica, N. 
Y., for the manufacture of ladies’ un- 


fleece 


the Regal 
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derwear made from this fabric. They 
the sole right in tne United 


of 
have 


procured 
to 
the 
from the start, their sales and prod- 
Mr. Fris- 


manages the 


States the use these machines 


and goods been a success 


uct constantly increasing. 


bie, as treasurer, 
the 


four 


finances of company, 


These mills named above are 


Management, 
different of 
capacity for the manu- 


practically under one 


making a grade 
Their 
ot 
larger 


each 
goods. 
underwear is said 
that of 
world. 


facture ribbed 


to be than other 


the 


any 


single firm in They con- 
fine their output exclusively to ladies’ 
goods and sell only the jobbing trade, 
numbering among their customers the 
best in business. Their 
to all parts of United 


have a constantly in- 


houses the 


guods go the 

States and they 

foreign trade. 

the fall of 1900, Mr. Frisbie was 
the 

ae # 


hose 


cleasing 

In 
instrumental in establishing 
at 


make all grades of cotton 


Oneida Hosiery Co. Oneida, 
They 
for 
already operating the largest hosiery 
mill New York State. Mr. Frisbie 
is treasurer of this company and 
manages the office and financial inter- 


men, women and children and are 


in 


ests of the company in addition to his 
other duties. 
14, 
Alice Owen, 


Miss 
They 
son, Owen Phelps 
N. Y., October 


October 1896, he married 
at Camden, N. Y. 
one child, a 


Utica, 


have 
Frisbie, born at 


21, 1897. 





Our exports of manufactured cot- 
ton in May were at the rate of nearly 
$250,000,000 a year. 
of 
was 


The largest value 
exported in one 
$233,000,000, that 
May at high 


imports of manufactured 


goods any 
the 


water 


year 
so exports 
for mark. 
Che 


in 


were 
cotton 
show a small but 


the same month 


nevertheless gratifying decrease dis- 
tributed very evenly among the vari- 
show 


ous Classes of goods. Lace goods 


the largest percentage of decrease, 


—Music is the most disagreeable and 
the delightful of 
Gautier. 


most sounds,— 


WORLD 


THE TEXTILE WORLDS 1901 
DIRECTORY. 


The Textile Worlds 1901 Official 
Directory of Textile Mills and Yarn 
Trade Index has been published, and 


it is now being distributed to those 


entitled to receive it. 


usual careful revision, 
that 


new mills have been added and many 


Besides the 


which means several hundred 


thousand changes made in the reports, 


there are a nninber of new features 
which we believe will commend them- 
to 

The most important of these is the 
Yarn 


Directory. 


selves its users. 


Trade Index and Classified 
The publishers have been 
of 


from the knitting and weaving trade 


in such frequent receipt inquiries 
that it seemed as if a classified index 
of yarn spinners, arranged according 
to the kind of yarn made, would sup 
ply a want which has not been previ- 
ously filled by any other directory. A 
separate list of yarn dealers and yarn 
added. 

Another feature is the classified list 


comuission agents is also 


of mills doing commission and order 


work, arranged according to the dif- 


ferent kinds of work done. 


rhere is a separate list of shoddy 


manufacturers, never before compiled, 
and a very extended classified list of 
dyeing, bleaching and finishing estab 
all of work, 
according kind of 
and a list of 
mills with worsted machinery is con 


classes 
to the 
separate 


lishments doing 
arranged 
work done, 
tained in this year’s Directory 

The tables for 
have somewhat 


manufacturers’ use 


been extended, and 


the usual lists of manufacturers’ sell- 


ing agents, manufacturing clothiers, 


suit and cloak makers, and cotton, 


dealers have been 
to 
The book contains 456 pages and 
We of ar 


rangement is, the 


woolen and 


rag 


carefully revised date. 


99 


maps. believe its system 


beyond question, 


for One does 


have to hunt all over the book to 


most convenient use, 
not 
The Directory is 
that a mill 


turning to 


find what he wants. 
crossed indexcd, 


he 


sO 


may 


found either by the 
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town in which it is located, or in 
Alphabetical 


covered edition has been meade slightly 


Directory. ‘The flexible 


smaller in dimensions, so as to be 


more convenient for travelers’ use, 


while the office edition is handsomely 
bound and is somewhat larger than 
The 
$2, the latter $2.50, or in combination 
with the Textile World, $3.00 and $3.59 


respectively for one year. 


before price of the former is 


THE KNITTING INDUSTRY. 
In common with other branches of 


textile manufacturing, the knitting 


jndustry duriug the past year shows 


a marked increuse in the knitting 


machinery instailed, amounting to 
7234 machines, an increase of 9% per 
cent. Of this large increase 46 7/10 
nearly one-half was 
middle 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
New York claims 813 
11 2/10 per cent., 
1718 
23 8/10 per cent. of the 
Knit- 
ting machines in the Southern States 
39 4/10 


per cent. of the total. 655 machines 


per cent, or 
made in the four states o1 
and Delaware. 
new machines, or 


and Pennsylvania appears with 
machines, or 
total increase. The increase of 
accounts for 2850 machines, or 


(9 1/10 per cent.) were installed in the 
Eastern States, and in the West there 
were 348 
4 8/10 per cent. of the 
Thus all but 13 9/10 per cent. of the 


new machines started, or 


total increase. 


increase Was in the mills of the Mid- 
dle and Southern States. 

The large increase in the Southern 
States is the 


more noteworthy  be- 


cause of the comparatively small 
number of knitting machines in that 
This 


well 


section (6706) one year ago. 


growth in the South, as is 
known, is due to the industrial awak- 
ening of that section where the peo 


ple have but recently awakened to 
the wealth producing capacity of their 
that 


centred in the 


people in industries have for- 


merly been northern 
and eastern states. 


The share of the Middle States in 


the increase is due naturally to the 
previous coustruction of the business 
in this section, resulting in the con 
centration of a vast number of skilled 


that 


operatives in section. Over 55 


per cent. of the Knitting machines in 


the entire country are today in the 
four Middle Srates already mentioned 
Thus we find the year’s growth to in- 
dicate that the 


knitting 


great bulk of the new 


mills are built either 
Middle States. 
We think, however, it will be found 


that the 


being 


in the Southern or 


rosy anticipations of quick 


and easy protits indulged in by the 


builders of Southern 


fullilled. 
sion in the business due to the large 


knitting mills 


have not been The depres- 


increase of productive capacity with- 
out a corresponding increase of eon- 
sumption has doubtless subjected new 
Southern mills to a 


very severe test 


in which the caleulated advantages 
have failed to compensate for redue- 


tion in the selling price of the goods. 


There is to be sure a large supply 


of unemployed people there, but from 
reports we get, some of the new knit- 
ting mills in the South found 
it very hard to secure enough help to 
This 


production 


have 


run their machines. results in 


a small average of 
Then there have been a great mans 
knitting mills built in the South on 


too small a seale. Each one of these 


required a complete organization of 


the general staff, and the fixed 


charges have proved much heavier 


than in the large northern mills. 


Many of these small mills are too 


small to have their own dye houses 


and have been handicapped by the 


delay and increiised expense of hav- 


ing their coloring done at distant 
points, 
The that 


small knitting mill is well illustrated 


condition confronts the 


by the following statement furnished 
these concerns as to the 
their 176 


by one of 


cost and selling price of 


needle half hose: 


1% lbs. Eastern carded l4s, at 16%6c. 206 
Dyeing and Freight (Black) 180 
Paper boxes , ‘ cxdenie Se 
Wood and Oil 13 
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Supplies 5 
Topping nboecen esas eeabebennnsebenheussee a 025 
Knitting and transferring 6 
Looping ...... icbasseusissdeensaseh il 035 
Mending and inspecting ...........s.05+ » 020 
Finishing 
Fixed charges 
Total 
This cost was figured on a theoreti- 
eal production of 225 doezen per day, 
reached, conse- 
for fixed 
of the 
After 
were 
the 


loss of 


never 

actual 
far in 
for this 


which was 
the 


wis 


quently, cost 
charges 


amount 


e€XCess 
allowed item. 


discounts and selling 
deducted, 
mill 10 cents, 
1 3/10 cents per dozen. 
In all branches of industry the tend- 
of 
The 


conse- 


expenses 
netted 
showing a 


these goods 


ad 


ve ft 


ency is towards concentration 


operations in large concerns. 


overproduction of goods and 
quent reduction of profits put success 
in manufacturing enterprises out of 
the question uuless the cost of manu- 
facturing is as low as the lowest, and 
the workmanship as high as the high- 


est in the market. 





THE TARIFF. 


The agitation, recently begun, for a 


change of the tariff, is a reminder that 
this question is with 
Since the foundation of the 
ment the tariff question has been a 
living When the 
high one political party struggled to 


always us. 


govern- 
issue. rates were 
lower them; and wben they were low, 
the other party fought to raise them. 
The advantage, however, has been on 
the of the tariff for 
the greater part of the time, and (with 
three 


side high party 
high 
past 


the exception of 
tariff 
forty 


years) a 
for the 
been accom- 


has been in force 


years, and has 
panied by a growth in national wealth 
unequaled in the history of mankind 
The brief trial of low tariff 
1894 and 1897 was accompanied 
hard times and panics. Putting aside 
argument, therefore, and judg- 
ing the question in the light of 
the present genera- 
tion must conclude that a high tariff 
is a good thing, and a low tariff a bad 
thing for this country. Public senti 


between 
by 


mere 
its 


own experience, 


WORLD 


by the 
teachings of experience, however, and 
find that, in 
which 


ment is not controlled wholly 


as a consequence we 
the disaster 
the Wilson 


party 


spite of accom- 
panied bill, great 
political supported nearly 
one-half the voters is still pledged to 
a low tariff, while the other party is 
identified with a high tariff policy. 


one 
by 


—There is one point, however, upon 
which popular sentiment is well nigh 
that 
agitation 


unanimous, and 


effects of 


is the injurious 
uncertainty. 
admits it is 
the 


and 
The protectionist 
than 


freely 


free trade, and free 
trader that it is than 
protection. The present agitation has 


been started by associations purport- 


worse 


agrees Worst 


ing to speak in behalf of business men 
for whose interests the present tarii’ 


law was framed. Yhe great mass of 


business men desire no change, an’ 
least of all do they desire agitation. 
Probably at no time in the history of 
the United States was so much agita 


tion of this question compressed inte 
Cleveland 
the 


During 


a like period as between the 


free wool message in 1887 and 
election of McKinley in 1896. 
these nine years the country was kept 
Enter 


was de- 


in a turmoil over tariff rates. 
prise was checked; business 
moralized; working people were idle; 
The dis- 
settle 
never 


despair was on every hand. 
of the tariff did 
anything. A _ tariff discussion 
Taught in the 
experience toward the 


cussion not 
school of 

of 
sentiment 
The 


ready to ac- 


hard 
end 


does. 
these 


nine years a strong arose 


against further agitation. 


rabid 


most 
protectionist was 
cept free trade in preference to uncer- 
tainty, tariff 
under 
was only permanent. 


reformer 
tariff if it 


and the was 


willing to live high 


—As usual the textile industry 
which has always suffered most from 
tariff agitation 
cupies a 
ent 


and tariff changes oc- 
prominent part in the 
the 
business the agitators profess to find 
the chief for demanding 4 
change of rates. They state that the 
high price of wool due to the Dingley 


pres- 


discussion, aud in woolen 


reasons 
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law is forcing the consumer to clothe 


himself in cotton and shoddy. They 
assert that the fabrics offered for 
sale contain a larger proportion of 
these materials than ever before, and 
that the American manufacturer has 
been compelled on account of the high 
cost of wool to perfect his machinery 
and methou of manipulating shoddy 
and cotton so that he now performs 
wonders in making cotton and shoddy 
masquerade as “all 
statements are generally accompanied 
by reference to this or that authority 
who has figured out from the statis- 


wool.” These 


tics of wool and woolen exports and 
imports that the consumption of wool 

This 
convincing, be- 


is rapidly decreasing. line of 
argument is usually 
cause few take the trouble to investi- 
gate for themselves, and the idea is 
being rapidly instilled into the minds 
of the masses that the Dingley law 
is covering the backs of the American 


people with cotton and shoddy. 


—What are the facts? First, as to 
Instead of 


higher wool is much cheaper now than 


the cost of wool. being 
it was before the passing of the Wil- 
It is today nearly as low as 
free 


SOM Duss. 
that 
Fine medium territory is today quoted 
Under the Wil- 
varied in 
Where then is 
the increased temptation to use sub- 


when law gave us wool. 
at 38 cents scoured. 
son bill this 


from 28 to 36 cents. 


grade price 


stitutes? We now come to the asser- 
uon that our manufacturers have be- 
come more skilled in the working of 
cotton and shoddy. If this is the case 
it is because they have adopted Eng- 
lish mechods of working such materi- 
als, for it is in England where wool 
is “free” that the highest development 
has been reached in the art of making 
eleth from shoddy and cotton. It is, 
hovvever, the judgment of experienced 
manufacturers that no 
centage of cotton and shoddy is or can 
be worked into 
the present time than was the case in 
pist years, 
write these lines a sample of ren’s 
wear cloth, 


greater per- 


American fabrics at 
ve have before us as we 


made in this country in 


1870, which contains as large a per- 
centage of cotton and shoddy and 
shows as much skill in manipulation 
of these materials as any fabric to be 
found on the market today. The aim 
always has been to produce cloth at 
iueé lowest possible cost, and for this 
purpose manufacturers in all coun- 
tries and at all times have used all 
the cotton and shoddy possible in th- 
manufacture of cloth, and no materia: 
improvement has been made during 
recent years in the machinery and 
handling woo! 


processes for these 


substitutes. 

—We come now to the statement 
that the quantity of wool consumed is 
This 
is an assertion which is easily made, 


much less now than formerly. 


but which is impossible to either prov 
or disprove. There are no statistics 
as to the use of cotton and wool un- 
der different tariff 
tempt to prove by means of a juggling 


laws, and the at- 


With statistics of wool and woolen ex- 
ports for single years that less wool is 
now being consumed, is so manifestly 
misleading as to deserve no consid- 
eration, During the three years under 
the Wilson bill there was imported into 
the United States over 82,000,009 Ibs 
of shoddy, noils, and similar wool sub 
stitutes, while for the three previous 
years there was imported but 790,009 
Ibs. and for the three following years 
but 4,200,000 Ibs. of this 
this that the 
people are 


material, 


Does prove American 
using more shoddy under 
the McKinley and Dingley bills than 


under the Wilson bill? 


—But let us grant that a decrease in 


the quantity of wool consumed has 
What is the most 


reasonable explanation of such a phe- 


actually occurred. 


nemenon? During the hard times that 
accompanied the Wilson tariff law the 
people forced to wear cheap 
clotnaing because they could not earn 


were 


moncy with which to pay for better 
goods. The result was a demand for 
Dur- 
consumer 
educated to the use of cheay 


cheap eight and ten dollar suits. 


ing those hard times the 


heca nie 
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low priced clothing, and now he still 


insists upon having the same kind of 
goods, He 


the Wilson 


could not pay more under 


law and he will not pay 


more now. These are facts Known to 


every one in the trade and if more 


shoddy is now being used the chief 


cause Will be found right here. 


—We 


periences 


eall 
tariff 
the attention of 


desire to recent eX- 


with tinkering to 
these who are 


now resuming the tariff agitation. 
We expect to be 
that 


radical 


greeted with the 
there is no intention of 
that 
simply desire to revise the rates and 
This, 
is not the way a tariff law is changed. 
It is 
Wiped out 


ansyrer 


naking changes, they 


remove inequalities. however, 


seldom revised Usually it is 


and a takes its 


place It is 


new law 


this result which is in- 


vite? by an attempt to change the 


Dingley law. The whole question will 


be opened up and become the football 
of politicians. Once under a 


good 
headway no one where the 


The well meaning 


ean tell 
agitation will end. 
business men who gather together at 
the annual meetings of their associa- 
tions are playing with fire when they 
pass resolutions and make speeches in 
tariff. 
time, 


favor of changing the 
We believe 
they 


present 
that, at the 
misrepresent the 


same 
vast mass of 


business men. The country is 


Let the tariff alone. 


pros- 


perous, 





THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS. 


At the recent annual meeting of this 
association, held in Detroit, there was 
a pronounced sentiment in favor of a 
revision of the tariff on 
the United States. 


was expressed not 


imports into 
This sentiment 
only in the 


speeches but in the following resolu- 


tions adopted at this meeting: 


“Whereas, 
forward the 
ind 

“Whereas, the subject is one of vital 
interest to the members of this associa- 
tion and intimately connected with the 
most important purpose of this associa- 


recent events have brought 
question of tariff revision; 


WORLD 


tion f liat ne expansion of 


American trade and commerce at home 

ind abroad; 1erefore, 

That the National Associa- 

Manufacturers affirm that the 
principles should govern all 


‘Resolved, 
tion of 
following 
legislation: 

irst. That the object of tariff legis- 
lation should be to furnish adequate pro- 
tection to such products only as require 
it, without providing opportunity for 
monopoly abuses, and 

“Second, That tariff on goods whose 
cost of production is higher in the United 
States than foreign countries, should be 
at least what is necessary to compen- 
sate domestic industries for higher cost 
of production.” 


It is a 
that a 


matter of deep significance 


eall for tariff revision should 


come from a gathering of representa- 


tive manufacturers. These 


men are 
not importers, politicians or theorists, 


but level-headed, practical business 
manufacturers, who have in the 
asked for tariffs 


that they might retain the home mar- 


men, 
past protection by 
ket for their products and the Ameri- 
can level for the wages of their work- 
men. Most of who 


them are men 


have managed extensive business in- 
terests during a period of tariff agita- 
tion, and who realize that an attempt 
to revise the land of 


popular government generally results 


tariff in this 
in tirifé reorganization. 

For these reasons the action taken 
at Detroit deserves m@re than a pass- 
ing notice. It 
toward _ tariff 


among the men who have in the past 


indicates a movement 


revision, originating 
begged that agitation cease and their 
left to adjust itself to 
stable conditions of either high or low 
tariff schedules. 


business be 
President Search in 


his opening address strongly ap- 
proved of the reciprocity treaties ne- 
gotiated by the 


tion, 


administra- 
Senate has de- 


present 
and which the 
clined to ratify. He reviewed the his- 
tory of the difficulty between Russia 
and the United States regarding the 
tariff on 
zoverhment 


sugar, spoke in favor of a 
department of 


industries 


commerce 


and and advocated the 


cultivation of more friendly relations 
between employer and employee. On 
this latter subject he said: 

“The increasing recognition of the fact 
that employers have some obligations 
toward their operatives other than the 
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mere payment of wages is one of the 
very encouraging signs of the times, and 
if it shall be possible for this association 
to do anything to improve relations ex- 
isting between employers and employed 
it certainly will have fulfilled a useful 
purpose.”’ 


COTTON YARN FOR CHINA. 





quantities of 
India 


China imports large 
cotton yarn principally 
and Japan, but none at all from the 
United States. Iarge stocks of Amer- 
ican yarn remain today, al- 
though offered below Many 
Southern mills which have flooded the 
domestic market with 
were built with the idea that a 
eign market would be ready to absorb 
the surplus products of American cot- 
ton mills. If a foreign market for 
our cotton yarn mills is ever to ma- 
terialize, certainly now is a favorable 
time to begin the work, 
yarns are offered for less than cost. 


from 


unsold 
cost. 

coarse yarns 
for- 


when these 


—The changes in the cotton yarn 
import trade of China during the past 
fourteen carry valuable 
suggestions as to our prospects of sell 
ing in that marset. Of the 79,000,000 
Ibs. of cotton yarn brought into China 
in 1887 about one half came from Eng- 
land and the other half from India. 
The average price of this yarn per 
Since that 


years some 


pound was 48 7/10 cents. 
time tne Chinese imports of the cheap 
Indian and Japanese have in- 
creased enormously, while the imports 
of English 
greater 


yarn 


yarns have decreased in 


even proportion. This is 
plainly seen by comparing the figures 
for 1887 with those for 1897, or 10 
years later. In the last year 
the quantity of cotton yarn purchased 
by China had increased to 209,420,000 
Ibs., showing a gain of one hundred 
and sixty-five per cent. in the decade 
while the average price per pound had 
sunk to 11 8/10 cents, a decline of 
about 37 per cent. during the same 


period, 


named 


—A comparison of the part played 
in this increase by each country shows 
plainly how effectively the low priced 
Indian and Jananevse yarns drove the 
English yarns out of this market. As 


already stated the comparatively small 
quantity of yarn imported into China 
in 1887 was divided equally between 
Engiand and India. In 10%/, however, 
under the pressure of cheap Japanese 
and Indian yarn, England’s share of 
this trade had sunk to the insignifi- 
cant amount of 6,840,000 lbs., being 3% 
per cent. of the total amount or less 
than one eleventh of the quantity fur- 
1887, 
bounded up to 


India’s share 
164,738,000 Ibs., 
cent. of the total, 
and Japan, a newcomer on the scene, 
was shipping yarn to China at the 
rate of 0/,840,.v0 Ibs. yearly. This 
change in the currents of trade can 
be ascribed entirely to the low prices 


nished in while 
had 


or 77% _ per 


of Indian and Japanese yarns manu- 
factured from cotton by the 
cheapest cotton mill labor in theworld. 


cheap 


The average values per pound of the 
yarn shipped into China in 1897 from 
the different countries were as follows: 
from England, 13 4/10 
Japan, 12 2/10 cents; 
11 6/10 cents. 


from 
India, 
find a good 
iilustration of the principle that vie- 
tory 


cents; 
from 
Here we 


in trade contests 
lowest prices. If 


rests with the 
America is to cap- 
market for 


yarns she must be prepared to under- 


ture this Chinese cotton 
sell competitors who have driver Eng 


land out of the business. 


—Tre 
China have interrupted and interfered 
with 1897, but now 
that and the open 
door kept open, China win doubtless 


poltical disturbances in 


this trade since 
order is restored 


resume her purchase of cotton yarn in 
even increased volume, and the mar- 
ket is as free to Americans as to 
Indians and Japanese. ‘The prices are 
not encouraging to American enter- 
prise; the high priced labor of the 
United States wii meet in that mar- 
ket the cempetition of the Asiatic 
laborer working for 5 to 20 cents per 
day. There is no bringing 
to ours. 


way of 


their standard of prices up 
Can vur Southern mills find a foothold 


in that market? While the prospect 
of it is not encouraging, nothing can 


be gained by disguising the facts. 
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The Textile Machinery in the United States. 





By a comparison of the statistics of 
the textile machinery in the United 
States, compiled from the Textile 
World’s Directory for 1901 with the 
figures for 1900, we find that an in- 
crease has occurred in each of the 


7% per cent. increase for the whole 
country. This shows how cotton 
spinning mills have sprung up in the 
South, flooding the market with 
coarse yarns and bringing about the 
extreme depression now existing in 


COMPARISON OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN 1901 WITH 1900. 


1900, 
Cotton Spindles 
Cotton Looms 
Woolen Sets of Cards 
Worsted Combs 
Woolen and Worsted Looms........... 
as Machines 
Silk Spinning and Twisting Sp 
Silk Looms 
four great branches of the industry, 
cotton, woolen, knitting and silk dur- 
ing the past year. In the cotton 
branch the looms show a slightly 
smaller percentage of increase than 
do the spindles, being 7 per cent. for 


= 


the former, and 7 5/10 per cent. for 


COTTON SPINDLES. 
States 1900 1901 Inc. 
Eastern d 8 3 545 373,437 
Middle . 2 ,758,4! 217,186 
749 36 5 . 965,166 
Western..... 264 286 286 586 22,300 
21,022,983 22,601,072 1,578,089 
COTTON LOOMS. 
1900 1901 Inc. 
Eastern States 321,706 13.460 
Middle States....... 32,74: g 1,699 
Southern States.... 3Y 59,796 18,402 
Western States..... 6016 3, 538 523 


488,398 522,482 34,084 
the latter. There are 1,578,049 more 
cotton spindles reported for the whole 
country in 1901 than in 1900. Over 61 
per cent. of these new spindles are 
located in the South. The balance, 
with the exception of 1 4/10 per cent. 
in the Western States, are located in 
the Middle and Eastern States. 
Compared with this increase for the 
whole country the percentage of in- 
crease in the looms and spindles of 
the South is all the more noteworthy. 
We find that during the past year 
there has been installed in the South- 
ern States 965,166 cotton spindles and 
18,375 cotton looms, or an increase of 
16 7/10 per cent. in the cotton spin- 
dles of that section as compared with 


1901. Increase. . —, 
22,601,072 1,578,089 
522 482 34,04 
7,414 213 
1,492 36 
87,904 4,905 
82,955 7,234 
1,490,888 101,899 
56,067 6,073 


& 


9 53 00 90 ot 8 
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WOOLEN CARDS. 
1900 
New Eng. States... .....3,663 
Middle States 
Southern States.......... 
Western States... ....... 


*Decrease 


WOOL AND WORSTED LOOMS. 
1900 1901 
New Eng. States... ..43 
Middle States ....... 31,751 
Southern States..... 4,745 
Western States...... 3,92 


*Decrease. 


WORSTED COMBS. 
: 1900 
New Eng. States............. SST) 
Middle States. ......ccecccces 622 
Southern States............. 6 
Western States.............. 19 


1,456 


KNITTING MACHINES. 

1900 1901 
New Eng. States 14,268 14,923 
Middle States. 42,3838 45714 
Southern States 6 706 9,556 
Western States soos 12,414 12,762 


SILK SPINDLES. 


1900 1901 Ine 
Eastern States... 74,680 90,560 15.880 
Middle States. ...1,249 109 1,335,128 84,019 
Southern States... 60.000 60,000 0 
Western States . 5,200 5,200 0 


1,388,989 1,490,888 101,899 


SILK LOOMS. 


1900 
Eastern States......... 2,498 
Middle States..........45 128 
Southern States........ 1,51 
Western States....... ‘ 72 
49,944 
*Decrease. 
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The Cotton and Silk Machinery Statistics of the 
United States for the Year 1901, 


Giving the number of Spindles and Looms in the Cotton and Silk Industries 








COTTON. 


SILK. 





STATES. Spindles. 


19v0 1901 


Spindles. Looms. 
1900 1901 1900 1901 





612,660 
22,660 
10,000 
19,000 

1,104,172 


California 
Colorado 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire .... 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


8,012,831 


96,360 


384,173 
2,090,138 
1,794,657 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


2,167,326 
2,185,020 
172,213 229,913 
50,924 80,145 
450 450 
118,912 120,960 
148,547 180,147 


Vermont 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


32,584 32,584 


Totals 
tSpinning and Twisting. 


43 691 
47 725 
3,327 
1,066 


2,538 
5,436 


1,071 


21,022,983 22,601,072 488,398 


15,947 
35,588 


98 
14,511 
44,357 
60,093 

4,516 


2,172 


2,538 
5,770 
23 23 
1,085 





—_— 


522,482 1,388,989 1,490,888 49,944 








that branch of the business. The in- 
crease of 7% per cent., if continued, 
would result in doubling the spinning 
capacity of the country in less than 


ten years. The Southern rate of in- 
terest would double the number of 
spindles in four and one half years. 
The population of the country at the 
rate of increase during the past ten 
years would be doubled in about 
thirty-five years. 





The woolen and worsted branch 
shows the smallest average increase, 
being 3 per cent. for woolen cards 
and 2% per cent. for worsted combs. 
This is the only branch in which any 
of the four sections of the country 
show a decrease, there being a less 
number of woolen cards and woolen 
looms and worsted 
Southern States 
ago. 


looms in the 


now than one year 
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Woolen and Knitting Machinery Statistics 
of the United States for the Year 1901, 


Giving the Sets of Woolen Cards in Woolen and Knitting Mills, the Worsted Combs, 
Looms. and Knitting Machines. 


[The shoddy Cards and Worsted Cards are not included under Woolen Sets or Combs. } 





WOOLEN, KNITTING, 
Setsof | 
Woolen 
Cards (not 
STATES. including Sets of 
Worsted Worsted Looms. Woolen Knitting 
Cards or | Combs. Cards. Machines. 
Shoddy 
Cards. 
1900 1 01 | 1900 1901 1900 1901 1900 1901 1900 1901 





Alabama 12 18 
Arkansas } 39 39 
California “ 205 
Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa . 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine y . 3,036 3,154 

Maryland ‘ as 238 281 

Massachusetts 542 20,959 21,657 

Michigan . 5 175 182 

Minnesota 3 168 166 

Mississippi y é 260 260 

Missouri 3 3 228 392 

Montana 6 

Nebraska os 6 

New Hampshire 383 é 4,494 4,514 7 3,923 

New Jersey , 4,425 4,486 f 2,127 

New York 5 5,333 5,622 12,112 

North Carolina d 291 318 2,496 

North Dakota é 17 20 

Ohio ( 5 803 813 2,141 2,027 
169 203 23 23 

Pennsylvania 2 98 21,753 23,902 28,775 30,493 

Rhode Island 23 239 «9,521 «(10,482 1,634 1,496 

South Carolina 40 40 720 1,244 

South Dakota ‘ 72 

Tennessee 3 70 873 1,264 
118 30 90 

Utah 2 103 111 

Vermont y 802 ( 584 523 

Virginia : 753 1,270 

Washington : 22 10 

West Virginia 9 472 472 

Wisconsin 2,832 3,080 

Wyoming 

OUR ccrscacascrcceesessd 6,020 1,492 75,721 82,956 

Sets of Woolen Cards in 

Knitting Mills .......... 1,181 


Total Sets of Woolen 
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In the Knitting industry we find an 
increase of 914 per cent. in the num- 
ber of knitting which 
means a doubling of the capacity in 


machines, 


less than eight years. 

The silk 
twisting spindles increased 7 3/10 per 
cent, and the silk 
11 2/10 per cent. in 
The rate of shown on silk 
looms would the weaving 
capacity of the country in less than 
seven years. 


number of spinning and 


looms increased 


the past year. 
increase 


double 


In the rapid increase of our textile 
machinery and the lack of any corre. 
sponding increase in the outlet for 
goods are to be found the causes for 
the depression has 


which prevailed 


in every branch of textile industry. 
The comparisons which we have made 
well lead 
the 


attention may be profitably employed 


manufac- 
that 


may our textile 


turers to conclusion their 


in finding new outlets for their manu- 
fuctured 


goods, 


WOOL MARKET. 
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July enters with a slight improved 
feeling manifesting itself in wool circ- 
cles, This has not, however, been ac- 
companied by strengthening of 
price. Holders of wool have found it 
somewhat easier to secure the asking 


The weakest part of the mar- 


any 


price. 
ket has been in coarse wools, due to 
the stocks of 


wools throughout the world; while the 


immense cross-bred 
most marked influence of these stocks 
has the quotations 
of coarse wools they have undoubted- 


been to depress 
ly exerted a sympathetic effect upon 
fine grades. 

There 
ment in the goods market, 


has been a slight improve- 


and many 
mills have secured orders which prom- 
ise to keep them busy well into the 
light weight season. Purchases of 
wool, however, continue light in vol- 
ume as a large bulk of the orders for 


goods are on fabrics into which cot- 
ton and shoddy figure largely as raw 
materials, Large sales of the new 
clip have been made in the West at 
prices fully up to if not slightly in 
advance of seaboard quotations indi 
cating the confidence of dealers in the 
future of wool values. 

There is a general belief that the 
prices for wool are now at the lowest 
point that they 


and that, if the 


are likely to reach 


new clip has been 
moved to the East prices will strength- 
en. No 


expected as general conditions do not 


immediate rise is, however, 


Warrant any marked advance; while 


there has been a slight improvement 
market, 
very far 


have 
the 
goods that they could turn out. There 


the mills 
selling all 


in the goods 


come from 


are undoubtedly large stocks of the 
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old clip remaining on hand in addition 
to the new clip now coming forward. 
Woolen manufacturing abroad contin- 
ues in a very depressed condition, re- 
sulting in low prices for the staple. 


Our tariff does not prevent foreign 
conditions from effecting our domestic 
market, and the foreign market is a 
factor in regulating the price of wool 
in our home markets. 





Lbs. in units of one million. 





EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF RAW WOOL, YARN AND WASTE. 


Value in units of $100,000. 








EXPORTS. 


IMPORTS. 





Year Ending 
June 30. 


WwooL, 


| SHODDY, NOILS, 
ETC, 





| 
WOOL, 


Lbs. 


Value. | Lbs. Value. 





152.6 
182.4 
196.9 
210.6 

61. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED WOOLENS. 


\ 
| 
| 


Value in units of $100,000. 








Exports — VALUE. 


IMPORTS — VALUE. 





Year 
Ending 
June 30. | 


riauonels 
and 
Blankets 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Total 


Carpets. 
Shawls. 
Clothing 
Other. 





rors 
zoe 


414 
- 169 
244 
040 
044 
-012 
March .v098 .008 
April .066 .001 
May 1.110 .001 
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—The production of cotton in Rus- 
sian middle Asia, Bokhara, and 
Khiva in 1900 is reported as showing 
a notable increase over the preceding 
year, which is chiefly attributed to 
the use of first-class American seed. 
Most of the former cornfields are be- 
ing planted with cotton, so that a 
total of 7,780,000 cwts. can now be 
raised. The general increase of cot- 
ton planting in Asiatic lands was 44.5 
per cent. over the product of 1899, the 
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increase in the Russian districts being 
28.5 per cent. 





—Praise is seldom the coin of the 
realin.—Reauchene. 

—In politics it is sometimes neces- 
sary to fall in order to rebound.—A. 
Tournier, 

—It is more difficult to repair a 
fault than to avoid committing it.— 
Paul Bourget. 





COTTON MARKET 


COTTON MARKET. 
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In consequence of an expected cor- 
ner in July cotton which has been ad- 
vertived extensively in speculative 
circles, and also by reason of the un- 
doubted improvement in the 
market resulting in free purchase by 
manufacturers, the quotations for the 
raw material at the beginning of July 
show a distinct advance from that 
prevailing at the beginning of June. 
Weather conditions have continued 
favorable through the cotton sections 
and the new crop is doing well. The 
safety of the new crop is, however, 
very far from being assured, and 
weather reports will continue to be 
availed of by speculators to zigzag 
prices, At the close of June there was 
a slight easing down of prices. The 
quotations for spot and near by 
months show a substantial premium 
over the distant months. The advance 
in prices has resulted in a correspond- 
ingly increased movement toward the 
sea board. 

Both in England and on the Conti- 
nent the cotton manufacturing contin- 
ues dull and unsatisfactory. Mills 
throughout Europe are running on 
short time and further curtailment of 
production is proposed. Foreign man- 
ufacturers have, however, 
disposition to replenish depleted stock 
and the movement of spot cotton in 
foreign markets during the middle 
and latter part of June was greater 
than for many previous months. 


goods 


shown a 


The total visible supply through the 
world on June 28, according to the 
Chronicle, was 2,866,908 bales; as com- 
pared with 1,869,053 bales last year; 
3,797,592 bales in 1899; and 3,133,500 
bales in 1898. 





—Some time ago the Texas railroad 
comraissioners declined to fix a lower 
freight rate on cotton in round bales. 
A reduction was asked for on the 
ground that owing to the greater den- 
sity of the round bale much more cot- 
ton could be packed in a car, and 
consequently, according to the princi- 
ples already laid down by the com- 
missioners themselves for their own 
guidance, a lower rate should be fixed 
on round bales. Action was taken to 
compel the commissioners to fix a 
lower rate on round bales. It was 
shown that the average weight of 
square baled cotton carried in a car 


was 26,773 lbs., yielding a revenue of 


$144.16. The revenue per mile was 
47 3/10 and the bales per car averaged 
50 7/10. The number of days in trap- 
sit averaged 9 1/10. The round baled 
cotton averaged 49,221 Ibs. per car 
and a revenue per car of $265.03. The 
revenue per car miles averaged 92 3/10 
and the time in transit 5 6/10 days. 
The court decided against the railroad 
commissioners, and in favor of a low- 
er rate on the round bale cotton. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF RAW COTTON AND WASTE. 


Lbs. in unit's ot one million. 


EXPORTS 
Year 
TOTAL. 
Ending 


June 30, 


Value in units of $100,000. 


IMPORTS. 


COTTON 


RAW COTTON, WASTE. 
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3x50 
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8100 
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300.8 
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EXPORTS AND 


IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED COTTONS. 


Value in units of $100,000. 








EXPORTS — VALUE. 





Year 
Ending 


June 30 


Uncolored. 
Apparel. 


Colored. 


IMPORTS — VALUE. 


Uncolored. 
Other. 
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England's 
clearly 


—The weak point in 
great industrial 


pointed out by Winston Churchill, a 


fabric was 


Lancashire M. P., in a recent address 
Speaking of 
of 


before his constituents. 
the 


hire, he said: 


vast cotton industry Lancas- 


We for our existence 
upon trade, and must vigilantly watch 
our commercial position. These things 
are brought home to me very powerfully 
because I was a Lancashire M. P. If you 
Want to see an artificial country, look 
at Lancashire. There in a stony, bar- 
ren country is an enormious concentra- 
tration of population in great cities, 
where chimneys rise instead of forests. 
The whole aspect is essentially artificial. 
I have been told that within seven miles 
of Manchester there were no fewer than 


depend entirely 


millions of human beings, and the 
greater part of these are dependent for 
their daily bread upon the condition of 
the crop at one end of the world and the 
state of the market at tthe other. I do 
not say there is danger; I do not think 
there is. One thing ensures the cotton 
trade in Lancashire for many long days; 
aithough cotton might be spun in other 
countries, it takes more than two gener- 
ations to make a cotton operative. This 
is the foundation of our Imperial great- 


ness. 


b1X 


-—lLhe question of old age pensions 
is now being agitated in France. The 
manufacturers of all classes of goods 
are very disturbed over the 
prespect of an additional tax being 
placed upon their business to provide 
tne money for these pensions. 


much 





SEASONABLE FABRICS 


Seasonable Fabrics. 


SILKS 


The local silk market is compara 


tively dull a 


t the 


present 


t 


ime, 


bi 


it 


stocks are in excellent shape and con 


‘ined mostly 


to staple coods. 


a “between-season’s” time 


business, but 


prospects 


bright and a large volume 


has already 


been 


booked. 


for 


f 


This 


s 


the silk 


fall 


business 


There 


is 


not the slightest doubt but that silks 
will enter largely into the make-up of 
fall garments and the plain taffeta 
will again be the leader. Many of 
the mills are running full time on fall 
orders for plain goods, but of course 
the various lines of fancies are not 
as yet fully developed. One particular 
style which has already proved a pro- 
nounced success, is a white lace effect 
stripe on a navy blue and black 


ground, with small satin jacquard 
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figures in self colors. This line is 
made in some 15 different patterns; 
No. 1 will convey an idea of the gen- 
eral effect. This cloth is manufac- 
tured by the Post & Sheldon Co., and 
in a 22-inch width sells at 57% cents 
regular. 
LADIES’ WEAR WOOLENS. 

Plain goods will be in strong favor 
for fall and very few fancies wlll be 
sold, except in small hair lines or sim- 
ilar effects. The trade will also be 
on lighter weight fabrics; the extreme 
heavy weights of last season being no 
longer considered desirable. No. 2 
represents. a style of a 50-inch, all 
worsted hair line stripe cloth on which 
Sack & Stiasteny have done a good 
business at 50 cents regular. The 
same concern has also done very well 
on a 50-inch all wool camels’ hair 
mixture in plain hair line stripe effects 
at 85 cents regular, as illustrated in 
No. 3. 

COTTON GOODS. 

The season for cotton wash dress 
goods is practically over and jobbers 
are busily engaged in cleaning up 
their stocks. New lines are not yet 
being shown, except in a few instances 
where staple lines have already been 
opened. 

No. 4 shows a style of the Rankin 
percales, 36 inches wide, which sell at 
9 cents net in an 84 by 84 cloth. 

WOOLENS. 

The market for men’s wear woolens 
and worsteds still rules unusually 
quiet, and buyers are extremely con- 
servative in ordering. Until a short 
time ago the weather was so extreme- 
ly adverse to favorable trade that 
business on spring garments was light, 
which fact was of course reflected in 
the fall buying of manufacturers. 
Some lines are well sold up, but these 
are the exceptions. A line of soft 
tinished, twist cassimeres, which has 
sold unusually well, is represented at 
No. 5. This is from the line of Oel- 
bermann, Dommerich & Co., and sold 
at $1.32% regular in 6/4 width. This 
particular fabric has also been bought 
by the manufacturers of ladies’ gar- 


ments, who are utilizing it for their 
fall lines, both for skirts and for long 
outer garments. This fact has un. 
doubtedly added to its success. 





Increased Markets for Our Knit Goods 
Mills. 


The growth of the knit goods in- 
dustry in the United States has been 
so rapid during the past few years 
that the subject of increased markets 
is becoming one of vital importance 
to the manufacturer of this class of 
goods. The depression in the under- 
wear and hosiery trade which we are 
experiencing at the present time is 
largely a result of over-production, 
following upon the unprecedented 
business of a year or so ago, and 
should serve as a strong reminder 
that more attention should be de- 
voted to the building up of our export 
trade. An established foreign trade 
would not only serve as a safety 
valve to maintain trade equilibrium at 
home, but would also tend to stimu- 
late our manufacturers to greater ac- 
tivity and progress, and would result 
in the extending of our knit goods 
manufacturing interests by offering 
an inducement for the investments of 
capitalists. 

Since the close of the Spanish- 
American war a very fair demand 
has arisen for certain bow grades of 
underwear for the Porto Rican and 
Cuban trade, and the increase in this 
direction has been extremely gratify- 
ing. These colonies have hitherto 
been purchasing the greater part of 
their knit goods from Spain, but the 
demand, owing to the conditions in 
the islands, was only for the 
lowest grades of knit goods; but with 
a new era before them and brighter 
prospects ahead they are asking for 
hetter merchandise and too much at- 
tention cannot be devoted to catering 
for this trade. 

The South American export trade 
is also developing to a marked extent, 
but here we are considerably ham- 
pered by inadequate shipping facili- 
ties, as goods can be shipped to any 


very 
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part of South America from Europe 
at a much less expense than if 
shipped from the United States. In- 
creased facilities for transportation 
with reduced rates would undoubt- 
edly result in a large increase in our 
South American trade. 

Prospects for an increase of trade 
with China are also rapidly improv- 
ing and as soon as their troubles are 
over a revival of trade in this direc- 
tion may be looked for, indications of 
which are already being noticed. The 
cotton trade, which already has such 
a strong foothold in China, is serving 
as an excellent introduction for our 
other textile productions, and even 
within the last month commission 
houses and selling agents have re- 
ceived a number of inquiries for un- 
derwear for the China market, mostly 
on goods under $4.25 per dozen; on 
goods of this: character several sales 
have recently been made. 

In this connection the changing at- 
titude of the administration toward 
the matter of our foreign trade rela- 
tions is of great significance, and the 
indications at the present time are 
that next winter steps will be taken 
to modify the present tariff on a basis 
of reciprocity with other countries, 
but whether or not the knit goods in- 
dustry is on a strong enough basis to 
warrant any change in the protective 


policy is an open question and one 
which demands a great deal of ser- 
ous consideration before any definite 
European countries 


steps are taken. 
are realizing more and 
day the important place which this 
country is taking among the commer- 
cial nations of the world; it is only a 
question of time, and that time is per- 
haps not so very far distant, when a 
lowering of our tariff walls may be 
to our own best interests. ‘ 

matter to which it be- 
manufacturers to devote 
the making of 


more every 


Another 
hooves our 
more attention, is 
higher grades of goods for our home 
market to take the place of such 
goods as are still being imported from 
France and Switzerland. We refer 


more particularly to the finer grades 
of men’s balbriggan underwear, large 
quantities of which are still imported 
from France; and the better qualities 
of ladies’ Swiss ribbed underwear 
manufactured in Switzerland. There 
is no question whatever in the mind 
of the writer but that underwear 
equal to the finest Swiss goods can 
be produced in this country and can 
be readily marketed in spite of the 
strong prejudice in favor of goods of 
foreign manufacture, which, unfortu- 
nately, still exists in the minds of 
many, but which, it is gratifying to 
note, is being fast wiped out by the 
rapid forward strides of American 
mills. 

During the past few years, more 
particularly the last three years, there 
has been a phenomenal development 
of our hosiery manufacturing inter- 
ests and we are today turning out 
lines of goods which only a short 
time ago were being imported from 
Germany and England. Considerable 
attention is being directed toward the 
inanufacture of full fashioned hosiery 
both for and women’s wear, 
and many mills are being equipped 
with the necessary machinery for 
producing these goods, and a much 
better article is being produced today 
by our own mills to sell to the trade 
at $1.90 and $2.00 than can be landed 
for anything like that figure. The 
prejudice in favor of foreign colors 
works to a certain extent against the 
domestic manufacture, but this preju- 
dice, too, is being gradually over- 
come, and today some of the well- 
known and extensively advertised 
domestic brands are held almost as 
high in popular favor as the best 
known foreign dyed. 

More attention should also be de- 
voted to many of the smaller details 
which always characterize the foreign 
stocking—such as the neatly 
pressed heel and toe, the uniform 
stamping, and the careful banding, 
boxing and labeling, and many other 
trivial points, which cer- 
the actual in- 


men’s 


made 


seemingly 
tainly do not impair 
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trinsic value of the article, but which 
should not be overlooked, as they all 
count toward making the finished 
pachage more attractive to the buyer. 

With the natural advantages which 
we have at our disposal we should 
before many years succeed in gaining 


for ourselves a great share of the 


commerce of the world, and, among 


the textiles, the knit goods industries 
should lead the van. 


FOREIGN TRADE. 


The Paper Box Question. 


convention of 
Philadel- 
phia to discuss trade questions, many 
textile 


recent 
held in 


During the 
southern delegates, 
problems important to the 
were considered by that body. 
vital 


trade 


Not among the least of these 


problems was the freight on paper 
boxes and the possibility of diminish- 
After get- 


mills, espe- 


ing this item of expense. 


ting data from the large 


A few 
mill, 


years ago an enterprising 
situated some distance from the 
of the paper box supply, after 


vexatious 


source 


sulfering delays and high 
freight rates, added a paper box plant 
with 
was allowed to grow 
until 
full 


appliances 


size such remarkable 


that it 


 sunall 
success 
in size as the needs demanded 
its proportions represented a 
latest 


modern machinery for the 


equipment of the 
and most 
manufacture of their own 
The 


reserved for made-up boxes 


special 


paper boxes. large store-room 
formerly 
of various sizes was converted into a 
productive factory; the money locked 
up in box stock was transferred into 
machinery; and the amount 
paid out for freight was applied for 


Many wills now running their 


formerly 


labor. 
own paper box plants have paid for 
the investment within a year, as, with 


careful management, a saying of 40 
per cent. or more on the cost of paper 


boxes has been made. 


KEYSTONE SCORER AND CUTTER. 


cially in the hosiery, underwear, knit- 
ting, shoe and other industries where 
paper boxes are a_ necessity, the 
freight expenditure was found to fig- 
ure three times greater than for other 
This 
tion, entering as it does into the cost 
of production without in the least en- 
product, 


commodities. enormous propor- 


hancing the quality of the 
aroused the interest of the assembly 
forth sugges- 
backed in a 


and numerous 
tions, 


with practical experience. 


brought 


cases 


number of 


With a view of getting a good idea 
of the method of making paper boxes 
und of the kind of machinery neces- 
sary, a visit was recently paid to the 
machine shop of the Charles Beck 
Paper Company Limited, No. 609 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, extending 
half a block in length from Chestnut 
to Ranstead Street, where the Key- 
stone Paper Box Machinery is manu- 
factured. 

The first machine required in their 
process of paper box making is the 





PAPER BOX 


Keystone scorer. 
fed into this machine in sheets accord- 
of the 


The paper board is 


ing to the size box desired, 


which makes a score mark parallel 


KEYSTONE POWER CORNER CUTTER. 
with the four to 
With the depth of box, 
the paper fold 


along the without 


edges correspond 


the that 


will 


SO 


board straight 


lines breaking, 


and form the box into its correct 
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the 
put, 
After 
orf paper 


sheet, thereby doubling the out- 


the 
board 


piece 
is fed, a 


square, or oblong 
is scored it 
number of thicknesses at a time into 
the cutter, after 
Which it is folded into the shape of 


this machine 


Keystone corner 

The blades on 
that only the actual 
cutting in contact with 
each other, and in this way avoid un- 
Boxes 


the box. 
arranged 


are Sv 


edges come 
friction and wear. 
are also made by having V 
cut in the two side edges, instead of 
cutting out the corners, an operation 
adopted for the purpose of preventing 
waste of material in deep boxes. 

The of boxes may 
tened corner 
the 
Corners 


necessary 


shapes 


corners be fas- 
together 

which 

with a thin flat 
usually fastened with strips of gum- 
med paper or muslin fed from a roll 
ivto a corner stayer, and the machine 
automatically off the 
for the of the 


stays the corners together. 


on a wire 


stitcher, stitches corners 


wire. are 


required 
and 


cuts 


length size box, 


These ma- 
chines will stay the corners of paper 
boxes from % inch up to 3 inches deep 


by foot power, and up to 8 inches 


KEYSTONE SHEAR. 


The the box and 


treated in 


body of 
the 


shape. 
lid are 
For large quantities a double scoring 


Same manner, 


scores In 


of 


machine is used, which 


both directions with one feeding 


deep by belt also 


made to turn the stay-strip automat- 


power. They are 
ically over into the inside of the box. 

Instead of cutting the of 
deep boxes, as previously described, 


corners 
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sides 


if the 
in one 


will be 
bottom 


tuere less waste 
and are 
with a flange running along the edges 


made piece 
to which the end pieces are pasted. 
end pieces automatically 
pasted and put on by the ending ma- 
chine, and it is only necessary for the 
operator to feed the body of the box 
to the machine which does the rest. 


These are 


KEYSTONE COVERING MACHINE. 


For cutting paper boards into ends 


und various sizes, as well as general 
cutting, the Keystone shears are used. 
{i has gauges to enable uniform cut- 
most neces- 
The 


ting to accurate sizes, a 


sary thing in paper box making. 


rnife blades have adjustments so that 
they will cut matter how 
much they have been ground or worn. 

The high finish 
paper boxes is obtained by pasting on 


true no 


on the outside of 
glazed colored papers, which operation 
is done on the Keystone covering mia- 
The paper in rolls, cut to cor- 
width, is carried over paste 
the front of the machine, 
is wrapped around the box 
the re- 
blades 


chine, 
rect 

Wheels to 
where it 

and cut to 
length with knife 
worked by a treadle. This method of 


by the 
quired 


operator, 


using roll paper is far more economi- 
cal than where paper is used in sheets 
and produces far better and more uni 
form work. 

Although roll paper for covering can 
be cut to order by the paper supply 
houses, many paper box manufacto- 
ries have found it more‘ profitable to 
slit the their machines. 
For this purpose the Keystone slitter 
circular 
knives arranged in pairs, and adjust- 


roll on own 


is used. It has a number of 
able to the various widths of paper to 
be slit. 
the paper 
and is 


Starting from the parent roll, 
the knives 
rewinding 


through 
two 
The more complete machine is 
the roll 


passes 


wound upon 


bars. 


arranged with parent and 


KEYSTONE 3-BAR SLITTER. 
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three rewinding rolls on the same 
side of the machine, bringing the en- 
tire operation directly under the eye 
of the operator. It has improved time 
saving devices which greatly facilitate 
the output where large quantities are 
ty be done. 

For boxes requiring thumb-holes the 
Keystone thumb-hole cutter is 
ployed, which cuts both sides of the 
box at one clip. It can be quickly ad- 
justed for large or small boxes. 

A small outfit for making 
boxes, equipped with Keystone 
chinery consisting of Keystone scorer, 
shears, corner cutter and covering ma- 
chine, costing less than $500, and with 
but a few operators, will turn out as 
many as 500 finished boxes per day. 

Our correspondent was also _ in- 
formed that those mills who had put 
in their own paper box making plants, 
even with inexperienced operators 
had, in many cases, enlarged their 
plants adding printing presses for 
printing labels and other work. With- 
out exception the investment had 
proven most satisfactory and profit- 
able, to nothing of the 
ience of the boxes 
wanted. 


em- 


paper 
ma- 


say conven- 


having when 
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cards were required for its production 
on the looms. Fig. 1 shows the ap- 
paratus required for this process. The 
original design or figure which is to 
be woven is placed on the upright 
board (V V) which is fastened to the 
truck (I), This truck is mounted on 
wheels and runs on a track so as to 
permit of easy adjustment of the dis- 
tance between the design and the lens. 
The room is divided by a partition 
(W) separating the light room (A) from 
the dark room (B). In the wall of 
this purtition are placed a pair of 
lenses, The frame holding the lenses 
is so constructed that plates may be 
inserted between them. The illustra- 
tion shows one of these plates in posi- 
tion. There is another truck in the 
dark room (B) mounted on wheels and 
movable on a track. On this -truck 
two frames (R R) and (P P) are placed. 

The light coming from the object on 
(V V) will pass through the lenses and 
be thrown upon the screens. In the 
dark room the image of the object will 
be upside down, or in a reversed posi- 
tion from that of the object outside. 
This is due to the crossing of the rays 
of light. The screen (R R) is placed 
at the point where these rays cross, or 
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Jacquard Pattern Making by Photog- 
raphy. 


In the May issue on Page 854 we 
noted that a Jacquard pattern for the 
scene representing the coronation of 
Franz Josef I. had been made by the 


Szczpanik photographic process. The 


work of making the design is said to 
have taken six hours only. 43776 


in other words, at the point where the 
rays are focused. If a hole be made 
in the screen (R R) the light will pass 
through this hole, and the image will 
be reproduced on the screen (P P) 
but in a reversed position. In the 
frame (R R) a perforated plate (Fig. 
2) is set, and in the frame (P P) a 
glass plate is fixed. 
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There are two methods of using this 
jacquard 
reproduced 


apparatus for making pat- 
terns. The 
is placed on the board (V Y) in front 
of the 


shown at 


design to be 
lens. design 
lig. 3 to be 


white 


Supposing the 
the light 


used, 


coming from the part of this 


design would pass through the lens 


thrown first screen 
1), while the black 
light will leave the 
figure dark. If a 
square hole in it is inserted between 


and be upon the 


part emitting no 
balance of the 
plate having a 


the lenses, the rays of light will strike 
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FIG. 2 


the holes in the plate (1) and passing 


through them will be reproduced op 


the plate (M) in the form shown at 


(Fig. 4). 


If the pattern to be produced is one 


that can be made by a combination of 


two weaves, one for the ground and 


the other for the figure, the design is 





FIG, 8. 


placed on the board and the figure i 


exposed with a plate having say a 


square hole between the lenses. Then 
this 


exchanged for one 


plate having the square 


hole is 


having say a tri- 


angular hole, ard the ground work is 


design is 
and the 
square, and 
the ground work by triangular points. 
Suitable photographic paper is placed 
behind the glass (M) and the door (D) 
is brought down pressing this paper 
tightly 
it firmly in position; by exposing al- 
ground 
with different 
plates having different shaped holes in 
figure 
This 
is the method adopted for the simple 
designs requiring but two weaves. 


exposed. In this way the 
plate (M), 


figure is represented by 


thrown on the 


against the glass and holding 


ternately the figure and the 


work of the design 


them between the lenses; the 


is photographed upon the paper. 


When it is desired to use this proc- 
which 
suitable 
each shade 
shown in the 
The draft of the weave 
used for the 


ess to reproduce a design in 


there is very fine shading, 


weaves are selected for 
which is to be 
woven goods. 
darkest shade is 
then perforated in the plate (1) with 
The draft for 
is to give the next 
lighter shade is then perforated in the 


to be 
the largest sized holes. 
the weave which 
same plate with smaller holes, and in 


this way all the different weaves to 
plate 


hole, the 


be used are punctured in the 
different 


lightest 


each with a size 


weave for the shade having 


the smallest holes. 
The scene to be reproduced is placed 
board (V 


ated as already described is placed in 


on the V): the plate perfor- 


gO) 
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the frame (R R), and the exposure is 
The dark shades of the picture 
will light 


which are strong enough to affect the 


made, 
throw out weak rays of 
photographic paper through the large 
holes, but not through the small holes. 
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As the large holes are arranged ac- 
cording to the weave required for the 
darkest shade, it follows that the por- 
tions of the perforated screen (L) on 
which these weak rays of light fall, 
will be printed at (M) with the cor- 
responding weave. The next smaller 
sized holes will admit sufficient light 
from the next lighter shades of the 
picture to make an impression on the 
paper, and these will be printed in ac- 
cordance with the weave required for 
that shade. 


Automatic Ironing Machine 
Goods. 


for Knit 


The 
shows the improved ironing machine 
for knit goods 
J. W. Craw Machinery 
Norwalk, This 
irons and presses ribbed and flat knit 


accompanying illustration 
manufactured by the 
Co., South 
Conn. machinery 


underwear, giving a fine, smooth fin- 


ish and attractive appearance. It 
presses the goods so flat that a much 
larger quantity can be packed in a 
break the 


It is now in operation in many 


case. It does not buttons. 
mills, 
giving good satisfaction. 

The builders wish to call the atten- 
tion of manufacturers to the low cost 
of operating this machine. No skilled 
required, and the 


well 


various 
that the 


labor is 


parts are so guarded 
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danger of accident to the employees is 


reduced to a minimum. 
Adjustment is easily made for dif- 


ferent classes of goods, and the suc- 
cess which it has met with wherever 
installed is the best guarantee of its 
merit. The builders claim that it will 
do a larger quantity of better work 
than any other 
market, 


machine on the 


The following letters from users of 
this ironing machine speak for them- 


selves: 


Adrian Knitting Company, Adrian, Mich, 

The J. W. Craw Laundry Mchy. Co., 

So. Norwalk, Conn. 
Gentlemen: 

Replying ‘to your favor of the llth 
inst. would say that the Mangle pur- 
chased of you Dec. 3ist, 1900, and which 
we are using, presses and irons the goods 
we manufacture very satisfactorily. More 
and greatly superior work can be done 
than with a press and at much less cost 
and is therefore more economical. 

Yours truly, 
Adrian Knitting Co. 
Per Ladd J. Lewis. 


J. C. Roulette & Co., Hagerstown, Md 
The J. W. Craw Laundry Mchy. Co., 

South Norwalk, Conn. 
Gentlemen: 

Replying to yours of Oct. 23, re 
garding the second mangle which you re- 
cently furnished and set up for us would 
say that like the first one it is doing its 
work very satisfactorily and we are very 
much pleased with same. ‘ 

Very truly yours, 
J. C. Roulette & Co 





—Vanity is the cobweb of the mind. 
-Commerson. 
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The Action of Caustic Seda on Wool. 


BY CC. EARLE WASHBURN, 
Awarded The Textile World's Gold Medal at the 
Philadelphia Textile School, June 6th, 1901. 


The following article is the thesis 
which C. Earle Washburn was 
the Textile World’s gold 
medal at the Philadelphia Textile 
School this year. It is a very credit- 
able essay, and illustrates one of the 
this 


ior 
awarded 


important objects aimed for in 


C. EARLE WASHBURN 


the encouragement of 
students to follow lines of original 
research, and to demonstrate by prac- 
tical experience what he is trying to 
prove. The facts demonstrated by 
these experiments have been used 
abroad with considerable success in 
treating wool for certain fabrics. The 
line of research, however, is quite 
original, and certainly praiseworthy. 

The winner of the medal, is the son 
of Charles E. Washburn, who was for 
some years overseer of dyeing at the 
Rlackmton Woolen Co., and since the 
closing down of that establishment 
bas filled a similar position at Bast 


school; i. e., 


Rochester. 
Young Washburn 
Woonsocket in 1878, 


was 


born in 
and received his 
early education in that place and in 


North 


high 


Adams, graduating from the 
there in 1897. For the 
two following he worked as 
pattern weaver and as second-hand 
in the dye-house of the Blackinton 
Woolen Co., and, appreciating the ad- 
to be gained by a course at 
entered the chemis- 
try and dyeing department of the 
Philadelphia Textile 1893, 
graduating with honors in June, 1901. 

He will work with his father 
to acquaint himself more thoroughly 
with the practical conditions of miil 


school 


years 


vantages 
a textile school, 


School in 


work, and ultimately expects to be- 
come a chemist or dyer on his own 
account textile manufactur- 
ing establishment. 


in some 


It is claimed that the action of 
caustic soda solutions of certain con- 
centrations on wool is to increase the 
tensile strength of the fibre, and also 
its affinity for dye-stuffs. It was de- 
sired to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the subject, and to discover 
the conditions for obtaining the max- 
imum effect. The following is an 
outline of the method pursued in 
making the investigation. 

1. Determined the original strength 
of the yarn. 

2. Steeped in caustic 
the following concentra- 
35 deg. 


soda for 5 
minutes at 
tions: 5 deg. Tw., 25 deg. Tw., 
I'w., 40 deg. Tw., 60 deg. Tw., 
Tw., 80 deg. Tw., 82 deg. Tw., 90 deg. 
Tw., 100 deg. Tw. 

3. Selected degree giving maximum 
strength and steep for: 1 m., 5 m., 10 
m., 20 m., 30 m., 60 m. 

4. Steeped in the best degree of 
concentration and for the best time 
varying the temperature: 0 deg. C., 10 
deg. C., 15 deg. ©., 20 deg. C., 30 deg. 
C., 60 deg. C., 100 deg C. 

5. Used different qualities of wool 
under the best conditions. 

6. Used different methods for wash- 
ing after steeping. 

7. For Dyeing Qualities. 

Dyed skeins of treated yarn and 
also untreated in same bath with 
1-—Acid Dyes; 2—Basic Dyes; 3—Mor- 
dant Dyes; 4—Substantive Dyes. 


70 deg. 
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A brief sketch of observations made 
follow. 

Samples of worsted yarn having a 
tensile 41.3 Ibs. were 
treated with caustic soda of varying 
strengths for 5 minutes. They 
quickly washed in water, then in a 
1 per cent. solution of sulphuric acid, 
followed by a washing with water, 
after which they were dried and their 
redetermined. When 
soda of 5 per 


strength of 


- 


were 


tensile strength 
caustic 


solutions of 
cent. to 60 per cent. Tw. were used, 


the wool was found to’ rapidly disin- 
tegrate and as long as the yarn re- 
would be drawn out to 
nearly twice its original length. On 
drying, the yarn was very much felted 


mained wet 


and had greatly decreased in strength. 
It was found that caustic soda solu- 
tion at 35 Tw. had the 


powerful action on the yarn, it being 


deg. most 
entirely disintegrated at this point of 
concentration, It that 
in solutions from 70 deg. Tw. to 100 


was observed 


deg. Tw. the yarn was not felted. 
The maximum 
the yarn was found to be at 82 deg. 


tensile strength of 


Tw. when a tensile strength of 55.5 
Ibs. was found. 

It was found that if the 
soda was allowed to act for a longer 
than 5 m. the 
Wool which had been 
treated with concentrated alkali solu- 
greater affinity for 
coloring matters than ordinary wool. 

The results and observations taken 
from the various experiments follow: 

Forty 2/36 yarn 
placed in the clamps of a 
strength machine so that the strands 
and that might 
exert the same resistance to strain. 

After having arranged the yarn in 
the upper clamp, the lower clamp was 
placed in such a position that the dis- 
tance between the upper and the 
lewer was exactly one inch. The 
power Was now applied and the dial 
was found to register 38.5 Ibs. The 
above operation was repeated ten 
times with the following results: 

Forty Ibs.; 38; 40.5; 38.5; 42: 37.5; 39.- 


caustic 
time tensile strength 
was reduced. 


tions showed a 


strands of were 


tensile 


were parallel ach 


5; 40; and 38. Taking an average of 
the above results we have 41.3 lbs. for 
the original tensile strength of the 
yarn to be used in making the tests. 

After having determined the origi- 
nal tensile strength we now proceed 
to experiment with the yarn in caus- 
tic soda solutions of varying strengths 
at different temperatures and for 
varying lengths of time. The first 

(Continued in August). 





Memoirs of a Veteran Wool Carder 
(Continued from June.) 


I worked at spare spinning for a 
month or so, and during this time ex- 
changed my English money for Amer- 
ican currency at the rate of $11 for 
each pound. One day I started on foot 
with my carpet bag in hand for North 
Arriving there about haif 
I found Sutton’s Mill 
asked for the boss spinner. 


Andover. 
past five, ana 
Seeing 
that I looked a little green, he put me 
on an old blanket jack. 
next morning and worked until noon 
time. At 2 p. m. I asked the spinner 
what time the train started for Low- 
ell. He said, “2.30.” “All right,” I 
replied, “Il am off; if I can’t find a bet- 
ter job this, I am 
tramp.” 

I stayed at Lowell that night, and 
the next morning at 4 o’clock 
and with carpet bag in hand went for 
the depot. I asked the ticket agent 
what time the next train left Lowell. 
He said, “5 o’clock.” I asked him for 
a ticket, and he said, “Where do you 
want to go?” “Where there are some 
woolen mills,” I replied. He told me 
that there were lots of woolen mills in 
Lowell, and I answered, “Yes, but I 
don’t like Lowell.” ‘‘Well,” he said, 
“I can give you a ticket for New Ha- 
“All right,” I replied, 
“give it to me.” 

Little did I know where New Haven 
was; however, I arrived there about 
noon time, bought some crackers and 
cheese for dinner, and then went to 
the depot and asked the agent where 
the woolen mills were. 


I began work 


than going to 


arose 


ven, Conn.” 


He asked me 
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told him I 


said, 


do, and I 
“Well,” he 
Want spinners at Beacon Falls.” 


what I could 
“they 
He 


So I 


could spin. 
far 
Beacon Falls and 
at half past six. 


said it was not very 
ticket for 


reached that place 


away. 


bought a 


The depot building little shan- 
ty, and I felt homesick when I looked 
around and found about twenty houses 


was a 


clustered in a 
However, 


and one store valley 


surrounded by mountains. 
I hunted up the boss spinner, and he 
told 


ing. 


me to come to work in the morn- 
In the morning I went to the mill 
asked for Mr. the 
A Mr. Wolf was agent of the 
mill at this time. 
work on a jack, and I got along very 
This 1864. 


I soon got acquainted with the mill 


and Warner, boss 
spinner, 
The boss set me to 


well. was in November, 
help, and being something of a green- 
of to take 
me. On Christmas day a 


horn some them tried ad- 


vantage of 
Naugatuck, and 


tittle 


party of us went to 


imbibed a 
their 


there some of them 


too much booze, and on way 


home Mike, a burly spinner, picked on 
to 


before he got 


me and proposed give me a good 


thrashing; through with 
the job he found himself in the Naug 
atuck we fished out 


He did 


him 
bother 


and 
drowned. 
that. 

I worked in 
of March, 
from 


river, 
nearly not 
me after 
the 


very 


this mill 
1865. 


until first 
did 


S70 a 


and 
$50 
this 


well, 


earning to month. 


Upon leaving place I went to 
Providence with a chum and we called 
at the old Elm Street Mill. 


met here Josh 


The first 


man I was Parsons, 


running a hand and 
had 


I stayed a 


who was jack, 


whom I known as 
England. 
dence, and one day five of us includ 
boat and 
went to Bul 
locks Point, now Crescent Park. When 
coming back a squall struck the boat, 


a clogger in 
week in Provi 


ing Josh hired a small sail 


down Providence river 


but we were all good swimmers. and 
reached Field's Point 
barely alive. 


shore near 


On the next day my chum and I got 


our Connecticut and Rhode Island 


money changed for Pennsylvania bills, 


WORLD 


as we had decided to go to Philadel- 
phia. We started on the 8th of March, 
and reached Philadelphia on the 10th. 
As soon as we landed,-we learned that 
could $15 a 
war. 


month as volun 
Here I 


friend of mine whom I 


we get 


teers for the found a 
had known ip 
England, and who was a great sport 
ing man. 


He 
asked what 


I told him I was a jumper. 
into his and 
I could do. I took him out 
for a trial and satisfied him so that he 


invited us house, 


issued a general challenge at a hop, 


skip and jump. We waited six weeks 
without any one accepting, and then 
gave this enterprise up. 

While in Philadelphia the 
reached the city one day that Lincoln 
had and I for 


get the 


news 


been shot, will 
the 


hews. 


never 
intense excitement 
the first of May I started 
for Boston, and landed there the next 
day. I traveled by the Stonington line, 
found 


over 


On 


and again quite a number of 


soldiers’ bodies on board the boat, but 
I was not quite so green this time as 


on the former occasion, and did not 


sleep on the boxes I hung around 


Boston for a few days enquiring for 


mills, and while 
the 


nanas offered for sale. 


woolen sauntering 
lot of 
Although I did 


were, I bought 


along docks I saw a ba 


not know what they 


one and went into a side street to ea! 


oe 


peeling it, 


tried to bite without 
but I 

the 
the 
people could eat such stuff. 


the banana 


could not get my 


teeth through outside and finally 


threw it into street wondering 
how 
advertisement 

Aetna - Mills, 


out and 


Seeing an for help 
Wate 


found a 


wanted by the 


town, I went there 


number of friends whom TI had known 


in England I secured work at tl 


mill and during my stay organized th 
Club, 


Tinhorn Cricket which was well 


known in this section. I was still quite 


a greenhorn, as you may judge by an 


incident which happened one day at 


the dinner table. T saw some nice red 
fruit sliced 
me, I 


up. and thinking it would 


just suit tried it: as soon as T 


got a taste. T looked around and made 
some remark. and you ought to have 














heard the roar. I left the table and 
afterwards told the boys that fruit 


tasted like soap, and asked them what 








it was. They told me they were toma- 
toes. I said, “No more tomatoes for 
me.” 

It was here that I first met Jane 
Carberry, a young Scotch girl, whom 
I married on the 23d of December, 
1865, in Cambridgeport, Mass., and 
In April, 1866, I 
left the Aetna Mills and went to the 
Assabet Mills at Maynard. The boss 


who is still living. 


spinner here, Joe Bates, would not 
have a spinner working for him unless 
he could make $60 a month. We used 
to make from $60 to $90 a month. Soon 
after I reached the Assabet, the 
carder left and Mr. Harding took his 
place. Mr. Harding at that time wore 
a tall hat to the mill and looked about 
as old then as he does now. Since 
then he has been on the road many 
years for George S. Harwood & Son. 

On the first of May, 1867, I left 
Maynard, saying that I would spin no 
more, and I never have. On the 6th 
of May I started for the West with a 
chum who, like myself, had married a 
Scotch girl. He was looking for a 
spinning and I for a carding job. We 
reached Fort Wayne, Ind., where he 
found work as a spinner; I left him 
here and I have never seen him since. 
Left alone, I continued my westward 
way, nothing daunted, and called at 
the different places as I went along 
until I reached St. Louis. I was un- 
able to find work and started back; at 
Jacksonville, Ill., I found two four-set 
mills, Capps & Co. and the Home 
Woolen Co.; I called on Capps & Co. 
and asked one of them if he knew of 
anyone in want of a carder. He said, 
“No.” but directed me to the other 
mill, where I found the superintend- 
ent, who was an Eastern man. He 
asked me if I could card rolls. I told 
him I did not know what they were; 
he directed me to another room where 
I could see some of them. I went in, 
and upon my return told him that we 
ealled them “carding” in England in- 
stead of rolls. Next morning I started 
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work carding rolls at $2.50 per day. 
This was my first carding job in Am- 
erica. After a few weeks I took 
charge of wool carding and spinning 
and got along very well working there 
until the mill shut down, when they 
gave me first-class testimonials. 

One day who should come to the 
mill but Mike, the fellow whom I had 
thrown into the Naugatuck river. He 
did not know me, and was much con- 
fused when I told him who I was. I 
gave him a job at spinning; he stayed 
four weeks and left; I have never seen 
him since. The mill closed on the 16th 
of January, 1868. I packed up my bag 
and started to see my wife and child, 
whom I had left in Maynard. I found 
the boy had grown very fast. 

Sam DRIver. 


To be continued. 





—Statistics of the German combed 
worsted yarn industry for several 
years past indicate a decadence in 
this branch. In the various districts 
around Cologne there were in the 
year 1895, 253,000 spindles. In 1901 
this number was reduced to 185,000, 
showing a loss of about 27 per cent. 
Besides this the spinning mills around 
Berlin, in Lusatia, etc., have decreased 
about 130,000 spindles; in spite of 
which there has not been a single 
profitable year for such _ establish- 
ments during the period from 1895 to 
1901. The reason for this, says Kub- 
low’s German Trade Review, seems 
to be that the hand-loom weaving in- 
dustry and the small power-loom mills 
are gradually disappearing, and are 
replaced by large power-loom manu- 
factories. These large mills are grad- 
ually but steadily adding their own 
spindles to their establishments. The 
export of yarns becomes smaller the 
more effectively foreign countries are 
hedging themselves with protective 
duties 





—Before the age of twenty we 
simply exist; we live from twenty to 
fifty; after that we  survive.— 
Thevenot, 
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The TEXTILE WORLD asks practical men to contribute articles for this department. We 


pay for articles accepted. The acceptance depends entirely upon the value o 


pressed. 
of experience in writing for publication. 
and photographs and sketches are desirable. 


the ideas ex. 


We make all necessary revisions, and —_ practical men to contribute, regardless 
illustratic 


ons add much to the value of an article, 


All communications are confidential, and under 


no consideration is writer’s name published or made known without his permission, 


The Knit Goods Market. 


The knit goods market has shown a 
steady improvement from week to 
week throughout the month, the lattec 
part of June having developed par- 
ticularly favorable trade 
owing largely to the advent of sea- 
sonable The outlook for 
the fall trade is much more promising, 


conditions, 


weather. 


and jobbers feel more confidence than 


at any time during the seasun. The 


of Oct., 1901, under the name of “The 
American Knit Goods Association.” 
Owing to the increase of business on 
fleece lined underwear since the last 
meeting, it was agreed to remove the 
curtailment restrictions and to allow 
manufacturers to run their plants ac- 
cording to the demands of their busi- 
ness. The convention was adjourned 
to meet again at the Hotel Ten Eyck, 
Albany, on July 27th. 

Some lines for the spring season are 














FIG. 1. 


settlement of the fleeced goods ques- 
tion has certainly had not a little to do 
with putting buyer and seller in a 
a more cheerful frame of mind. 
Another meeting of leading manu- 
facturers of fleece underwear 
was held in Albany on Saturday, June 
22d, at which it 
until August ist the prices 
and terms as adopted May 7th, after 
which date 
looked for. 
the present 


lined 
was determined to 
maintain 
another advance may be 
It was agreed to continue 


organization until the 1st 


FIG. 3. 


FIG, 2. 


already being shown, but manufac- 
turers and agents are backward about 


showing styles or making quotations. 


Some lines of men’s plain and fancy 
babbriggans which the writer saw this 
week were quoted at from 12%c. to 
25e. per dozen less than last season’s 
prices, but whether or not these quo- 
tations will be maintained 
the recent advance in the cotton mar- 


in view of 


ket, 
Business on the cheaper grades of 
men’s sweaters has not been as brisk 


remains to be seen. 
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as might be wished for, but on the 
higher grades of fancy styles a good 
demand is reported both for imme- 
diate delivery and for fall. 

Figure 1 represents what has proven 
to be an excellent seller with the bet- 
ter class of trade. This is an all 
worsted sweater knit with the “rack” 
stitch, which renders the garment 
non-shrinkable and prevents it 
from stretching out of shape after 
washing. The color is bright red, 
with green stripes, bordered with 


also 


The weave is a very handsome honey- 
combed effect, and one of the most 
attractive features is the price. which 
is only $6.00 per dozen an all 
worsted garment. 

In lines of fancy knit goods such as 
hitherto have been imported, many of 
our mills are making rapid advances, 
as the illustrations will show. Figure 
4 represents an infant’s sack made of 
white worsted with pink and white 
mercerized fancy stitch trimmings. and 
pink satin tie ribbon at the neck. Fig- 


for 

















white, which makes a very attractive 
and genteel combination. This gar- 
ment, at $24.00 per dozen, is consid- 
ered particularly good value. 

Figure 2 is also an all 
sweater but in a much heavier weight 
and of an entirely different weave. The 
color is French grey, with narrow red 
stripes, but the peculiar zigzag weave 
is what renders the garment particu- 
larly attractive and which has made 
it an $27.50 per 
dozen. 

“Juvenile” they 
popularly termed, in sizes from 16 to 
24 are also in strong demand. Figure 
3 illustrates one of the handsomest of 
little garments that we have 
seen this season. The color is red, 
with white stripes, an&, the cuffs, 
neck and tail are striped with green. 


worsted 


excellent seller at 


sweaters, as are 


these 


ure 5 is also a very handsome style 
in an infant’s sack. The ground work 


is white, with patterm in pale blue 
mercerized yarn, neatly trimmed cuffs, 
and blue satin ribbon at neck. These 
two styles have sold very well; No. 4 
at $3.50 and No. 5 at $4.50 regular, 
while No. 6 is a plain neat pattern 
with delicate pink trimming, and 
worsted cord and tassel at the neck, 
has sold at $1.60 per dozen regular. 

Figures 7, 8, 9 and 10 illustrate a 
line of fancy worsted and zephyr fas- 
cinators with mercerized patterns, 
ranging in price from $3.00 to $4.50 
per dozen and which are preferred by 
buyers every time when compared 
with similar goods of foreign manu- 
facture. 

The hosiery trade is in a much bet- 
ter condition than at any time during 
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the past few months, and re-orders 


are being received daily in fairly sat- 
Considerable busi- 


isfactory volume. 


ness for has already been 
booked by domestic manufacturers on 
prices a trifle lower 


In the way of fan- 


spring 


staple goods, at 


than last season. 
radically new has been 
effects will still hold 


strong in favor, both in open work ef- 


nothing 


cies, 
shown. Lace 


and lace patterns. 
retail sources we 
formation that silk 


ladies’ and men’s wear, are in stronger 


fects applique 


From gain the in- 


hose, both for 


this season than ever before. 


demand 
‘Lhe popularity of the Oxford shoe is 
to a great extent responsible for this 


demand for higher grade goods, and, 
this being the case, let us hope that 
continue to be a fa- 


the Oxford may 


vorite article of wearing apparel for 
both 

A peculiar feature of the 
trade during the past few weeks has 
been the sudden craze for whites. 
Ladies’ fine silk and lisle hose in 
white lace and open work effects have 
been in the greatest demand, and even 
piain whites have sold well. This de- 
velopment is not looked wpon with 
fuvor by the retailer, as white hose 
articles to 


sexes. 


hosiery 


are very unsatisfactory 
handle; they soon depreciate im value 
stock, and the 
limited. 
have 


from being carried in 
profit in the very 
Mhildren’s white which 
been practically dead for the past few 
have also returned to popu- 
larity, and at the present writing fine 
gauge lisle and cotton 
5 to 7% are at a premium and are 
practically out of the market. 

No new developments are reported 
from the Chemnitz market and prices 
are ruling about the one 
month ago. ‘The majority of Ameri- 
can hosiery buyers are now on the for- 
eign market selecting styles for the 
coming season, and advance samples 
shown. 


end is 
socks, 


seasons, 


sizes 


socks in 


same as 


will shortly be 





like shadows 
neither larger 


Frederic IT. 


—Flattery is our 


which make us nor 


sinaller than we are. 


The Best Speed for Loop Wheel 
Knitting Machines. 


Copyright, 1901, by Guild & Lord). 
Brietiy stated the best speed is that 
at which the between the 
value of the production and its total 


difference 


maxiloum. 
Suppose that a milli is producing 500 
dozens per day, and that by increas- 


cost is a 


ing the machines 
fifth the 


GUY, 


speed of the one- 
production is 
The value of the production may 
one-fifth, 
seconds will be 
Suppose we estimate the 
value at one-sixth. Now, 

tor extra help, extra needles, and ex- 


increased to 


not be increased for prob- 


ably more made. 
increased 


if the cost 


tra wear and tear on the machines is 
below one-sixth of what it was before 
the change, then the higher speed is 
better. Another 
still better, and so on until a speed 
rs reached beyond which the margin 
of profit begins to decrease. 

Probably the most important con- 
sideration is the value of the work. 
At a very slow speed the drag of the 
yarn on the sinker burr is compara- 
slight, and the stitches are 
formed evenly. With the increase of 
drag and tight 
ftreaks are formed. If the bobbin 
barrels are rough or sticky or splin- 
tered, the yarn may catch and break, 
or it may be so retarded as to pull 
the sinker burr back enough to make 
and cause a smash and 


inerease might be 


tively 


speed the increases 


it over-reach 
a bad place in the cloth. 

As the speed increases it is more 
difficnlt to keep the yarn in position 
on the sinker burr. It has a tendency 
to pull either up or down out of the 
groove, unless the guide is carefully 
made and set. This results in run- 
ning the quarter off, and possibly in 
causing some needle breakage. 

Tight stitches make the garment 
look badly, and decrease its value to 
that extent; a smash makes a hole 
any way, and makes the garment that 
contains it a second; and a quarter 
off means the loss in production of 
cloth turned into rags. All these 
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things decrease the unit value of the 


production although the gross value 


may be increased by increase of 
speed. 

Another factor to be taken into ac- 
that is 


smashes, is the 


and one closely con- 


with 


count, 
nected loss in 
time, in needles, in wear and tear on 
the machine, and in discouragement 
to the help. 

If a smash occurs at low speed the 
results are less serious than at high 
speed, for the machine has less mo- 
mentum, and consequently it will stop 
quicker, and less needles are broken; 
a serious smash may occur right be- 
hind the stop motion, in which case 
all of the needles may come out be- 
fore the stop motion is reached; but 
this is an exceptional occurrence, and 
needles will be 


on the average less 


broken at low 
speed, 

Of course every 
in the needle bill, 
larger the in- 


speed than at high 


smash means an 
increase and the 
larger the smash the 
But it means more than that. 
bending, loosen- 


burr 


crease, 
It means roughening, 
ing and breaking the 
blades. 
burr is easily replaced, and a 
blade 
roughened blade may cause a lot of 
bad work before it is located, by cut- 
ting the yarn or by pulling out a long 
joop; the loosening of the blades is 
an irreparable damage to the burr, 
and a hidden source of future trouble. 

On a 20-inch cylinder running at 60 
burr 


even 
A broken blade in a modern 
bent 


ean be straightened, but a 


turns per minute the blades 
travel about 444 feet per minute or 7.4 
feet per second; at this speed a loose 
blade is dangerous. 

If the machine has a trick cylinder, 
the tricks are liable to injury by a 
smash: and if it has a leaded cylinder, 
the leads may be tipped out of the 
vertical. In either case it takes time 
and labor to repair the damage, and 
other cylinder 
trouble for lack of 

This means that, if 


In consequence some 
may get into 

proper attention. 
such things occur frequently, the help 


will get tired and discouraged, and 


either the wages must be advanced or 
more help employed. 

It frequently happens that too high 
speed or a lot of hard needles or soft 
blades will cause so much work and 
worry that a knitter will get discour- 
aged and quit. This is generally dis- 
advantageous to.the manufacturer, 
for, other things being equal, a knitter 
who is acquainted with his room is of 
much more value than one who is not. 

The class of work has much to do 
in limiting the speed. In general, 
wool and shoddy require a slow speed, 
backing cloth may be knit faster, and 
balbriggan still faster. Both wool and 
shoddy yarn are weak, and will not 
stand tension in coming from the bob- 
bin or going into the needles. Shoddy 
is likely to contain sticks and lumps, 
and these may catch in the guide and 
break the yarn, 

A large part of the backing cloth 
manufactured is made with a 
thread face, so that moderately 
speed may be 
thread 


two- 
high 
face 
keeps the 


used for, if one 
breaks the 
cloth on the needles. 

Balbriggan is knit 


clearing 


other 
from a hard, 


strong yarn, and burrs are 
generally used so that the machines 
may be run at a fairly high speed. 

In this connection it is of interest 
to note the difference of opinion re- 
zarding quarter savers. Not many 
years ago they were considered a ne- 
cessity, but now many knitters have 
discarded them entirely. 


ever who used them and 


Some, how- 


had aban- 


doned them are now using them again. 


The general opinion seems to be that 
with good winding, and 
ample help, the savers are not needed, 
vut with conditions not so favorable 


yarn, good 


they are needed. 

The the knitting ma- 
chine has some infiuence in determin- 
ing the speed of the machine. A 
brand new machine is rough and stiff, 
no matter how well it may be made, 
for machine work cannot give to its 
parts that smoothness and limberness 
that is acquired by actual use. There- 
fore a new machine should be run 


condition of 
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slowly until the blades are polished, 


and the bearings are worn smooth. 
Then a high speed may be used until 
the cylinder and burrs begin to run 
loose; after that the speed should be 
for a wobbly machine can 


run fast danger of 


reduced, 
not be without 
smashes. 

Now that all this said, 
what is the practical use of it? How 
can it be applied? Can one sit down 
and figure how much a change of 
speed will increase the production, 
the seconds, the needle bill, the de- 
preciation of the machines, the labor 
bill, etc.? No, it is difficult to sit 
down and figure that all out with even 
approximate accuracy, but the appli- 
cation of what has been said may be 
made by keeping in mind all these 
causes and effects and others that will 
be observed, by noting the extent of 
good judg- 
accord- 


has been 


and by exercising 


deciding the 


them 
ment in speed 
ingly. 

Good America 
is to run a 20-inch cylinder on wool 
goods about 45 turns, on backing 
about 60, and on balbriggan about 65 
or 70. With these figures to start on, 
and with level headed observation, a 
superintendent or knitter should be 
able to judge quite closely what is 
the best speed for his room. S. X. 


average practice in 


The above article written by one of 
the best posted men in the trade is 
the first of a series which will appear 
in the Textile World, and treats of the 
Spring Needle Knitung Machine. The 
next instalment will appear in Au- 
gust and treat of the production of 
circular spring needle machines. The 
series has been copyrighted and con- 
sequently will not appear in any other 
publication. 





4 New Neck Marker or Stamping Ma- 
chine. 


The illustration shows a new pat- 
tern of neck marker or stamping ma- 
chine that is now being put on the 
market by E. M. Antisdel, 12 Miller 


St., Utica, N. Y., who is the sole man- 
ufacturer, 

As the picture shows, the machine 
is simple in construction and easy in 
operation. It runs very easily, being 
well balanced. The foot treadile op- 
erates the head by means of a ratchet 








and gear. When at rest, the marking 
die is up against a pad at the top. 
light pressure of the foot on the 
treadle causes the die to make a half 
turn, coming down perfectly square 
on the garment, making a legible 
mark. When the foot releases the 
treadle, the marking die automatically 
turns again to its place against the 
pad. 

If the ink pad is removed, the die 
will make a perfect crease. 

It marks thick or thin goods 
equally well, and according as the 
cperator works the treadle, it can be 
made to run fast or slow; indeed, the 
manufacturer claims that it can be 
run faster by foot power than any 
power machine on the market, if so 
desired. 

It only weighs 100 Ibs., so that it 
can be easily moved about and set up 
anywhere, while its method of opera- 
tion is so simple that a child can run 
it. 

Patents covering 
have been applied for. 


improvements 





—Many might be made happy with 
the pleasure that is lost in this world 
—Due de Levis. 
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The Altemus Winders. 


The accompanying illustration 
shows the 1901 patent linen winder 
built by W. W. Altemus & Co., 2818 
N. 4th Street, Philadelphia. The 
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ALTEMUOS, 1901. 


high reputation of the machinery 
built by this firm is guarantee as to 
the merit of this new winder. It is 
a great improvement over the old 
style of winder. 
ented variable 


By means of a pat- 
yarn varying 


2 


motion 





cleaner is attached to remove the 
loose fibres and waste. The machine 
can be operated at high speed which 
results in a large production. 

We illustrate also, the attemus up- 
winder. 


right spindle hosiery bobbin 


LINEN WINDER. 


This machine is provided with a vari- 
able motion and winds direct from the 
skein; either pin, barrei or wire 
swifts can be used with cleaner guides 
attached to wind from the cone with 
friction and cleaner guides combined 


ALTEMUS UPRIGHT. SPINDLE HOSIERY BOBBIN WINDER- 


from 8s to 90s can be wound direct 
from the skein to the shuttle bobbin. 
The work of this machine in many 
mills throughout the country warrant 
the builders in claiming that it will 
wind yarn as hard as is desired. A 


No bands are necessary as the spindle 
is driven by friction. The former 
guide is light and of the latest im- 
proved pattern. It is quick in action 
in finding its place where breaks oc- 
cur and in tying up to prevent bad 
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hobbins and damage to the guide. The 


KnocK-offt the bovwin as 


finger 
The 


constructed so as to 


stops 


required. new style of bDobbin 


used is prevent 
friction or breaking of the ends while 
winding the yarn. 

In addition to 
Messrs, W. W. Altemus & Co., 
winders of all kinds 


machines, 
build 


these 
bobbin cop 
beaming 

line of 
ma- 


winders, spoolers, 
and in 


winding 


warpers, 
fact a full 
and spooling 


machines, 
warping, 
chinery which is well and favorably 


known to textile manufacturers. 





Thread Cnanger for Knitting Machines. 


A device for changing the thread in 
knitting has recently been patented, 
and is illustrated by the accompany- 
ing drawings. Fig. 1 
and partial section of a knitting ma- 
equipped with the changer; 
an enlarged plan of a portion 


is an elevation 


chine 
Fig. 2, 








of Fig. 1; Fig. 3, an enlarged horizon- 
tal sectional plan, taken on the line 
y y Fig. 1. 

The cam-cylinder A’ is provided 
with suitable supports for the latch- 
guard M, which necessarily rotates 
with the cam-cylinder; the lateh-guard 
or a laterally-extended portion m' be- 





ing provided with a suitable standard 
m’*, (see Fig. 2), to the opposite sides 
of which are pivoted the two threads 
or yarn guides shown as adjustably 
mounted on the arms. 

These thread-guides have swinging 
movements about their common pivot 
to carry their threads from positions 
outside the circle of the knitting-ma- 
ehine needles to positions within the 
circle of the said needles, and to im- 
to the guides 
provided carrying- 
arms, with notches or pockets which 
the upper ends of vertical 

thread-guide actuators, ar- 
ranged to slide in suitable bearings in 
the laterally-extended portion m' of 
the latch-guard referred to, 
actuators for the results 
preferably connected for concordant 
movement by a beam fulcrumed and 
forked at 


part such 
there 


movements 
have been 
receive 


arms of 


these 


best being 


its ends to engage pins or 


projections, rising from these actu- 
ators, 

When either one of these actuators 
is moved inwardly or to the right (see 
Fig. 1), its vertical arm referred to 
will engage its notched thread-guide 
arm and move the same to its inner- 


most position, with its thread-guide 
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within the circle of the needles, and 
at the same time, through the beam, 
the other actuator is moved in an op- 
posite direction, causing its vertical 
arm to engage an opposite wall of the 
notch of its guide-arm and move the 
latter outwardly to carry its thread- 
guide to a position outside of the cir- 
cle of the needles. 

It will be noticed by reference to 
Fig. 2 that when the vertical arm of 
moved outwardly 
thread-guide 


cither actuator is 
to carry its 
from within to the outside of the cir- 
cle of needles the said arm will, after 
movement 
to its thread-guide arm, in its 
further movement beneath the lock- 
in.g-suiface mx on the hub of the guide- 
as the said 
shown, is 


connected 


having given a complete 


pass 


and 
herein 
with the flat or 


arm, as in Fig. 2, 
locking-surface, as 
flat it co-operates 
squared upper end of the said vertical 
arm to lock the said guide-arm against 
movement in either direction from its 
said position. 

Suitable stops 5 are provided for 
limiting the movements of the respec- 
tive guide-arms as they arrive in their 


operative position, the latter in their 


swinging movements working through 
a suitable notch or opening n in the 
ring-like guard referred to. 

In the normal operation of the ma- 
chine the carrier-wheel, carrying the 
yarn and the yoke unison 
with the cam-cylinder of the machine, 
such movement preventing any twist- 
ing of the threads employed, and per- 
mitting the threads to be continuously 
connected with the work whether or 
not they are being incorporated in the 
work, the change from one to another 
of the threads for putting one or the 
other thereof into the work being ef- 
fected by the shifting of the thread- 
guides, 


move in 


—We are judged, not by what we 
are, but by what we appear to be.— 
Delpit. 

—A comforting thought: the evil 
that we fear and the joy that we hope 
for are ulike: one does not arrive 
oftener than the other.—d’Houdetot. 


Lady’s Knit Undergarment. 


The accompanying illustration shows 
a method of knitting corset covers 
and women’s undervests by a combi- 
nation of loose and tight stitches so 
as to give a good fit. 

The inventor states that he knits a 
web upon a eircular knitting machine; 
this web when slitted open longitudi- 
nally appears as in Fig. 1. In the 
this web, 


production of supposing 


a 


tt 
1) 


WAIST 




















WAST 


SKIRT 


that we begin at the top along the 


line a, it in order to make the 
knitted in 


loose or open stitch to the line b; to 


may, 


web relatively wide, be 


the line c it may be knitted in close 
or finer stitch; from the line e to the 
line d it may be knitted again in loose 
or open stitch; from the line d to the 
line e again in close or fine stitch, and 
finally from the line e to the end f 
in open or loose stitch. 

This fabric, when properly shaped 
along the edges by cutting or other- 
wise, may be folded a little above the 
line c, that is, on a line corresponding 
with the “line of fold” in Fig. 2, the 
edges sewed together and the fabric 
otherwise finished to form a complete 
garment. : 

In Fig. 2 the parts that will fall 
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into particular portions of the gar- 
ment are so marked, for instance, the 
end portions knitted in open stitch, 
as from a to b and e to f, will form 
the skirt, and the close-knitted por- 
tions between the lines d and e and 
corresponding lines below the line b 
will form the waist. This will leave 
the bust between the lines c and d 
quite full, while the shoulder portion 
and the back will be narrowed or 
without the fullness that will exist 
between the lines c and d. 

Instead of knitting the web shown 


in Fig. 1 upon a circular-knitting ma- 
chine, slitting it open longitudinally, 
developing it, and subsequently shap- 
ing it by cutting and seaming the 
same web may be knit upon a flat or 
straight knitting machine, fashioning 
or shaping it as the knitting proceeds, 
so that all that will be necessary to 
finish the garment will be to fold it 
on the line of fold indicated in Fig. 
2, looping it or seaming it along the 
sides, as at s, finishing the neck and 
sleeves or arm-sizes and the opening 
in front as may be desired. 

Knitting the web upon a circular 
machine is mentioned only because it 
can be produced upon such machine 
perhaps more rapidly and economi- 
cally than upon a flat or straight ma- 
chine; but when knit upon a flat or 
straight machine the fabric should be 
fashioned, as before stated, as the 
knitting proceeds, forming selvaged 


WORLD 


edges which may be subsequently 
looped or seamed together without 
forming so coarse a seam as it is 
necessary to make in the manufacture 
of what is commonly known as “cut” 
goods—that is, where the fabric is cut 
and shaped after knitting. 

In all cases, whether it be an under- 
vest, a corset-cover, the vest portion 
of a union garment, or other article of 
apparel, the fabric that is to compose 
the shoulder portion g, the back h, 
and waist i, is formed so that it shall 
be narrowed or without fullness, 


Hilt 
} MM HT 
WNT 


while the skirt j and the bust part k 
are knitted so that they, and particu- 
jarly the bust part, shall have greater 
fullness than the other parts in order 
that no surplus fabric may be con- 
tained in the shoulders and back por- 
tion of the garment, which is the part 
that has heretofore been seriously 
faulty and has interfered with the fit 
of the gown, 

As before stated, whether the fab- 
rie is knitted upon a circular machine 
or upon a straight machine or whether 
it is cut and seamed together at the 
edges or knit with selvaged edges, so 
that the said edges may be looped to- 
gether, the edges are looped or 
seamed along the sides s, as is per- 
haps most clearly shown in Fig. 3, 
where one corner of the skirt of the 
undervest is shown as slightly folded 
Fig. 4 is a back view of the 
Fig. 5 is a front view of a cor- 


over. 
same. 
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set-cover embodying the invention, the 
back of the same being substantially 
the same as that shown in Fig. 4, ex- 
cepting that the skirt is shorter. 





Machine for Ranning on Knitted 
Fabries. 


The accompanying diagrams illus- 
trate a machine for running on knitted 
fabrics, which has recently been 
patented. The inventor states that 
ordinarily tubes of ribbed fabric in- 
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the needles of the machine for knit- 
ting the half-hose or foot portions 
onto said ribbed tops or legs.. 

This running-on operation is usually 
performed by hand, the operator pick- 
ing stitch after stitch of the slack 
course onto the successive needles of 
the needle-cylinder, there being, of 
course, aS many stitches in said slack 
course as there are needles on the 
cylinder of the machine. This method 
of running on the fabric is a tedious 
and expensive one, and the aim of 


“ 


FIG. 1. 


tended to form the tops of half-hose 
or the legs of stockings are produced 
in a machine which forms in each tube 
a series of courses, each containing a 
bunch of threads and called a “welt,” 
these welts being separated from each 
other to the extent of the desired 
length of the ribbed top or leg, and 
adjacent to each welt is formed a 
course composed of longer or slacker 
stitches than those in the body of the 
fabric, this “slack course” being the 
one which is intended to be run upon 


this invention is to provide a machine 
which will render it unnecessary. 

Fig. 1 is a section of the complete 
machine; part of a table is represented 
at 1, and to this is secured a structure 
2, which provides a bearing for a fric- 
tion driving pulley 3, for a ring 4, and 
for a cylinder 5, said structure 2 also 
providing a rest or support for an in 
ternal cylinder 6, which has at its 
lower end a socket 7 for the reception 
of the upper end of a rod 8, upon 
which the tube of ribbed knitted 
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fabric comprising the successive 
ribbed tops or legs is run preparatory 
to its application to the machine. 

The cylinder 5 radially 
for the reception of a number of radi. 
ally-guided bits or plates 9, one for 
each of the ribs of the knitted tube, 
these bits being pressed inwardly or 
toward the cylinder 6 by the action of 
surrounding coiled and 
their movement being restricted with- 


is slotted 


springs 10, 


in certain limits by ribs on cap-plates 
11 at the ends of the cylinder 5, these 
ribs engaging with the recessed ends 
of the bits 9. 

The fabric is 
the rod 8 up the 
which is by preference ribbed exter- 


drawn from 
cylinder 6, 


ribbed 
over 


nally to correspond with the ribs of 
the knitted web, the ribs of the cylin- 
der alternating with the bits 9, so 
that the ribs of the cylinder will en- 
ter the the 
the inside of the knitted web, 
the bits 9 will the 
tween the ribs on the outside of said 
knitted web. The ribbing of the cyl- 
however, is not, essential to 


ribs on 
while 
spaces be- 


spaces between 


enter 


inder 6, 
the proper carrying out of the inven- 
tion, the bits 9 being in most cases 
sufficient to effect the proper disposal 
and guidance of the ribs of the knit- 
ted web on the outside of the cylin- 
der 6 by reason of the registry of said 
bits with the spaces between the ribs 
on the outside of the web. 

It will be evident that the machine 
accordance with this 
the operation 


constructed in 
invention will perform 
of placing in position for the entrance 
of the points of the receiving-fingers 
23 the stitches of the slack course of 
the knitted web by uniformly spacing 
said stitches for the entrance of the 
points of said fingers, this uniform 
spacing being effected by the action 
of the bits 9 and 13, which are caused 
to register with the spaces between 
the external ribs of the fabric as the 
latter is drawn up over the cylinder 6. 

The use of the lower set of bits 
may be dispensed with in some cases 
and the upper set of bits 13 relied 
upon for effecting proper registry of 


the ribs of the fabric, or the reverse 
arrangement may be adopted, al- 
though the use of both sets of bits is 
preferred. Fixed bits may also be em- 
ployed, if desired, instead of the ra- 
dially moving and spring-actuated bits 
which have been shown and de- 
scribed, the use of the latter, however, 
providing for inequalities in the thick- 
ness of the fabric, and for this reason 
being preferable to tixed bits. 

In some cases, also, the fingers 23 
may be grooved, in a manner similar 
to the points of a transfer-ring, and 
the stitches of the slack course may 
be transferred directly from 
fingers to the needles of a knitting- 
machine without the intervention of 
the transfer-ring. 


these 





—The representatives of thirty-seven 
of the largest knit goods mills have 
decided to continue the temporary or- 
ganization formed a short time ago 
until Oct. 1, 1901, and to name it the 
American Knit Goods Association. 
The association has decided to main- 
tain the prices and terms of the sched- 
ule adopted May 7 in effect until Aug. 
1, 1901, 
probably 


advance will 
Owing to the in- 


creased call for fleece-lined underwear 


when another 


be made. 


it was urged to allow manufacturers 
to run their plants as their orders de- 
mand, 





—A cloth singeing device has been 


patented in France by which, it is 
claimed, goods are thoroughly singed 
by running once through the machine. 
The fabric passes over a number of 
thin, hollow plates kept cool by a cir- 
culation of water. These plates are 
arranged so as to bring a number of 
folds of the fabric in contact with one 


jet of flame. 





—It is rare that the partisan does 
not meet the fate he has brought 
upon others.—Mignet. 


—Do not disclose your plans that 
you may not be subjected to ridicule 
in case they miscarry.—Pittacus. 
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American Made Full Fashioned Knitting 
Machinery, ( Cotton System.) 


It is only within a few years that 
full fashioned hosiery has been suc- 
cessfully manufactured in this coun- 
try. 
ever, has been made in this industry 


Very gratifying progress, how- 


and at the present time this class of 
goods knit in American mills forms 
an appreciable part of the quantity 

It is very gratifying to 
American 


consumed. 
that 
succeeded not only in manufacturing 
these foreign machinery, 
but also in building the machinery it- 
self. 

A year 
Works of 
work on fashioned 
chimery, had - not 
ously made in this country, although 
a good many machines of this kind 


note enterprise has 


goods on 


Machine 
commenced 
hosiery ma- 
previ- 


Textile 
Pa., 


ago the 
Reading, 
full 


which been 


were imported, principally from Ger- 
many. Encouraged by the demand 
for these machines by some of the 
mills in their 
builders equipped a 
shop covering 20,000 square feet of 
with the most improved 
and built an 


locality, these 


large machine 


best 


floor space 


machinery up-to-date 
foundry. 

They that 
been exceedingly successful with the 
machines so far turned out. They 
are pronounced by all experts as not 


now report they have 


only equal, but superior to those 
made by the best builders on the other 
side. The machines built by the Tex- 
tile Machine Works are 
more accurately built; all parts are 


heavier and 


made interchangeable. This company 
is now prepared to take orders for de- 
livery during the summer and fall, 
and is at present making shipments 
at the rate of one machine per week. 

All machines are thoroughly guar- 
anteed, and placed in the 
mills of responsible 
subject to trial, 
asked for unless the machines prove 
entirely satisfactory. 


will be 
manufacturers 


anu no payment is 





—The true joys are those which 


either weep or are silent.—Cherbuliez. 


Knit Goods in Brazil. 


The Milan, Italy, Chamber of Com- 
merce has issued a report on the knit 
goods trade in Brazil, in which they 
that large quantities of knit 
fabrics are consumed and very little 
is manufactured there. There is one 
mill at Rio, another at St. Paul, and 
a third one of small capacity at Port 
Alegre. 

The wealthier class of Brazilians 
usually wear a light flannel 
waistcoat. The working classes wear 
eotton knit goods jackets of a gray 
color, both with and without collars, 
but with a watch pocket and a cord 
at the neck for drawing the garment 
together. At St. Paul the demand is 
mostly for cotton flannel waistcoats, 
the bulk of which black and 
weigh about 64% Ibs. per dozen. These 
are imported largely from Italy. The 
finest grades are unbleached and 
manufactured in Germany. They are 
double breasted, the sleeves provided 
with cuffs, and a wide band at the 
neck. These goods are of strong tex- 
ture, although even 


state 


wool 


are 


the largest sizes 
do not weigh over 2% Ibs. per dozen. 

There is but litth demand in Brazil 
for knit underwear. It has recently 
come into use for cyclists. 
is different with knit 
which large quantities are consumed; 
400,000 or 500,000 dozen of cotton hos- 
iery are imported annually into Brazil 
and the bulk of this quantity comes 
from Germany. Not over 3 per cent. 
of these are woolen, the balance be- 
ing almost wholly cotton; very little 
silk hosiery is imported. 


The case 
hosiery, of 





Men’s Ribbed Union Suits. 


There was a time when the union 
suit was looked wpon as an article of 
clothing exclusively for 
women’s wear, but of late years the 
popularity of this garment for men’s 
wear has been gradually increasing, 
until at the present time no up-to-date 
haberdasher’s store or men’s furnish- 
ing department is complete without a 


designed 
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full line of men’s union suits in light, 
medium and heavy weights, according 
to the season. 

A well made and well proportioned 
union suit is about as comfortable a 
garment as any man could wish to 
wear, but an ill-proportioned suit will 
occasion far greater discomfort than 
an ill-fitting two-piece suit of under- 
wear. The greatest fault that the re- 
tailer complains of in this respect, is 
the tendency of manufacturers to make 
their union suits too long. As the re- 
sult of years of experience and care- 
ful experimenting one of the oldest 
and best established manufacturer of 
this class of goods, whose trade mark 
is known throughout the country 
wherever underwear is bought or sold, 
has adopted the following standard of 
measurements, which 
nearly correct as it can possibly be 


he claims is as 


made. 





Inseam 


Body 
g 


me 


Length of 


” 
= 


Measurements in Inches. 

2s ee 

. 29 27 60 15 to 16 
30 2 208 15 to 16 
30 2 -lWtol7 
30 ‘ 16 to 17 
31 3 os lj to 18 
. = } I7 to 18 


Sizes 48, 50 and 52 being “out 
are made in the same lengths 
the only difference being in the girth. 
The 
used as in ordinary ribbed shirts. 

UNION. 


sizes” 


as 46, 


Same average sleeve lengths are 





A New Striping Attachment. 


The demand for striped hosiery has 
stimulated the improvement of ma- 
chinery to meet the wants of manu- 
facturers. The problem has been a 
difficult one to solve satisfactorily 
without producing a machine that is 
so complicated that the ordinary op- 
erative finds it difficult to run it, and 
the ordinary knitter and fixer to keep 
it in order. 


The American Knitting Machine 


Co., builders of the “New” Victor au- 
tomatic for seamless hos- 
iery, have recently completed and are 
now putting on the market a striper 
in which simplicity of design and 
construction have been an important 
feature aimed at, and 
tion of the machine 


machine 


recent inspec- 


justifies the 


eee 


claims made for it in this connection. 

The general appearance of the ma- 
chine with the attachment applied 
differs so little from their regular 
machine that an illustration of it 
would convey little understanding of 
its_operation. What the manufacturer 
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is most interested in is the work that 
it produces, and this is fairly shown 
in the illustration herewith. This 
stocking was knit for the purpose of 
illustrating the adaptability of the 
machine for narrow and wide stripes 
knit at pleasure by fixing the pattern 
chain, according to width of stripe 
desired. A single course can be knit 
in, or a wide stripe knit, as desired. 
There is no stopping of the machine, 
which does its work automatically, 
just as the regular machine does. The 
splice is made neatly, and this fea- 
ture of the work compares favorably 
with anything of the kind we have 
seen. 

One feature that will commend it- 
self to manufacturers is that the 
striping attachment may, if desired, 
be thrown entirely out of action or 
disconnected altogether, and the ma- 
chine run as a plain machine, when 
that class of goods is called for. This 
is an important point, for a manufac- 
turer gets the advantages of two ma- 
chines in one, without, however, hav- 
ing to pay the cost of two separate 
machines, nor giving up the space 
that they. would occupy. 

The striping machine is built in the 
same thorough manner as the regular 
Victor machine, and has all its good 
points, 

The main office of the company is 
pow in the Knickerbocker’ Bldg., 
Sixth and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 
where correspondence in relation to it 
should be addressed. 


The) Brinton Full Automatic Seamless 
Hosiery Knitting Machine. 


The accompanying illustration is 
that of the Full Automatic Knitting 
Machine manufactured by H. Brinton 
& Co., 213 Race St., Philadelphia. It 
is adapted for knitting men’s, wom- 
en’s, children’s and infant’s hose, or 
for footing ribbed hose of any de 
scription. 

The machine has but one measur- 
ing chain. The method of changing 
the adjustment in order to alter the 


size or length of a stocking is very 
simple, and consists simply in chang- 
ing the length of the chain. It is not 
necessary to remove any screws, and 
the change can be made while the 
machine is in motion. 

The machine is so constructed that 
1 reinforcing thread can be inserted 
in the heel and toe, and the stitch of 
heel and toe can be automatically 
loosened to adapt it to the different 





_ ae 
sizes of yarn The length of 
stitch can be automatically regulated 
at any part of the stocking, and the 
gauge of the machine can be altered 
simply by substituting either coarser 
or finer cylinders. 

The machine is well mounted on a 
strong base, and is subject to but lit- 
tle vibration. All of the motions are 


used. 
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positive, and the gears are well cov- 
ered. Only one belt is required, which 
can come from below or above as de- 
sired. 

information in 
this machine may 


Further regard to 
be obtained from 
build a full 


line of circular rib and seamless knit- 


the manufacturers, who 
ting machinery, both plain and auto- 
matic, for knitting 
drawers, tights, 


hosiery, shirts, 


combination suits, 
skirts, jackets, caps, bicycle and ath- 
This line of machin- 
ery has been extremely popular with 


letic suits, ete. 


the trade and is in very extended use. 





Crinkled Knit Fabric. 


The 
iFigs. 1 and 2) show a method of pro- 
ducing ornamental, crinkled or wave- 


accompanying illustrations 


like effects on knit goods without, as 


the inventor claims, any increase of 

cost. 
Figure 1 

fabric 


invention; 


is an enlarged view of a 
made in with the 
Fig. 2 is a diagram repre- 
knitting-machine for 
ducing the fabric, 

The 


accordance 


senting a pro- 


main distinction between this 


2 


FIG. 1. 


and an fabric is that the 
knitted instead of being 
straight are waved or zigzag. Thus, 
as shown in Fig. 1, the wales change 
their direction with every four courses 
of stitches, imparting the 
crinkled or wave-like appearance to 
the fabric and providing for the pro- 
attractive effects, 


ordinary 
wales 


thereby 


duction of many 


especially when plain knitting, such 
as represented at 1, is alternated with 
rib-knitting—as represented at 2. 

The zigzagging or irregular course 
of the knitted wales is produced by 
supplying the yarn-feeders of the ma- 
chine with yarns, some of which have 
a right-hand twist and others a left- 
hand twist. Thus in producing a fab- 
ric such as shown in Fig. 1 any form 
of rib-knitting machine may be used, 
which is constructed to produce alter- 
nate bands of plain and ribbed fabric, 
and having eight feeders (represented, 
respectively, at 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 
10); a group of four successive feed- 
ers—say those represented at 3, 4, 5, 
and 6—receive the yarn having a 
right-hand twist and the other group 
of feeders, 7, 8, 9, and 10, receive the 
yarn having a left-hand twist, so that 
four will be in- 
clined in one direction and the next 
four successive will be in- 
clined in a reverse direction. 

Fach group of 
twisted threads may 
than four, or 
replace the 
upon the pattern 


successive courses 


courses 


like 
more 
feeders 
depending 
required, and 


with 
comprise 


feeders 
or less single 
may groups, 
any 


desired combinations of plain and rib- 
bed work may be employed without 
departing from the invention, or the 
fabric may be wholly plain or wholly 
ribbed, if desired. 





—All things are paltry, even those 
which appear sublime. It is merely a 
question of degree.—Thiaudiere. 
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Imperfections in Weaving. 
ARTHUR DYSON. 


ARTICLE I. 


'n the May issue we illustrated a 


few of the imperfections in weaving 
caused by “slugs” and bunchy yarn, 
explained 
tend to bring about 
fects; we will now follow the 
trouble a little farther. There is no 


and some of the causes 


which such de- 
same 
loom in a mill where so much trouble 
can be caused to the weaver as in the 
warping room; and many of the im- 
perfections in the cloth can be directly 
traced to this department. 

‘lu any one who knows the results 
in the weave-loom, it seems worse 
than carelessness for a warper-tender 
to “blow-off” the cotton fibre and dust 
which has accumulated on the 
chine, except when the beam is ready 
for changing. I recently saw such an 
act performed, and the machine was 
vllowed to continue at its usual speed, 


allowing the waste to become 
with and 


this lump is 


thus 
entangled 
when 
through the size-box it is so firmly at- 
tached to the yarn that it is practi- 
cally a part of the thread, and can 


adhere to the 


yarn; earried 


be removed either by the weaver, or 
iit some cases is loosened by the ac- 
of the loom, and 
imperfection in the 
modern 


tion reed in the 
causes an 
which mnust be 


improvement of the loom ean obviate 


cloth 


removed: no 


this trouble. 

In Fig. 2 we see what havoc one of 
these lumps will make in a pattern 
which must be perfect to pass mus- 
ter. Fig. 4 shows the effect of too 


size on the “outside” of the 


much 
yarn, the filling cannot be beaten up 
by the reed when the lay of the loot 
Instead of the 


is brought forward. 


filling being laid in a straight line, it 
is held by the lump of size, and one 
of two results follow; either the fill- 
ing is drawn out of line by the yarn, 
and makes a perceptible hole, or the 
yarn is caught by the and 
stretched, thus making a loop in the 


reed 


yarn and causing the cloth to have a 
very rough appearance. 
is not 


This imperfection so objec- 


tionable in some “cloths” as in others, 
depending upon the use to which the 
voods are to be put; but in 
“suitings,” “Khaki,” “Bedford Cords,” 


this imperfection is 


cotton 


“Piques,” etc., 
fatal to the sale of the goods as first 
quality merchandise. The remedy for 
this trowble lies in the 
room, and 


“slashing” 
if the proper attention is 
given to the mixing of the size and 
its condition while the yarn is pass- 
ing through the size roll, it is safe to 
say that these hard 
cntirely prevented. 

Of course, some varieties of size are 
cause this trouble than 
others, owing to the different ingredi- 


spots can be 


more apt to 


ents which compose the preparation, 
and the amount of “size” preparation 
used to a certain quantity of water, 


, 


which is controlled by the necessity 
of haying the yarn in a condition to 
stand a large amount of chafing in the 
loom: but, if the man in charge knows 
his business thoroughly, and mixes 
his size with “brains,” he can 
duce an article which will impregnate 
the yarn, making it able to stand any 
“wear,” and 


pro- 


reasonable amount of 
still be soft to the touch. 
Very often the poor results in the 
size room can be attributed to the 
manager of the mill, who will persist 
some cheap preparation 
advice of the 
fact that only 


make their goods 


in buying 
against the 
ignoring the 


overseer, 
those 


tirms which under 
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a practical chem- 
results to be 


the supervision of 
ist can 
attained. I 
they 


guarantee the 
mill where 
from 


know of one 


were getting good results 
the use of a certain size preparation, 
the weave-room was running as well 
as anyone eould wish, and the help 
satisfied with the conditions 


existed. But alas! 


were 


which some 


“druinmer”’ persuaded the manager 
that the size used was capable of 
being improved upon. What was the 


result? 


A decrease in production of 
30 per cent., discontent in the weave- 
room (the overseer of which resigned), 
and a general demoralization of the 
concern, 

Another place, 
charge of the slashing, we were con- 


where I was in 


stantly forced to change the size 
used, and for a short time I could not 
understand the reason. Ultimately I 
found that the manager was getting 
“samples” fron the different 
cerns, and thus in a measure keeping 
the cost of the size down, but losing 
more than he gained by the bad re- 


con- 


sults in the weave room. 


Fortunately, such instances are 
rare, and only serve to show the wis- 
dom in using an article which will not 
only cover the yarn with an cuter 
covering of size, but will also soften 
and give it a smooth feel, so that the 
yarn will be stronger after sizing than 
before. Turpentine is valuable as a 
help in certain cases, and when a 
very smooth surface is desired it is 
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advisable to use some paraffine wax in 
the boiling. 

A piece of wire shaped something 
after the style of one of the old-time 
toast forks should be given to each 
slasher-tender, and an imperative 
rule made that, as soon as any sign 
of a scum appears in the size-box, it 
must be removed by means of this 
fork, thus preventing its becoming 
attached to the yarn. 

At Fig. 3 we see an imperfection 
eaused by the presence of a large 
spoolers’ knot on the yarn, causing 
the filling to be held by the knot on 
the yarn, thus breaking the filling, 
and making a hole in the cloth. Un- 
fortunately, spooler tenders are a 
class of help that cannot be dispensed 
with, and therefore we have to make 
the best of what is a great evil in the 
weave-room, viz., knots. 

At Fig. 1 we illustrate four speci- 
1iens of imperfect knots which cause 
so much damage in the goods; they 
speak for themselves. Some mills 
have adopted a system of compelling 
their spinning room help to make 
weaver’s knots, paying them a little 
more for the extra time and trouble 
taken; other mills have gone so far 
as to pay the weavers extra for ex- 
tracting these large knots from the 
warp before they are woven into the 
cloth. Another device, which is com- 
ing into general use to reduce this 
evil, is the mechanical knotter, such 
as the “Barber,” by means of which 
the knot is tied and cut off, leaving 
only a small amount of the yarn pro- 
truding at the knot. Such knots are 
shown at Fig. 5. 

Imperfect knots cause much dam- 
age by getting entangled with other 
threads, and thus compelling the 
weaver to lose time by having the 
loom stopped while repairing the 
damage done. Of course. a good 
proportion of the knots can be elimi- 
nated by the use of such methods as 
described above, and the 
working in of a better grade of cot- 
ton. 


also by 


The Manufacture of Velveteen.—II. 


It is an error to assume the cutting 
velvet by machine has entirely dis- 
placed hand work. The various ma- 
chines are used only on certain spe- 
cial fabrics, particularly ribbed vel- 
vets. The finishing of these goods 
previous to cutting consists of three 
processes: 1, Drying; 2, Napping; 3, 
Sizing. 

The goods are dried by passing 
them over hollow cylinders heated by 
steam. They are then napped for the 
purpose of giving them a more bulky 
handle, and at the same time making 
the back of the goods softer. This 
operation impairs the strength and 
solidity of the fabric more or less, and 
is not employed on the lower quali- 
ties. The napper used for this work, 
(shown at Fig. 1), consists of a large 
cylinder, around which are arranged 
a number of smaller rolls, covered 
with card clothing. The cylinder and 
cloth revolve in the opposite directions, 
and it is usually necessary to pass the 
goods through the machine several 
times, in order to obtain the proper 
finish. 

The sizing consists in sprinkling 
the face of the goods with milk of 
lime. On account of the rapid drying 
qualities of this material, it is possible 
to secure a very uniform cutting of 
the surface. The piece passes with 
the face down, over a circular brush, 
which dips into the milk of lime, as 
shown at Fig. 2. This application of 
milk of lime is not necessary where 
the goods to be cut are heavy and of 
a solid texture. 

The cutting machines may be di- 
vided into two classes; one provided 
with molettes, and the other with 
knives. The molettes consist of steel 
disks, perfectly alligned and sharp- 
ened. These are fixed on a shaft 
which revolves about 3000 turns per 
minute, and the number of disks de- 
pends on the number of stripes or ribs 
to be cut. The molettes being free on 
the shaft, are guided by a small iron 
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triangle. To cut a piece, the guides 
are placed on the hand, and then the 
cloth is turned by cylinders as the 
cutting progresses. With this ma- 
chine, if the guide punctures the piece 
by accident, it produces but a small 
hole, and the guide forms an electric 
connection with a plate under the 
which stops the machine in- 

The use of these molette 
restricted entirely to 


goods, 
stantly. 
machines is 





what on the principle of a planer, re- 
quire really the hand of the operative 
to hold the knife in position, and for 
this reason are tools rather than ma- 
chines. For the machines with more 
than one knife, it is necessary to have 
special and workmen for the 
manufacture of guides and the sharp- 
ening of the blades, and if the tools 
are not very accurately set, the goods 
show a barry or streaky effect which 


tools 
































Pic. 14. 


ribbed velvets. They are open to the 
objection that they do not make as 
good a pile as by hand work. 

The knife machines may have one 
The knives and 


or more knives. 


guides are similar to those employed 
in the hand machine, but are shorter. 


The knives are mounted on springs 
and held by the hand of the opera- 
tive, and the least accident makes an 
electric connection, by which the 
operation is stopped. The cutting is 
done by sections of six or twelve 
yards at a time; commencing at the 
left, one or more strips being cut at a 
time. These machines provided with 
a single knife will cut velveteens 
which it is impossible to cut by other 
methods. 

The knife machines working some- 





Fis. 15. 




















Fu. 16. 


is very undesirable. As the cutting 
is done by lengths of six or twelve 
yards, it frequently happens that a 
few yards remain uncut at the end of 
the piece, which must be cut by hand. 
Taking into consideration the power, 
(about 2 H, P.) and the help required, 
it is seen that the mechanical cutting 
is not always the most economical. 

Some time ago, we called attention 
to the process brought out by Wilke, 
Schott & Broom, by which the cutting 
of velvet was done on the loom as 
fast as the goods were woven, but 
this process is not practicable, as the 
subsequent napping of the goods de- 
stroys the pile. 

The various kinds of velvet can be 
divided into three classes: 1, plain 
velvets; 2, ribbed velvets; 3, figured 











goods. The plain velvets are known 
under the name of velveteen, and ac- 
cording as the binding weave is of the 
plain or a serge weave, as shown at 
Fig. 3, they are called lisse or croisee. 
The filling threads intended for the 
pile are stitched by a serge weave, as 
shown at Fig. 3; which is spread over 
the texture, as shown at Fig. 4. The 
smooth velveteen weave is shown at 
Fig. 5, there being one thread of the 
binding weave for three threads in- 
tended for the pile. Fig. 7 shows the 
weave for the velveteen croisee. 
Here, the pile weave is a serge, as 
shown at Fig. 3. The back of the vel- 
veteen croisee is formed by a serge 
weave, as shown at Fig. 3, but with a 
twill running in the reverse direction 
from that of the face. Fig. 8 shows 
the weave for a smooth velveteen, 
called “Haute-verge,” in which the 
pile is much longer. The pile weave 
in this fabric is shown at Fig. 6. 
These velveteens “Haute-verge” are 
generally made with the weave shown 
at Figs. 5 and 7, but in using these 
textures a softer fabric is produced. 

Fig. 15 shows the weave used for 
goods called half-ribbed, or Raglan. 
Here, the cut threads are raised along 
the lines A B and A‘ B’, the distance 
covering eight warp threads. The 
ribbed velvets are classified according 
to the length of this space. In the 
ribbed velvets, called “cannele,” the 
pile threads are stitched according to 
the draft shown at Fig. 9 or 10. The 
pile covering either three or four warp 
threads. Ribbed velveteens with the 
pile covering five warp threads, (Fig. 
11) are called “kinscord.” Those with 
a pile covering six threads, woven by 
the weave shown at Fig. 12, are call- 
ed “cordelets.” The half-ribbed vel- 
vets, woven with the weave shown at 
Fig. 13, are called “jone.” The ordi- 
nary half-ribbed velveteens are 
stitched according to Fig. 14, with 
the pile covering eight, nine or ten 
threads; the complete chain draft for 
the first is shown at Fig. 15. 

Fig. 16 shows three weaves used for 
half-ribbed velveteens, with the pile 
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slightly longer than the ones already 
mentioned, and covering 11, 12 and 13 
warp threads, respectively. Fig. 18 
represents a transverse section of two 
filling threads in the half-ribbed vel- 
veteen fabric woven as shown at 
Fig. 15. The points represent the 
warp threads, and the continuous 
lines the filling threads intended for 
the pile. 

Fig. 19 represents a transverse pro- 
file of the same threads after having 
been cut. After the goods are cut, as 
shown at Fig. 19, the face of the fab- 
ric is subjected to a singeing process. 
In order to obtain a round rib, as 
shown at Fig. 20, it is necessary to 
brush the fabric crossways of the rib, 
by which means the pile is rolled or 
rounded. The velvets are heavily 
gummed or sized, are then extracted 
to remove the surplus material, leav- 
ing such quantity as is deemed suf- 
ficient by the cutter. Velveteens are 
finished in various ways. The smooth 
goods intended as a substitute for 
silk velvet are passed through a lus- 
treing machine, by which the fabric 
is waxed; the goods are then brushed 
well, both lengthways and crossways, 
which gives them a brilliant appear- 
ance. 

Fig. 21 shows a weave called “cord- 
ed rib,” in which every other pile 
thread is stitched twice. Fig. 23 ‘is a 
weave used for half-ribbed ‘“jonc” 
velveteens, with each pile thread 
stitched three times. The standard 
grades of velveteens are; smooth 
goods, the velveteen croisee, the half- 
ribbed (Fig. 15), and the corded rib- 
bed. The other kinds are used in but 
very limited quantities. There are 
other plain velvets besides the ones 
already mentioned; Fig. 25 shows a 
weave used for one of them. The 
velvet threads are stitched by five- 
leaf satin shown at Fig. 23. The 
stitching is distributed over the 
weave as shown at Fig. 24. The bind- 
ing weave is a five-leaf serge, Fig. 25. 
Generally, the same kind of yarn is 
used for the binding threads, as em- 
ployed for the pile threads, in order 
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to avoid the use of more than one 
shuttle. 

The velveteens now in vogue are 
made in various weights, according to 
the quality, varying from 5 to 18 ozs. 
per yard. The goods are woven about 
32% inches wide, in order to give a 
width of about 28 inches after color- 
ing. (The number of warp threads 
per inch varies from 50 to 75; the fill- 
ing is much more closely woven, the 
picks varying from 228 to 330 per 
inch.) 

















These goods are printed, as well 
as colored, and for furniture use 
are figured. This figured effect is 
produced by passing the goods 
through cylinders. The design is cut 
on the upper one, which is iron; this 
cylinder is heated. The lower cylin- 
der is smooth, and made of wood. 
The cloth passes between these cylin- 
ders, and being subjected to heavy 
pressure, the design of the upper 
cylinder is printed on the velvet. 

The “Puebla” effect produced by 
changing the inclination of the knife 
at each cut, first turning it to the 
right, and then to the left. This pro- 
duces an effect very different from 
the ordinary straight cut. Fig. 20 





shows the ordinary effect, while Fig. 
26 shows the pile produced by what is 
called the “Puebla” cut; every other 
rib being smaller than the one be- 
tween. This effect can also be pro- 
duced by hand work. Some workmen 
cut two ribs at a time, by using a ma- 
chine with two knives, which are in- 
clined at an angle. The Puebla cut 
can also be made by the machine cut- 
ter. This is effected with molettes, by 
having the guides made of unequal 
size. 
































In addition to the various effects 
produced by different methods of 
weaving, coloring, printing and diag- 
onal cutting, other effects, such as 
panels, stripes, etc., can be produced 
by any one of the following four 
methods: (1) The design is formed by 
cutting the pile and having the 
groundwork uncut; (2) the ground- 
work is cut and the figure uncut; (3) 
Pyrogravure, or burning in the velvet; 
(4) painting. 

The first two methods consist in 
first tracing the design on the velvet 
with a crayon, and then the cutting is 
done as required. This is a long and 
tedious process, but is much used for 
ribbed effects. For decorating by the 
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third method, called Pyrogravure, the 
workman takes a platinum point, 
raised to a red heat, and passes it 
over such parts of the velvet that he 
desires to burn off; a sharply defined 
clean cut design is made, and by prac- 
tice the operator can produce two or 
‘ven three different shades by burn- 
ing more or less of the pile. The 
platinum point is mounted on a 
pantagraph, and, consequently, it is 
not necessary to trace the design on 
the velvet before the operation. The 
Pyrogravure ‘is susceptible of various 
applications in decorating velvets. 
Decoration by painting is, of course, 
a matter of taste, and can be classed 
with hand painting on glass or silk. 
The colors used should contain no oil 
or fatty matter; otherwise, a stain 
will appear around the edge of the 
decoration. This method is very 
much in vogue at present, and colors 
containing no oil are offered for sale 
for this work.—Translated for The 
Textile World from L’Industrie Tex- 
tile. 





Speed and Production of Cotton 
Combers. 


Editor Textile World: 
To show my appreciation of the ar- 


ticles on combing cotton, in your Jan- 
uary issue, I will add my mite to the 
testimony of practical combers. 

Improvements in picking machinery 
have enabled one to produce a very 
clean and even lap which should help 
increase quality and quantity in card- 
tng. Card cylinders can be run at 180 
revolutions per minute with wire as 
fine as 130s, 80,000 points to the square 
foot on cylinder and top flats, and 
140s wire, 90,000 points to the square 
foot on doffer producing 600 lbs. per 
week without injury to wire if prop- 
erly cared for, on all grades of cotton 
from one and one-eighth inch to Sea 
Island. 

It is too often the case where fine 
wire is used, that fine emery is used 
for grinding. It is ground light and 
slowly, putting a chisel point on wire, 
and resulting in very poor work. Fine 


wire should be ground often with 
emery as coarse as eights or tens. 
This will grind the sides of the wire 
almost to the knees, thus giving a 
needle point which will produce first- 
class carding. The writer’s comber 
production per week from such card- 
ing is 450 Ibs. on eight head combers, 
using Peeler and Egyptian cotton for 
150s yarn. 

The comber runs 93 nips per minute 
with the following needles: 


Strips No.1 2 3 4 No 20 book. No. 20 needles 
“ 5 6 7 > “ “ 22 
“ ‘ ee : “6 Og 
01112 * co « 98 
314 a OO Qs 
15 16 17 ad * “ ty 30 “ee 
Combers can run 93 or 94 nips per 
minute and do first-class work if 
needles are set at the right pitch, thus 
allowing the brush to perform its 
work and keep the half lap free from 
cotton. 
DANE. 





A prize has been offered by the 
Venezuelan Government for the best 
sample of fibres extracted from the 
banana plant. It is a well-known fact 
that useful fibres can be obtained 
from the plant, but heretofore it has 
not been possible to manufacture 
them at a price that would permit 
them to compete with manila hemp 


and sisal grass. 


—Reports from Calais indicate that 
there is considerable uneasiness in re- 
gard to the growing competition of 
America in the lace industry. It is 
stated that lace workers are being en- 
gaged in Calais for work in the 
United States at a guaranteed wage 
of sixteen dollars per week. 


The government in Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, has started a system of old 
age pensions; the pensioners already 
number 16,000 and receive an average 
of $1.92 weekly. The total cost of 
these pensions is $1,603,800. 


—When you are alone, think of your 
own faults; when you are in com- 
pany, forget the faults of others.— 
Oriental Proverb. 
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The TEXTILE WORLD asks practical men to contribute articles for this department, 

The acceptance depends entirely upon the value o 

We make all necessary revisions, and urge practicul men to contribute, regardless 

fulustrations add much to the value of an article, 

All communications are confidential, and under 
on is writer’s name published or made known withcut his permission, 


pey for articles accepted. 
pressed, 
of experience in writing for publication, 
and ae te ey and sketches are desirable. 
no considerat 


Finishing Weol and Mixed Fabrics. 


III—BROAD CLOTHS. 


BY N. REISER, 


Translated from the German for the Textile 
World. 


Continued from June. 
Copyright 1901 by Guild and Lord. 
BILLIARD CLOTH. 
woven 
woolen 
some- 


These generally 
with a three leaf twill with 
warp and filling; worsted is 
times used for warp with woolen fill- 


goods are 


ing. For goods with woolen warp and 
tilling the warp is dressed 4800 threads 
of 4 5/8s run yarn; width, 126 
inches. The filling is the same size as 
the warp; the goods finished 
seventy-three inches wide, and shrunk 
from twenty to thirty per cent. length- 
ways. For worsted warp goods 6400 
to 6600 ends of 2/48 worsted yarn is 
used for warp; the goods are woven 
108 inches with a 
five run woolen filling, finished 
seventy inches wide. 

The goods are first burled and then 
fulled in the with a 5° 
solution, washed, gigged on the 
the nap straightened on 


loom 


are 


the loom, 
and 


wide in 


grease 
soda 
double gig, 
the wet gig, extracted, and dried; then 
back burled and sheared for about 
two runs'on the back and fifteen on 
the face, plate pressed, and steamed 
The goods are then ex- 
the stitch 


on the roll. 
amined and 
press. 


pressed in 


We 
the ideas ex- 


CROISES. 
This is the name frequently applied 
to face woven with a four 
leafed twill, but in many cases where 
black goods are manufactured, it is 
woven with 
at Fig. 1. 
qualities 


goods 


used to designate goods 
three leafed twill shown 
They are made in various 
ranging from the finest wool to mix- 
tures of wool and noils. The warp is 
dressed with from 4000 to 4700 ends; 
the size of the warp yarn varies from 
7% to 9 runs. The filling is usually 
spun somewhat finer than the warp in 
order to produce a smooth face. The 
method of finishing is similar to that 
employed for broad cloths woven with 
a plain weave. 


TWILLED OR LADIES’ CLOTH. 


These goods are made in various 
qualities and woven with the weave 
shown at Fig. 2; the bulk of the goods 
made in the lower and medium 
grades. For piece dyed fabrics the 
cloth is first burled, sewed, measured, 
weighed, then washed, 
ized and, if no further burling is 
needed, taken to the fulling mill; after 
fulling the then 
gigged while damp, and the finishing 
is completed while keeping the goods 
wet; they are then dried, back 
sheared, rotary 


are 


and carbon- 


goods are washed, 


very 
burled, 
pressed, steamed on rolls for fifteen or 


brushed, 


twenty minutes, and left to cool for 
from fifteen to twenty hours, and then 
taken to the dye nouse. 
After coloring the 
rinsed in fuller’s earth, 
the gig, extracted, 
burled, and steamed; they 
sheared once on the 
afterwards finished on 
shear, then brushed, pressed twice in 


goods are well 
brushed on 
dried, back 
are then 
long cut and 


the cross cut 


wet 
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the plate press, steamed on the roll for 
fifteen or twenty minutes and left to 
cool for ten or twelve hours. The ex- 
cess lustre is then removed by mois- 
tening the goods, and the finish com- 
pleted in the stitch press. 

For goods that are to be finished 
ready for the tailor to make into gar- 
ments without sponging, the pieces 
after shearing are lightly pressed in 
the rotary machine, wound on rolls 
and steam blown, then unwound, 
pressed lightly and steamed in order 
to remove any lustre that may remain. 
After the steain 
blown on the rolls, it is a good plan to 
open them up and let them lie on the 
table to allow the steam remaining in 
the goods to shrink the fabric so that 


pieces have been 


a 

BES EE 

| ee 
Fig. 5. 


ro further shrinkage will take place 
after making the cloth into garments. 


CASTORS. 


These fabrics sometimes ealled Sum- 


mer Eskimos are made in yuarious 


qualities with a broken four leafed 
warp twill (Fig. 3). The 
first burled and sewed, then measured 
If intended for black, 


goods are 


and weighed. ; 
blue or brown, the fulling is done in 
the grease; but for light shades the 
cloth should be washed and carbonized 
before fulling; this is necessary in 
order that no trace of acid may re 
main to affect the color. A fter fullicg, 
the goods are given a preparatory gig- 
ging with dull work, then dried, back 
burled, brushed, and given several 
runs on the shear very carefully, then 
wet out and the gigging completed on 
the double gig; then dried, back 
burled, sheared, and hot plate pressed, 


steamed on the roll for twenty min- 
utes, and left to cool for a greater or 
less time according to the handle de- 
sired. 

The goods are now colored, rinsed, 
brushed on the wet gig, dried, and 
plate pressed, steamed on the roll, wet 
out, wound tightly on rolls, and left in 
this condition for from six to twenty- 
four hours; the rolls are turned from 
end to end occasionally during this 
time. The cloth back 
burled, steamed, shearing 


dried, 
and the 
completed; before the shearing these 
frequently gigged on the 
after shearing the pieces are 


is then 


goods are 
back; 
pressed on the stitch press. Castors do 
not require so hard a pressing and 
steaming on the roll as the cloths 
previously mentioned, since the warp 
lies on the face for three-fourths of 
the distance, and consequently the 
face is smoother and acquires a lustre 
much quicker. 


SATINS. 

Woolen satins are generally made 
with a five leafed satin weave, Fig. 4. 
The twist of the warp should be to 
the right to bring out the twill as 
strongly as possible. It is this rela- 
tion of weave and twist which distin- 
guishes the satin from the doeskin to 
be described later. If the goods are 
made of very fine warp the eight leaf, 
Fig. 5, or ten leaf, Fig. 6, satin weave 
is used. It will be noticed that in the 
weave Fig. 6, each warp 
thread is stitched twice. This makes 
the fabric firmer, and a misspick does 


shown at 


not show so plainly. 

It is not’ necessary to have as fine 
stock for these goods as for face goods 
woven with the plain weave, because 
these cloths in which the warp yarn 
floats for several picks take a 
smoother and consequently 
handle softer than goods made with a 
plain weave where the intersections 
are frequent. 

For the five harness satin, Fig. 4, 
the warp is dressed 6400 threads with 
6% run yarn. The filling is spun 
somewhat finer, about 7% run. The 
are first burled and, in case 


face 


goods 
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they are not too hard, are sewed. The 


cloth is then measured and weighed 
to determine the fulling; 


after fulling and washing the goods 


necessary 


are carbonized, if necessary. 

The finer qualities are now given a 
preliminary gigging, then dried, back 
burled, and carefully given several 
runs on the shear. They are then wet 
out and the gigging completed on the 
double gig. Great should be 
taken to begin with dull teasels and 
sharpen the work very slowly; if this 
is not attended to, it will be impos- 
sible to obtain a good face. After gig- 
nap is straightened on the 
last two runs being in 
The pieces are then ex- 
roll 
dried on 


care 


ging the 
wet gig, the 
clear water. 
extractor; these 
goods should be the tenter 
bars in order to obtain a smooth face. 
While the cloth is on the bars, the nap 
is well brushed to bring all the fibres 
parallel. 

After 
burled, 
long shear, then plate pressed twice 
and steamed on the roll for half an 
hour, and left ten or twelve hours to 


tracted on the 


back 
on the 


drying the goods are 


brushed and sheared 


They are then taken to the dye 

after coloring they are first 
fuller’s earth and then in 
After straightening the 
nap on the wet gig, the goods are ex- 
tracted dried, back  burled, 
steamed on the back, brushed well on 
both back and face and carefully 
sheared; the blade 
brought slowly in 
that a smooth level nap and high lus- 
The cloth then 
receives a light pressing in the rotary, 
is steamed lightly on the roll and 
again pressed in the rotary. The 
goods are then exposed to the air in 
order that all superfluous moisture 
may evaporate and the finish is com- 
pleted in the stich press. 

The Belgian system of finishing 
these and similar cloths consists in 
burling, sewing and then fulling in 
the grease; they are then washed and 
given a preliminary gigging, dried, 
given six or seven runs on the shear, 


cool. 

house; 
rinsed in 
clear water. 


and 


shear should be 


down very order 


tre may be the result. 


WORLD 


wet out and well 
straightened on the 
back burled, sheared, and 
again brushed. The goods are now 
wet out, the nap brushed on the wet 
gig, dried, sheared, again 
brushed, hot plate pressed, steamed 
on the roll, wet out, brushed on the 
wet gig, dried, burled, pressed, 
steamed on the roll and colored; they 
are then wound tightly on 
rolls and left in this condition for 


the nap 
wet gig, dried, 


gigged, 


brushed, 


brushed, 


rinsed, 


then 
again 
pressed hard, steamed on rolls and in 


twenty-four hours, tentered, 


brushed, sheared, brushed, 
this condition are placed under water 


for three or four hours. The nap is 
now brushed on the wet gig, the goods 
wound roll, left to stand for 
twenty-four hours, then dried, 


brushed, again brushed, 


sheared, 


pressed, steamed on rolls, wet out, 


brushed on the wet gig, wound on the 
roll and left in this condition for an- 
other tentered, 


twenty-four hours, 


brushed, brushed, 


and cold 


again 
rolls 


sheared, 
pressed, steamed on 


pressed. 
DOBESKINS. 

As we have already stated, the only 
difference and 
skins is in the different relation be- 
tween the weave twist of the 
yarn. A satin made with a weave 
shown at Fig. 4 can be changed to a 
doeskin by changing the weave to 
that shown at Fig. 7; the warp in both 
cases is twisted to the right, but at 
Fig. 4 the twill runs to the right and 
consequently more distinctly 
than when the weave at Fig. 7 is used; 
in the latter case the twill runs to the 
left, which, with a right twist warp 
results in the twill becoming less pro- 
nounced. 

The twist of the filling is not so im- 


between satins doe- 


and 


shows 









































portant, as very little of it comes on 
the face, but it is better to have it 
twisted in the opposite direction from 
the warp. This arrangement of warp 
and filling twist causes the twill to 
show still less on doeskins and more 
on satins. 





NARROW WOOLEN DIAGONALS. 

Two varieties of diagonal weaves 
are shown at Figs. 8 and 9. These 
goods are made in various qualities. 
For fine goods in the weave shown at 
Fig. 8, the warp is dressed with from 
4000 to 5000 ends, and in the weave 
shown at Fig. 9 with from 7000 to 
7500 ends of yarn varying from 8% to 
10 runs. The finish is similar to that 
of face cloths woven with a plain 
weave. 

GRANITE WEAVES. 

The word granite is improperly ap- 
plied to many goods; for instance, 
goods woven with weaves shown at 
Figs. 10 and 11 are called granites, al- 
though this is not the case; they be- 
long rather to the class known as di- 
agonal ribs. A granite weave is one 
showing a more or less pronounced 
block or checker board effect as shown 
at Fig. 12. We should not confound 
the true granite cloths with the goods 
made with the weaves shown at Figs. 
10 and 11, which generally receive 2 
thread-bare finish. Granite cloth made 
of cheviot wool is often finished with 
more or less nap, also with the melton 
finish. 

A large quantity of goods are made 
in the finer qualities with the weaves 
shown at Figs. 10 and 11. The raw 
material should be of a very fine qual- 
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ity, as this weave is apt to give the 
cloth a harsh feel. These goods are 
made in various qualities; the yarn 
varies from 5% to 10 runs. No fixed 
lay out can be given for this fabric, 
as every change made in the texture 
produces a change in the face effect. 
The finish of the goods is similar to 
that already described, but care 
should be taken to avoid shearing too 
close, otherwise a harsh handle will 
result. 
TRICOTS. 

These goods may be divided into tri- 
cot long and cross tricot cloths. Fig. 
13 shows the weave used for a tricot 
long, Fig. 14 that for a cross tricot. 
This tricot effect is produced by using 
a double plain weave, and at certain 
places in the weave bringing the back 
threads to the face and the face 
threads to the back, thus producing a 
cut or cracked effect where the 
change is made. In Fig. 13 this crack 
occurs between the fourth and fifth, 
also between the eighth and first warp 
threads. At Fig. 14 the crack occurs 
between the fourth and fifth, also be- 
tween the eighth and first filling picks. 

These goods are made in all grades, 
but especially in the medium quality. 
Tricot goods, particularly the cross 
tricots, have been popular for fifty or 
sixty years, and to such an extent 
that large factories make a specialty 
of this one fabric. For the finer grades 
Sydney wool mixed with fine noils is 
used and sometimes the filling is made 
entirely from fine noils. For the me- 
dium grades, Cape and Montevideo is 
used. 

The warp is dressed with 5700 ends 
of 6 to 7 run yarn; loom width, 74 
inches. For tricot long effects it is a 
very good plan to make the filling 
finer than the warp; in this way the 
tricot or crack is made more distinct 
on account of the face warp thread 
showing up plainer. The opposite rule 
applies to cross tricots. For these ef- 
fects the warp should be the finer in 
order to bring out the cross tricot ef- 
fect by throwing up the coarser filling 
rib. 
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and sewed, 
weighed, 


Tricots are first burled 
then measured, scoured, 
washed in fuller’s earth and rinsed in 
clear water, extracted and dried. They 
are then carbonized, if necessary, aud 
fulled, 


in fuller’s earth, again rinsed, 


neutralized, then washed, 


rinsed 
and gigged for about two hours on tbe 
then 


double gig, and the gigging is 


completed on the single gig. 
The cloth is now dried, back burled, 


brushed, and given several runs on 


the shear. It is then hot plate pressed, 
left this 


steamed on rolls, to cool in 





1 


FIG. 1. 


condition and then colored. The goods 
are next rinsed, the nap straightened 
on the wet gig, extracted, dried, back 
brushed on 
and 
specked, 


burled, sheared, wet out, 
the dried, 
sheared. are 


wet gig, steamed 
They 
brushed and plate pressed, either with 
cold, medium or hot plates, according 
to the lustre desired. Frequently these 
goods are gigged on the back before 


coloring. 


then 


(To be continued.) 





—I do not know whether it is owing 
to a taste that is peculiar to myself 
or not, but one never appears great 
to me who makes me feel that I am 
small.—Palajos. 
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Idler Pulley for Wool Combing 
Machines. 


The accompanying illustration shows 
an idler pulley which 
patented in this country and 
which is designed for an apron of a 


has recently 


been 
wool-combing machine or for use 
where fibrous stock is employed; the 
object of this invention is to provide 
an oil-tight idler-pulley, which will be 
less liable to become stuck or jammed 
on its bearings than the forms now in 


use, 
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FIG: 3. 


Figure 1 is a perspective view of the 
parts which constitute the shell of the 
idler-pulley; Fig. 2 is a perspective 
view of the parts which fit into the 
shell; Fig. 3 is a transverse view of 
the complete pulley. 

In using that form of wool-combing 
machines in which leather aprons or 
belts are employed for carrying away 
the stock from the circles of the comb- 
ing-machine considerable difficulty is 
experienced on account of the tendency 
of the material to work into the bear- 
ings of the pulleys and cause them to 
their bearings. When the 
idler-pulley becomes stuck, the belt or 
apron becomes frayed and worn out; 
a considerable item of 
operating wool-combing 


jam on 


expense in 
machiney is 
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incurred in repairing or supplying new 
aprons for the machine. This idler- 
pulley consists of a shell or outer 
section having a spool or core fitted 
therein. The spool or core is driven 
far enough into the shell of the pulley 
to leave a chamber or pocket at the 
lower end, which is packed with a felt 
washer or similar material, forming 
an oil-tight packing, while the upper 
bearing of the spool or core is closed 
and the pulley is held on its stud or 
shaft 
near the upper end. 
Keferring to the 
drawings the idler-pulley comprises an 


by a screw engaging a groove 


accompanying 


outer shell consisting of a pipe-section 
A, having threaded ends 10. Secured 
to the the pipe A are the 
flange-pieces 11, which may be brazed 
or headed onto the pipe A. Fitting 
into the shell of the pulley is a center 
having 


ends of 


piece or spool B, enlarged 


ends 12. The upper end of the spool 
BK is closed, except that it is provided 
with a dust-tight oil-hole, which may 
he closed by a spring-supported ball 
13, held in place by a 

As shown in Fig. 3, the spool B is 
driven far enough into the 
shell to leave a pocket at the lower 
the pocket is a felt 
washer or packing 15, which is held in 


washer 14, 
pipe or 
end; secured in 


place by a spring-ring 16. 

The spindle or stud C of the pulley 
is provided with an end bearing, and 
the pulley is held in place on its stud 
by a screw D, the point of which en- 
gages a groove near the upper end of 
the stud C. 





Drawing in Frame. 


The accompanying illustration 
shows a drawing-in frame patented 
in Germany, and now being offered 
for sale in that country. It requires 
but one operative, whereas the usual 
custom there and to some extent in 
this country has been to provide both 
a hander-in and drawer-in for this 
work. The end of the warp is fastened 
with a suitable clamp at the top of the 
frame; this brings the threads in an 


upright position, and the clamp is so 
adjusted that the threads can be easily 
pulled from the clamp by the drawer- 
in. The hung on the 
hooks shown in the illustration, and the 
reed is held by supports in front of the 
The operative draws the 


harnesses are 


harnesses. 


heddles 
and 


the with a 


hand, 


threads through 
hook in the right 
them in the reed hook held in the left 
hand, and when the reed hook has as 


places 


threads as should be drawn in 
the pulls 
through into the reed and pushes the 


many 


1 dent, dra wer-in them 
hook into the next dent to receive the 


following threads. 





A Woven Fabric. 


illustration 
fabrie for a U. 8. 
patent has recently been issued. 
According to the inventor's descrip- 
tion it is a fabric having its warp ar- 
ranged in groups of three threadseach, 
the outer threads of each group cross- 
ing each other at intervals forming a 
series of loops arranged in staggered 
order, the middle of the three threads 
extending along the and 
middle of the series of loops and hay- 
adjacent weft-threads 
other 


The 
shows a 


accompanying 


which 


crossings 


ing each two 
alternately 
and passing together between the mid- 
dle and outer threads of a loop and 


then diverging and passing separately 


approaching each 
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between the middle and outer threads 
of adjacent loops. 

The object of my invention is to 
provide a very strong, open cross- 
weave fabric woven in the above man- 
ner, which will present an attractive 
appearance, and retain its pattern un- 
der great longitudinal stress, thus 
rendering the fabric particularly ap- 
plicable for use in hammocks. 
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In the accompanying drawings, 
Figure 1 represents a view of one face 
of the fabric. Fig. 2 represents a 
view of the other face, and Fig. 3 is 
a sectional view. 

Bach group of three threads in the 
warp consists of two outer threads a 
b and a middle thread c. The outer 
threads a and b of each group cross 
each other at intervals, forming a 
series of loops. The middle thread c 
of each group extends along the cross- 
ings and middle of the series of loops. 
The loops in one group of threads are 
opposite the crossings in the adjacent 
groups, so that the loops are arranged 
in staggered order. 

The weft-threads are denoted by d, 
and each two adjacent weft-threads 
alternately approach each other and 
pass together between the middle and 
outer threads of a loop in one of the 
groups and then diverge and pass 
separately between the middle and 
outer threads of two adjacent loops in 
the next group of warp-threads, 





—The U. S. Consul at Gera reports 
that many German woolen and worsted 
manufacturers desire to move their 
works to the United States on account 


of the unprofitable condition of busi- 
ness in Germany. <A few wealthy 
manufacturing concerns have already 
established branch mills in America. 


—A French patent has been granted 
for a wool scouring process which 
consists in treating the wool with 
carbon tetrachloride. This material 
possesses the advantage of not being 
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FIG. 3 


inflammable and in using it the wool 
can be previously soaked in water, by 
which means most of the sand and 
soluble materials are removed. 


—A new method of decorating tex- 
tiles has been invented in France, 
and consists of printing or stamping 
the back of the fabric when it is in a 
folded or wrinkled state. The goods 
are folded or wrinkled as required by 
the design to be obtained, and printed 
iu this condition. The liquid color 
penetrates the folds to some extent by 
reason of capillary attraction. When 
the fabric is straightened out the pat- 
tern shows through the goods. It is 
said that a great variety of effects 
ean be secured by combination of dif- 
ferent patterns and methods of fold- 
ing the goods. 


—At the recent auction sale of 
River Plate wool in Liverpool, 5846 
bales were disposed of at the follow- 
ing prices. Lincoln 4d. to 54% d. Me- 
dium cross-bred 444d. to 6d. Merino 
5% to 6%d. Lambs 3% to5%d. In 
United States currency these prices 
range from 3% cents for the lowest, 
t» 13 cents for the best grades. 
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Silk Finishing. 


In the silk industry the finish is in 
most cases applied to the yarn and not 
to the woven goods. This is the case 
not only with colored and uncolored 
silk yarn such as sewing lace and em- 
broidery silk, but also to many var- 
ieties of yarn intended for weaving 
into ribbon or other silk fabrics. In 
the latter case the finish given to the 
yarn may be considered as a prepara- 
tory process for the finish which is 
given to the woven goods. The lustre 
which the silk has lost in dyeing is 
restored by a lustering process con- 
sisting of the application of prepara- 
tions which are varied according as 
the manufacturer desires to give the 
material a soft handle or what is 
called “seroop.” 

Black dyed silk yarncan be softened 
and at same time given this “scroop” 
by treating the material in a solution 
of citric acid, olive oil, water, and 
soda or potash; for boiled off silk from 
one to two per cent. of olive oil (reck- 
oned by weight of yarn), for soupled 
silk from five to fifteen per cent. and 
for fringe silk from five to twenty per 
cent. of olive oil is used. The propor- 
tion of oil should be varied according 
to the nature of the silk and the use 
to which it is to be applied, i. e. 
whether warp or filling. For satin 
taffeta, or other woven fabrics the 
olive oil is emulsified in double the 
quantity of water with a 65 per cent. 
soda solution. If the scroop effect is 
desired, from twenty to twenty-five 
per cent. of citric acid is added, and 
the mixture cooled to 35 deg. C. The 
silk is immersed in this solution, and 
afterwards extracted and dried. In 
place of citric acid, which is best 
adopted for giving a soft handle of 


silk, there may be used either 10 per 
cent. of acetic, 9 per cent of hydro- 
chioric acid or a dilute sulphuric acid 
solution. A certain proportion of glue 
or gelatine is sometimes added to the 
emulsion to improve the handle of the 
goods. 

When the yarn is intended for goods 
which are to receive a moire or 
watered finish, it is treated im a sul- 
phonated olive oil well diluted with 
water, and dried without being ex- 
tracted. This serves to soften the silk. 
Another process consists in handling 
the silk half an hour in a soap solution 
consisting of from 20 to 30 per cent. of 
white soap at a temperature of 30 deg. 
C. A method which is well adopted 
for sewing silk consists in handling 
the yarn for half an hour in a solution 
of water and fuller’s earth. Recently 
silk has been weighted with various 
materials, such as acetate of lead, 
then dried and impregnated with olive 
oil without the addition of acid. From 
a hygienic standpoint this process is 
very objectionable. 

The mechanical part of the finishing 
process consists chiefly in stretching 
the yarn. The wet skeins are hung on 
horizontal rods in an upright position 
the workman shoves a stick through 
the lower part of the skein, and by 
jerking the skein with this stick brings 
the threads parallel with each other, 
and stretches the silk from 2 to 3 per 
cent. This operation is aiso carried 
on by machines, of which there are 
various makes. By drawing the skein 
sideways as well as lengthways the 
threads are made to rub against each 
other; this serves to give the silk a 
lustre; this process is very important 
for sewing silk and silk twine. A 
much higher lustre is given to silk 
by means of machines in which the 
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silk is drawn over metal cylinders, and 
steamed in closed vessels. 

Fabrics made of pure silk require 
no finishing applications. The finish 
of such goods consists in hot pressing, 
mangling or light calendering with or 
without friction. The finish of light 
silk usually given to 
side only of the goods by the appli- 
eation of easily dissolved substances 


fabrics is one 


such as glue, gelatine, dextrine, traga- 


canth, arabic, resin and other 


soaps, resin dissolved in alcohol, pars 


gum 


aftin and similar substances. 
Generally the finishing material is ap- 
plied to the back side of the goods and 
while the cloth is stretched on the ten- 
ter bars. In this condition the finish- 
ing material is applied by hand. This 
dressing can be applied by machinery; 
the goods are then dried on a cylin- 
run through 
decorate the 


wax, 


der dryer, calendered, or 
engraved cylinders to 
fabric. Silk and cotton goods are fin- 
ished on one or both sides. 

Silk fabrics made of pure, un- 
weighted silk yarn require the appli- 
finishing materials, but 
suitable 


cation of no 
are simply hot 
means must be enrployed in the case 
of cheaper qualities of silk to give the 
goods the requisite stiffness, solidity 
and scroop. The application of finish- 
ing materials to silk goods should be 
made only on and in most 
this should be the back side. 
The best results are obtained not by 
saturating the goods with the prepa- 
ration, but by applying the solution 
to the surface of the fabric while 
stretched on the tenter bars. 

Various materials are used for fin- 
ishing silk goods, such as rice water, 
solutions, ox gall, sugar water, 
isinglass, gelatine, poppy oil, and 
tragacanth. Other preparations are 
used for giving lustre to silk goods. 
These consist of metallic oxide solu- 
tions, such as sulphate of copper, lead 
and bismuth oxides. After treating 
with either of these materials the 
goods are submitted to the action of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Basic acetate 
of lead oxide may be employed in a 
similar way and greatly heightens the 


pressed; but 


one side 


cases 


gum 


lustre of black silk. For other varie- 
ties of finish resinous substances may 
amber, 
Resinous 


be employed such as copal, 
rosin, and pyroxylic spirit. 
soaps made by boiling resin in alkali 
gives a more durable finish than the 
gums and are employed as water 
proofing materials; water does not 
“ause a spot when dropped on goods 
with this mixture. The fol 
number of recipes for 


finished 
lowing are a 
silk finishing mixtures. 

1. Kappelin. 22 Ibs. 
galls. water. The rice 
strained through a sieve and 110 Ibs. 
of white fish glue is added. Albumin 
and dextrin may be used. 

2. Ramsbottom. Silk is treated in 
a very weak solution of shellac dis 
solved in spirit, which imparts a stiff 
and high lustre to the fabric; 
method cannot be recommended, 
silk stiff and 
method consists in 


rice; and 13 
water is 


hess 
this 
as it makes the 
brittle. Another 
treating the silk simply with a solu- 


very 


tion of gum arabic or tragacanth and 


chloride of tin; or with rosin and 
amyl-alcohol. 

3. Pastor. This 
made by dissolving tragacanth in rain 
adding glue and stirring the 


thoroughly. It is 


preparation is 


water, 
mixture 
brought to the consistency of syrup by 
adding brown beer and brandy. 

4. Knape. The warp is sized with 
The filling is wound dry on 
A wet sponge is fastened 


then 


gelatine. 
the bobbin. 
in the shuttle; the filling thread passes 


over the sponge and is moistened as 


it is woven in the cloth. The woven 
goods are then dipped in a 
tine solution, half dried, wrung out 
and then dried on the tenter bars. 

5. Material for finishing silk on one 
side; % Ib. gelatine, 5 galls. water, 34% 
Ibs. paraflin, 1 lb. white wax, 2% Ibs. 
castor oil, and 2 Ibs. soap. 

6. Full finish for silk; 33 lbs. glue, 
25 galls. water, 1 pint tragacanth 
mucilage, 1 pint soap, and 1 pint of 
cocoanut oil. If the goods possess, too 
high a polish when calendered it can 
he reduced by steaming over a steam 
jet or on rolls.—Friedrich Polleyn Die 


A ppreturmittel. 


hot gela- 
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A Model Silk Dyehouse. 
No. II. 


Continued from Mare*. 
‘ 

As a rule, floors of dyehouses are 
not constructed in the most economi- 
cal manner, wood being often used, 
no doubt on account of its low first 
cost, but the best floors for dyehouse 
purposes are to be had only of flag- 
stones or artificial stone. The floors 
should be laid upon very well rammed 
foundations, and have a slant or grade 
to the centre line of the dyehouse, 
along which line at two points should 
be the inlets to the drains. 

If flagstones are not favored, the 
next best substitute is asphalt. Only 
the very best quality of pavement 
should be laid, using asphalt and 
not petroleum or coal-tar residues. 
Cement floors, on account of their 
ready injury by acid liquors from the 
dyetubs are not serviceable, while 
brick does not meet with approval for 
various reasons. 

On the whole, good stone floors 
are the easiest to keep clean, free 
from the evils of frequent repairing, 
and will, with such attention as may 
be necessary, outlast any other ma- 
terial. 

Wood for dyehouse floors, that has 
been treated with 
terials, does not resist the ordinary 
dyehouse wear and tear, mainly due 


preserving ma- 


to the absorption of acid liquors, and 
the alternate drying and wetting. 

Opinions differ as to the proper 
treatment of the interior of dyehouses. 
Silkk dyehouses, on account of the 
high cost of the material to be 
treated, should be kept clean, and one 
of the best ways to instil the idea of 
cleanliness is to have the walls oc- 
easionally whitened, and the windows 
cleaned. The liberal use of whitening 
in mills and dyehouses has never in- 
jured any business, 

One point of special importance in 


cdyehouses is the necessity of paint- 


ing the steam and water pipes. This 
will ensure clean surfaces; moisture 
dripping from dirty or rusty surfaces 
has been the frequent cause of trou- 
This is particularly the 
case where there are overhead pipes 


ble to dyers. 


that have never been boxed or cover- 
ed. In the case of steam pipes, the 
use of sectional asbestos or other non- 
conducting covering is to be strongly 
recommended, as it not only serves as 
a protection against objectionable 
dripping, but is a steam saver, and 
adds materially to internal appear- 
ances. Water may be strictly clear, 
no visible sediment, tasteless even 
when having been standing for twelve 
hours, and is free from odor of any 
unusual kind. From these facts one 
might safely conclude that no me- 
chanical impurities are present, and 
that organic matter is absent; but 
upon attempting to boil-off our raw 
silk, a kind of precipitate thoroughly 
distributed through the bath is 
noticed, which in a short time gradu- 
ally rises to the surface of the water. 
When the attempt is made to dye 
light shades, there are many uneven 
patches and higher colored streaks. 
These irregularities are due to other 
contained in the water 
which the first examination failed to 


impurities 


show. 

If upon evaporating a sample of the 
water to a small volume, say less than 
one ounce, and adding a drop or two 
of nitric acid, and a drop of a solution 
of yellow prussiate of petash, a more 
or less bluish coloration appears, one 
may conclude that iron is present, 
which may have a saddening effect on 
some very delicate shades dyed upon 
tannic acid weighted silk. 

If another sample is evaporated to 
small bulk, acidulated with a few 
drops of hydrochloric acid, neutralized 
with ammonia in slight excess, and a 
few drops of a solution of oxalic acid 
added, the presence of lime will be 
indicated by a white cloudiness or 
white precipitate. 

A good general test for clear waters 
is to add to a quart sample about half 
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an ounce of a solution of sodium phos- 
phate and a few drops of ammonia. 
If any cloudiness is visible in a short 
time, it is an indication that either 
lime or magnesia or both are present, 
and should be removed by proper 
chemical treatment of the water; this 
may require a plant to treat the entice 
supply, if the proportion is any way 
large. 

For ordinary water supplies, two 
general systems of treatment are in 
vogue; one is simply mechanical and 


WORLD 


age during the process. The silk re- 
mains in this bath three or four min- 
utes. The material is immersed in 
cold water as soon as taken from this 
bath and kept under tension. It is 
then washed and colored. This proc- 
ess is said to give the silk a much 
higher lustre than is obtained by 
methods previously used. 





Purification of Water for Silk Filatures. 


Reports from Italy state that a 


CROSS-~SETION 
OF 
OYE~-HOUSE. 


mettle 


Fic. 


consists essentially of filtering the in- 
soluble particles of sand, silt, and any 
decaying vegetable or other organic 
matter present. A good method of fil- 
tration for mills is to construct suit- 
able reservoirs with sand bottoms, 
underlaid with drainage conduits, 
through which the clarified, but not 
purified water, is led to the main sup- 
ply tanks. 

By far the best system to adopt for 
silk mills is to make use of one of 
the many processes which employ a 
chemical coagulant, usually a hydrate 
of alumina, which has the peculiar 
property of removing nearly all the 
impurities which a water supply may 
contain. 

“BeTA-NAPHTHOL,” 
(To be continued.) 





Improved Method of Handling Silk in 
the form of Cocoon, Thread or Cloth. 


The silk is immersed in an 18° B, 
muriatic acid bath and should be held 
under tension to prevent any shrink- 


— Slant © cenfre. 


3. 


number of large filatures in that coun- 
try have adopted a new process for 
purifying the water used in their 
works. It was discovered by M. 
Ludovico Natali of Bergame, and has 
been patented in Italy. The Italian 
paper describes the process as con- 
sisting simply of the addition of sul- 
phurie acid to the boiling water in 
such proportions as to neutralize the 
alkali; it is stated that by using 
water which has undergone this sim- 
ple treatment, the silk unwinds from 
the cocoon much easier, and possesses 
much more elasticity, resulting in a 
much larger production in the subse- 
quent processes of manufacture. 

A proprietor of a large silk filature 
in Italy who has used this process 
States, that it has been tested thor- 
oughly in his works, and that the re- 
sults have been very satisfactory. 
The production was increased at least 
10 per cent., and the silk was much 
softer and stronger. 
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ELECTRICITY—STEAM—WATER. 


Power Transmission. 


The various examples of 
transmission by belts show that this 
method is well adapted for transmit- 
ting large amounts of power for a 
considerable distance. But there is a 
limit to the distance beyond which the 
high cost of belting renders its use out 
of the question. For very long dis- 
tances the rope drive is found prefer- 
able. While it is adopted for long dis 
tances and a large amount of power, 


power 


it is in many cases also advantage- 
ously employed for short distances 
and a small amount of power. 

The endless ropes are made of vari- 
ous materials, hemp, cotton, and wire. 
The material to be employed is deter 
rined by particular conditions in each 
The first two, hemp and cotton, 
can of course be used only when pro- 
tected from the weather, and are 
therefore confined to the inside of 
buildings. Wire rope, however, can 
be used outside with very good results. 
The employment of hemp does ot 
give good results for distances above 


case, 


sixty feet, while cotton rope, owing to 
its softness and pliability, is confined 
to -still shorter distances such as for 
connecting different parts of a ina- 
chine. 

Almost any amount of power can be 
transmitted by hemp rope by the em- 
ployment of a number of ropes on the 
same pulley. The diameter of tle rope 
should correspond to the amount of 
power to be transmitted, and varies 
from one to two inches. The pulley 
over which the ropes run side by side 
should have as large a diameter as 
possible, but not less than thirty times 
the diameter of the rope. 


As in transmitting power by belt, 
the rope drives may be divided into 
two varieties; one, where the tension 
is created by the length of the belt; 
and the other in which special tension 
The tight part of 
the rope should be on the under side. 
This results in a greater arc of con- 
tact on the pulley, as well as economy 
of room. The distance between the 
shafts should be as great as possrble, 
not less than twenty-five feet. 


devices are used. 


























FIG. 1 








Fid, 2. 


The usual arrangement of a rope 
drive is shown in Figs. 1 and 2. The 
arrangement shown in Fig. 1 is espe- 
cially suitable for a rope drive, as the 
ropes from the fly wheel run in a 
separate passage way, which is sep- 
arated from the other work rooms. 
The same arrangement is shown in a 
slightly different form at Fig. 2. 
Power is here transmitted to five dif- 
ferent floors from the main fly wheel. 
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The best rope speed for such a drive 
is between 50 and 75 feet per second. 
An increase the last 
speed is not accompanied by 
gain, owing to the centrifugal 
which reduces the tension of the rope 
on the pulley. The following table 
gives speed and dimensions in several 


above named 


any 


force 


examples of rope drives: 


Fly Wheel. Ist. Driv. Pulley. Repe. Speed. 

Horee Rev. per Diam. Rev. per Diam Diam. Ft per 
Powr. min. feet. min. n. Strands. in. sec. 
83 55 18 5 7 i 52 

75 HN) 18 okt § 3 52 

270 120 12 : y : ; 75 
120 70 15 : ) 56 
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system be used when one shait is 
directly over the other. 

These various are re- 
moved by the use of tension pulleys. 
In such the variation in the 
length of the rope has no influence 


upon the tension, and the relative po- 


objections 


cases 


sition of the shafts to each other is a 
matter of indifference. Where tension 
pulleys are employed only one rope is 
used, and this passes over the rim of 
the pulley as many times as single 
would required. 


ropes otherwise be 




















ris 


A rope drive without separate ten- 
sion devices, where the strain of the 
rope itself is relied upon, gives very 
good results when well arranged, and 
the splicings of the rope well made. 
The disadvantage of this system, how- 
ever, consists in the greatly increased 
the shaft, 
the friction of the bearings: in adui- 


strain on which increases 


tion to this the different ropes are apt 
to stretch unequally and become of 


various lengths, which 


frequent resplicing. 


necessitates 


Neither can this 


From the first groove of the driving 
pulley, the rope passes in a spiral 
around the first groove of the 
driven pulley, back to the second one 
of the driver, and then to the second 
groove of the driven pulley. From the 
last groove of the driven pulley the 
rope passes to the tension pulley, and 
then to the first groove of the driver. 


form 


The necessary tension is created by 
a suitable weight on the tension pul- 
ley. This pulley 
frame work on a track. 


runs in a 
The wheels 


tension 
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of this frame work run in iron 
grooves so they will not come off the 
track. 

Fig. 4 shows an arrangement for a 
tension pulley for a horizontal rope 
drive. The small pulley has six 
grooves, the large one five, and the 
rope runs as follows: from groove 1 of 
the large pulley to groove 2 of the 
small pulley, then back and forth over 
the pulleys until it passes from the 
sixth groove on the small pulley to the 
tension pulley, and finally back to the 
first groove of the large pulley. 


drive with tension pulley is shown at 
Fig. 3 (No. 1). By this arrangement 
the power is carried from the driver 
(a) to two driven pulleys (b) and (g) 
standing at right angles to the driver. 
The rope runs in the first groove of 
the pulley (a) to the tension device (k. 
h. i. 1) and from the pulley (i) over the 
first groove of pulley (b); from here it 
runs to the idler pulley (c), then over 
the driven pulley (d) to the other 
idler (e); then it passes over the pulley 
(f) back to the pulley (a).—Uhland’s 
Technische Rundschau. 





Fig. 3 (No. 2) shows an arrangemeut 
for transmitting power in a vertical 
direction by a rope drive. The advan- 
tage of tension pulleys is especially 
shown in such vertical drives as this 
one. The arrangement is such that 
power is transmitted from the main 
drive a to four separate shafts on dif- 
ferent floors of the factory. The ten- 
sion device consisting of the fixed pul- 
leys (e. e2) and the oblique pulley (e D), 
together with the weight (f), is insert- 
ed when the rope passes from the last 
driven pulley b back to the driver (a). 

An interesting example of a rope 


FIG. 1. 


A Labor Saving Device. 





A tool which is fast becoming a 
necessity in the mechanical equip- 
ment of modern shops, and one which 
even textile mills will probably find 
to be a profitable investment, is the 
Lake Portable Key Seater, manufac- 
tured under patents by the John Leis- 
enring Manufacturing Company, of 
Belmont and Elm A'venues, Philadel- 
phia. This company is known to the 
textile trade by their loom reed de- 
partment, which turns out loom reeds 
of all kinds. The writer of this arti- 
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FIG, 2. 


cle recently called at their works to 
look after some reeds, and became in- 
terested in the key seating machine. 

Illustrations which are here shown 
represent the machine in two posi- 
tions mounted on a small sized shaft. 
Fig. 1 represents the machine as it ap- 


pears after having cut a key-seat four 

inches from the end of the shaft. 
Fig. 2 shows from the other side, 

after the base has been moved for- 


ward on the shaft previous to contin- 


uing the milling of the key way. 


Another machine which this com- 
pany manufacture, and which is 
shown at Fig. 3, is a continuous key 
way or.spline cutter and portable key 
seater combined, which will cut a 
continuous groove in a shaft at the 
rate of one inch per minute. 


That these key seaters are profitable 
investments is proven by testimonials, 
which the company showea from such 
people as:—Lehigh Zine & Iron Co., 
South Bethlehem, Pa.; Hoosey & 
Jones Co., Wilmington, Delaware; 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City. 
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The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 
the TEXTILE WORLD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed aceording to 
recipes given. The selection ot samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 
which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of the market 


demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 p 
vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE 


e@ pamphlet, in convenient form for preser- 
ORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $4. 


The TEXTILE WORLD asks practical men to contribute articles for this department. We 
pay for articles accepted. The acceptance depends entirely upon the value of the ideas ex. 
pressed. We make all necessary — and urge practical men to contribute, regardless 


of experience in ae for publication. 
and photographs and sketches are desirable. 


llustrations add much to the value of an article, 
All communications are confidential, and under 


no consideration is writer’s name published or made known without his permission. 


Dye Recipes for July. 


Recipe No. 97. 

Blue Biack on Cotton Yarn. 

Tetrazode Black B B on 100 lbs. of 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 

30 lbs Common Salt 
and 

8 lbs. Tetrazode Black B B. 


(New York & Boston Dyewood 
Co., 55 Beekman St., New 
York.) 


1 Ib. Soda Ash (dissolved sep- 
arately). 

Enter the yarn at a boil and dye at 
this temperature for one hour. 

Then enter into a bath containing 

3 lbs. Sodium Nitrite. 
9 lbs. Muriatie Acid. 

Work well in this bath for fifteen 
minutes, wash in cold water and en- 
ter immediately into a developing 
bath containing 

1 lb. Beta Naphthol, 
dissolved in as small a quantity of 
70° Tw. Caustic Soda solution as is 
possible. 

Work cold in this bath for fifteen 
minutes, then wash and dry. 

Tetrazode Black B B when dyed in 
this way and developed with Beta 
Naphthol gives excellent and fast 
shades of blue black. 





Recipe No. 98. 
Orange on Cotton Yarn. 
Buffalo Orange G on 100 lbs. of cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 Ibs. Buffalo Orange G. 


(Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna 
Co., 100 William St., New York.) 


25 Ibs. Common Salt. 





Enter the yarn at 170° F., bring to 
a boil and dye at this temperature 
for one hour. 

Buffalo Orange G possesses all the 
characteristics of the direct cotton 
colors, goes on the fibre evenly, and 
has high tinctorial power. The fast- 
ness to light and washing is also 
good, and it is also suitable for the 
dyeing of cotton and wool mixed 
goods. 





Recipe No. 99. 
Brown oa Cotten Varn. 
Compound Shade on 100 lbs. of cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Thiocatechine No. 1. 
1 Ib. St. Denis Black B. 


(Sykes & Street, 8 Water St., 
New York.) 


10 lbs. Soda Ash. 
50 Ibs. Common Salt. 

Enter yarn cold, and work for one- 
half hour, then raise to 195° F., then 
work at this temperature for one-half 
hour longer, then lift, wash, and fix 
in a fresh bath containing 

2 Ibs. Potassium Dichromate. 

2 lbs. Copper Sulphate. 

3 Ibs. Sulphurie Acid. 
for one-half hour, at a temperature of 
176° F., then wash and dry. 

The compound shade produced in 
this way possesses remarkable fast- 
ness to all the common light destroy- 
ing agencies. 





Recipe No. 100. 


Yellow on Mercerized Cotton Yarn 
Boston Yellow on 100 Ibs. of mercer- 
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ized cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 Ibs. Boston Yellow. 


(Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna 
Co., 100 William St., New York.) 


25 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter yarn at 170° F., bring to a 
boil and dye at this temperature for 
one hour. 

Boston Yellow possesses all the 
characteristic properties of the direct 
cotton colors and goes on the fibre 
evenly. Its fastness to light is also 
good, and it may be used in the dye- 
ing of cotton and wool mixed goods. 


Recipe No. 101. 


Piek on Mercerized Cotton Varn. 
Diamine Rose G G N on 100 lbs. of 
mercerized cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
1% lb. Diamine Rose G G N., 


(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., Ltd., 
182 Front St., New York.) 


20 lbs. Common Salt. 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 

Enter yarn at 160° F., bring to a 
boil and dye at this temperature for 
one hour, 

Diamine Rose G G N, like the for- 
mer brands of Diamine Rose, dyes 
fine and level shades and possesses 
excellent fastness to light. It is 
rather bluer than Diamine Rose G D. 


Recipe No. 102. 


Navy Blue on Cotten Varn. 
Direct Navy Blue on 100 lbs. of cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Direct Navy Blue. 


(O. 8S. Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


20 Ibs. Common Salt. 

Enter the yarn at 180°, and while 
turning raise to the boiling point and 
continue boiling for one hour. Wash 
and dry. 

Direct Navy Blue gives full and 
rich shades of blue and produces very 
even dyeings even when the cotton is 
entered in the boiling bath. 


The shade produced is quite fast to 
washing and light and if treated with 
blue stone the shade will resist hot 
starch. 


. 


Recipe No. 103. 


Garnet on Worsted Yarn. 
Acid Alizarine Garnett R on 100 lbs. 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Acid Alizarine Garnet R. 


(Victor Koechl & Co., 122 Hudson 
St., New York.) 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Enter the yarn at from 104° to 120° 
F., and raise slowly to the boil dur- 
ing one-half hour, then dye at this 
temperature one hour and add 

2% Ibs. Potassium Dichromate, 
and boil one-half hour longer. 

Acid Alizarine Garnett R 
to the set of Chrome Developing col- 
ors and produces shades that are dis- 
tinguished for brightness and fast- 
ness. It equalizes well and its fast- 
ness to light is very good. 


belongs 


Recipe No. 104. 


Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Alpha Black D on 100 lbs. of worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
5 Ibs. Alpha Black D. 


(United Indigo and Chem. Co., 176 
Feveral St., Bi ston. 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 Ibs. Acetic Ac.d. 

Enter at 160° F., bring to a boil, 
and dye at that temperature one 
hour. 

Alpha Black D is an acid black of 
good quality, dyes evenly, and has 
good coloring power. 


Recipe No. 105. 


Green on Worsted Varn. 
Fast Green B on 100 lbs. of worsted 
yarn, 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Fast Green B. 
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(United Indigo and Chem. “o., 176 
Federal St., Bostun.) 


15 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil and 
dye at this temperature for one hour, 
exhausting the dye bath if possible. 

Fast Green B will stand consider- 
able milling, is fairly fast to light, 
and also dyes very evenly. 





Recipe No. 106. 


Yellow on Wersted Yarn. 
Lactol Yellow on 100 Ibs. of worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 Ibs. Lactol Yellow. 


(United Indigo and Chem. Co., 176 
Federal St,, Boston ) 


15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter the yarn at 170° F., bring to 
a boil and dye at this temperature 
for one hour. 
Lactol Yellow .is especially fast to 
light, and very desirable for coloring 
carpet yarns. 





Recipe No. 107. 


Seal Brown on Cotton Varn. . 
Direct Seal Brown on 100 lbs. of cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare the ‘dye bath with 
4 lbs. Direct Seal Brown. 


(O. 8. Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


20 Ibs. Common Salt. 


Enter the yarn at 180° F., and 
while turning raise to the boil and 
continue the boiling for one hour. 


Wash and dry. 

Direct Seal Brown gives very rich 
shades of brown, which are quite 
fast to light, washing, and scouring, 
and if the yarn is treated with an 
after bath of blue stone and chrome, 
the shade is made extremely fast. 

This bath does not exhaust, and 
subsequent lots of cotton require one- 
third dyestuff to the 


less produce 


same shade. 

Direct Seal Brown can be used as a 
self color or will work on in combina- 
tion with any of the salt dyeing col- 
ors. 
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Recipe No. 108. 


Light Green on Worsted Yarn. 
Compound Shade on 100 Ibs. worsted 
yarn. 
First mordant the yarn in 
made up with 

2 lbs. Tartar, 

3 lbs. Potassium Dichromate, 
entering the yarn at 140° F., then 
bringing slowly to a boil, mordanting 
at this temperature for one hour. 

Then dye in a bath made up as fol- 
lows: 

1% Ib. Anthracene Blue C P. 

% lb. Anthracene Yellow G N. 


(C. Bischoff & Co., 87-89 Park 
Place, New York.) 


2 Ibs. Acetie Acid. 

Enter the yarn at 140° F., bring 
slowly to a boil and dye at this tem- 
perature for one hour. 

The compound shade produced in 
this way is very fast to all color de- 
stroying agents. 


a bath 





Recipe No. 109. 
Brown on Mercerized Cotton Yarn. 
Chlorazol Brown R on 100 Ibs. of 
mercerized cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Chlorazol Brown R. 


(Read, Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 7 Platt 
St., New York.) 


30 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter the yarn at 180° F., bring to 
the boil and dye at this temperature 
for one hour. 

Chlorazol Brown R possesses all 
the characteristic properties of the 
direct cotton colors and produces full 
and pleasing shades. 





Recipe No. 110. 
Blue on Cotion Yarn. 
Direct Blue R N on 100 lbs. of cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Direct Blue R N. 


(W. A. Ross & Bros., 11 William St., 
New York.) 


25 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter yarn at 170° F., bring to a 
boil and dye at this temperature for 
one hour. 

Direct Blue R N possesses all the 
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characteristics of the direct cotton 
colors and may also be applied to cot- 
ton and wool mixed goods by modi- 
fying the above directions. 


Recipe No. 111. 
Black on Wersted Yarn. 
Alizarine Black F B on 100 Ibs. of 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Alizarine Black F B. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


3 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter the yarn at 90° F., bring to a 
boil and dye at this temperature for 
a quarter of an hour. Then add 

4% lb. Sulphuric Acid, 
and continue the boiling until the 
bath is exhausted. Then add 

1% lbs. Potassium Dichromate, 
and boil one-half hour longer. 

Alizarine Black F B possesses ex- 
cellent fastness to milling, carboniz- 
ing, and steaming, as well as wear 
and light. 


Recipe No. 112. 
Brilliant Bed on Mercerized Cotton 
Yarn. 
Brilliant Purpurin R on 100 Ibs. of 
Mercerized Cotton Yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Brilliant Purpurin R. 


(Berlin Aniline Works, 72 Front 
St., New York.) 


20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 

Enter the yarn at 120° F., bring to 
a boil and dye at this temperature for 
one hour. 

Brilliant Purpurin R possesses all 
the characteristic properties of the 
direct cotton colors, has a high color- 
ing power and goes on the fibre 
evenly. 





—Literature aids not only to live 
tranquilly but to live better. History 
especially has a power to pacify, that 
serves to make one just.—Victor 
Duruy. 

—The artist who frequently distrusts 
himself is strong; the one who never 
trusts himself is lost.—Delpit. 
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Method of Bleaching Cotton Yarn. 


This method of bleaching which we 
are about to describe, says a writer 
in the Ost. Wollen und Leinen-Indus- 
trie, is not new, but, as we have found 
in many years of experience, is but lit- 
tle known. It gives good results at a 
low cost for material and labor. The 
chief advantage of this method is that 
the bleaching and scouring operations 
can be carried on simultaneously in 



































the same apparatus; this is something 
that bleachers have desired and 
strived for, and which is especially 
difficult with cotton yarn owing to the 
resistance which the twisted yarn of- 
fers to the liquor. 

As shown in the accompanying plan, 
the apparatus consists of three pairs 
of tubs, (b1) and (b2), (a1) and (a2), 
(c1) and (c2). These tubs are made of 
marble or granite slabs firmly joined, 
and with the joints well calked. The 
inside wall of (a1) and (a2) should be 
smooth, as it is in these that the yarn 
is placed. The tubs (b1) and (b2) are 
sunk below the floor so that they pro- 











ject about twenty inches above the 
floor level. They are about forty inches 
square, and sixty-three inches deep. 
The tubs (al) and (a2) are about forty- 
two inches square and sixty-three 
inches deep, and rest on top of (bl) 
and (b2), partially covering the latter. 

The tubs (al) and (a2) will each hold 
from 600 to 900 Ibs. of cotton yarn. 
Above (a1) and (a2), and on the back 
side, rests a smaller tub which is di- 
vided by a partition into two compart- 
ments (c1) and (c2), each one of which 
being about twenty inches square and 
twenty-two inches deep. In each of the 
tubs (c1) and (c2), also in (al) and (a2) 
on the front side and just above the 
bottom is a hole about three inches in 
diameter, in which lead or copper 
bushings are placed; in these bushings 
rubber pipes are fastened so that th¢ 
bleaching material can be conducted to 
either of the lower tubs. The dotted 
line (k) represents a raised platform 
reached by steps and on which the 
workman stands. The pumps (dl) and 
(42) are used to pump the bleaching 
liquor from (b1) and (b2) into (cl) and 
(c2), and from these tubs it flows into 
the tub (a) through the yarn back into 
the tub (b). 

(e e) represent two high pressure 
kiers each with a capacity of about 
1200 Ibs. cotton yarn; (f) is a wooden 
tub for washing the yarn by hand; (g) 
is a washing or blueing machine; (h) a 
hydro-extractor; and (i) a sizing ma- 
chine. 

The method of using this apparatus 
is as follows: The yarn is placed in 
layers in the kiers (e e) and is treated 
to a solution of caustic soda varying 
from 1% to 3 degrees, for four to six 
hours, under a pressure of 12 to 15 Ibs. 
After rinsing the yarn and allowing it 
to drain well, it is placed in the tubs 
(al) and (a2); on top of the yarn a 
thick perforated copper plate is placed, 
and this plate has a border raised 
about an inch and a half around the 
edge. From 250 to 350 gallons of the 


lime solution is prepared in (bl), the 
strength varying according to the re- 
This lime so- 


quirements of the yarn. 
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lution is then pumped into (cl), from 
which it is allowed to run through the 
rubber pipes into (al), and passes 
through the perforated copper, through 
the yarn in (al) back into (bl). This 
circulation of the bleaching liquor is 
maintained for about four hours. Care 
should be taken that the liquor flows 
uniformly through the perforated cop- 
per, so that ali parts of the yarn may 
be treated alike. Strips of wood are 
placed under the perforated plate to 
enable the operator to watch the fall 
of the liquor and see that it is drop- 
ping uniformly on the yarn. It isa 
good plan to cover the bottom of (al) 
and (a2) with a layer of small round 
pebbles; this facilitates the passage of 
the liquor from (al) and (a2) into (bl) 
and (b2). When the yarn has been suf- 
ficiently treated with the lime solution, 
the circulation is stopped, and the 
yarn allowed to drain. The rubber 
pipe from (al) is then connected with 
the drain, and by suitable pipe connec- 
tions over (cl) water is allowed to run 
for about fifteen minutes through the 
yarn and into the sewer. 

The yarn in (a2) is now treated with 
the lime solution in a similar manner. 
The lime soluton in (b1) is brought up 
to the proper strength by the addition 
of new material, and the rubber pipe 
is adjusted to carry the liquor from 
(cl) into (a2), and from (a2) into (bl), 
so that the pump will start the circula- 
tion of the lime bleach through (c1) 
and (a2) back into (b1). 

In the meantime the yarn in (al) 
has sufficiently and al- 
lowed to drain, and is now ready for 
the sour. From 250 to 350 gallons of 
sulphuric acid solution from %° to 1° 
Be. is prepared in (b2) and connections 
made from (c2) to (al) and thence to 
(b2), so that the pump will start the 
circulation of the acid through (c2) 
and the yarn in (al), back into (b2). 
This circulation of the acid is allowed 
to continue from % to % of an hour. 
The acid solution in (b2) can be used 
again by adding the necessary acid to 
bring it to the required strength. After 
the yarn has been soured sufficiently 


been rinsed 
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the rubber pipes are connected with 
the sewer so as to rinse the soured 
yarn with water hour. 
The yarn in (a2) is rinsed and soured 
in a similar way, and this completes 
the bleaching process. 

The material is then taken out and 
blued and sized in the usual way. If 
a very clear and bright bleach is de- 
sired, it is advisable to wash the yarn 
by hand with a soap solution in the 
tub (f) and then rinse it in clear water 
in the washing machine before bluing 
and sizing. 

Yarn such as Maco, which is very 
difficult to bleach, should be treated a 
second time in a kier with a weak so- 
lution of soda; generally, however, this 
is not necessary, as the method de- 
scribed will give a bleach sufficient for 
all practical purposes. 


for about an 
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the shaft, and is heated by a flame at 
(d). The acid is first carried into the 
globe, where it is converted into gas, 
which passes through the pipe (i) into 
(A), where it effects the carbonizing of 
the material. The acid is introduced 
by an automatic arrangement consist- 
ing of a small pipe (f’) at the end of 
the globe. At the end of this small 
pipe a scoop or spoon is fastened, and 
the device revolves with the shaft; as 
the spoon descends it is filled with 
acid from the tank (h) into which, it 
dips. Upon rising an automatic device 
in the pipe permits the acid to run 
into the globe, where it is vaporized 
by the heat of the flame and passes to 
the carbonizing drum. 

(W) is a tank from which the holder 
(h) is filled with acid. Fig. 1 is a sec- 
tional view of the machine; and Fig, 


RAW STOCK AND RAG CARBONIZER. 


Machine for Carbenizing Raw Steck 
and Rags. 


The accompanying illustration shows 
a machine now being built in Europe 
The 
material to be carbonized is placed in 
the drum (A) which is mounted on a 
revolving shaft and enclosed in a 
chamber which is heated by hot air 
passing through the pipes under the 
drum, as shown in the illustration. 

The builders claim that one advan- 
tage of this machine consists in va- 
porizing the acid outside the carbon- 
ized chamber at the end of the hollow 
shaft on which the drum is mountéd. 
A globe (RB) forms a continuation of 


for carbonizing wool and rags. 


2 is an enlarged view of the device for 
the L’Industrie 
several hundreds of 


feeding acid. states 
that ma- 


chines are being installed in different 


these 


parts of Europe, and are proving to 


be a_ great over old 
methods, both in respect to efficiency 
with which the carbonizing is done, 
and the economy of fuel and floor 


space. 


improvement 





The Tendering of the Cotton Fibre by 
Oxalie and Cyanic Acid. 


An investigation made by A. 
Scheurer and reported by the Soc. 
Ind. de Muthouse, relates to the de- 
structive action of. oxalic and cyanic 
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acids when used in calico printing. 
For the experiments with oxalic acid, 
a printing paste was made containing 
20 grms. oxalic acid per litre of gum 
tragacanth thickening. 

Calico printed with this paste and 
exposed for four hours in the labora- 
tory at a temperature of 16-18° C. lost 
3 per cent. in strength, while in three 
days and three nights it had lost 7 
per cent. Exposed for four hours in 
the drying chamber at 45-48° C., the 
strength diminished by 11.5 per cent., 
while if the time of exposure was 
prolonged to three days and three 
nights under otherwise the same con- 
ditions, the tendering amounted to 30 
per cent. The same fabric lost 32 per 
cent. in strength on steaming. 

By the addition of 5 per cent. glu- 
cose to the same printing color the 
tendering in the drying chambers was 
reduced to 20 per cent., and in the 
steaming process to 28 per cent. 
Cyanie acid does not tender in steam- 
ing, but in the drying chamber its 
action is greater than that of oxalic 
acid. 

In the discussion following the read 
ing of the report, Wehrlin pointed out 
that the addition of glycerine to the 
printing paste not only diminished the 
destructive action of the oxalic acid, 
but that the goods were never brittle 
on leaving the drying chamber. 





The Effect of Sulphur Colors on the 
Cotton Fibre. 


Recently the textile trade in Ger- 
many has been interested in reports 
that cotton fibre had been injured 
when dyed with the sulphur colors. 
The only foundation for these state- 
ments were a few cases where this 
class of colors had been improperly 
applied. 

The introduction of modern dyes 
has simplified the work of the dyer to 
such an extent that there is danger of 
manufacturers assuming that these 
colors can ‘be successfully used with- 
out the exercise of ordinary care. 
The Leipziger Monatschrift publishes 


a letter from Farbenfabriken vorm. 
Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld, on the 
subject as follows: 

“As the trade has been disturbed 
by grossly exaggerated reports of in- 
jury to the cotton fibre by the use of 
sulphur colors in a few cases during 
the past month, we desire to state 
clearly our views on this matter. 

“Although we have sold during the 
past five years thousands of casks of 
these dyes under the name of Katigen 
colors we have not received a single 
complaint as to their effect on the 
fibre. This fact is sufficient to prove 
that injury to the fibre can occur only 
as the result of unusual conditions, 
and that to assert that sulphur colors 
attack the cotton fibre is to discredit 
in a thoughtless manner a class of 
dyes of the very highest value in cot- 
ton dyeing. We have been called 
upon to investigate the cases in which 
injury to the fibre resulted from the 
use of sulphur colors, and to establish 
the conditions under which there is a 
possibility of such injury. 

“1. A weakening of the fibre during 
the dyeing operations is out of the 
question; no injury to the cotton can 
be proved to have resulted from the 
sulphide of soda; on the contrary the 
one bath method of dyeing results in 
an increase in strength of 12 to 15 per 
cent. 

“2. Sulphur colors require under 
certain conditions an after treatment 
with metallic salts. If our directions 
for this treatment are followed, 
namely, 2 to 3 per cent. bi-chromate of 
potash, 2 to 3 per cent. blue vitriol or 
alum, 2 to 4 per cent. acetic acid in a 
bath at 50 degrees C., the strength of 
the fibre will remain unchanged; that 
is to say, it will neither be increased 
nor diminished. Arbitrary alteration 
of our directions, such as we use of 
too strong solutions of the metallic 
salts, the addition of sulphuric acid 
and after treatment at high tempera- 
tures, will injure the cotton and 
should therefore be avoided. | 

“3. A rotting of the dyed materials 
while in storage has never been dis- 


ee ed 
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covered, nor has it been possible to 
this result 
experimental test. 


bring about even in an 


The sometime ac- 
cepted theory of the gradual conver- 


sion of the sulphur by oxidation into 


sulphuric acid has never been proved 


or even demonstrated by experiment 


tests under 


as being probable. All 
conditions the most favorable for such 


conversion have given negative re- 


sults, 
“4. There is, however, a time in the 
when 


treatruent of tne dyed goods 


under unfavorable conditions the abre 


may be injured. Such injury is to be 


looked for when the goods are sub- 


jected to a high temperature with or 
without occur 


pressure, such as may 


in calendering, pressiug, steaming, etc. 
Colors dyed in one bath without me- 
tallic salts or an after treatment with 
withstand heat and 


mineral acids 


pressure as well as undyed cotton. 
If. however, the dyed cotton has been 
treated with metallic salts or mineral 
half 


goods), the goods ny be injured by 


acids (as in the case of wool 


careless pressing or calendering. 


This result, however, is disclosed at 


once when the goods are finished. 
There is no proof that such injury oc- 
curs during storage of the material. 
s. We 
method of avoiding the possibility of 
section 4; it 


have found a_ simple 


injury as described in 
consists in treating the goods in a 
alkaline 
done by adding soap, soda, ammonia, 


bath. According 


weak solution; this can be 


ete., to the rinsing 
to all of our observations no injury to 
the dyed goods has been caused by 
heat and pressure unless the tempera- 
reached at which un- 
This 


of treatment has been patented by us 


ture has been 


dyed co.uon is injured. method 
and we willinghy give users of our 
Katigen colors permission to employ 
it. We deem it 
whole 


in the interest of the 


textile industry to discuss 
clearly and intelligently the important 
question of injury to the cotton fibre. 
and point out the means for its pre- 


vention.” 


TEXTILE 
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Bleaching Wool With Sulphurous Acid 
or Sodium Bisulphite. 


When wool is bleached with a solu- 


tion of sulphurous acid or of sodium 


bisulphite tue same process 
sulphuring. Their 


however, usually preceded by a treat- 


goes on 
as in action = is, 


nent with permanganate of potash. 


Many dyers prefer to use sulphurous 
acid in solution to employing it in the 
gaseous state, and the advantages are 
especially evident with 


piece goods, 


It admits of much more constant su- 


pervision than is possible with gas 
bleaching, and more rapid stopping in 
case of weed. There is also much less 
risk of inhaling the fumes of sulphur- 
The 


that has to be done is to 


ous acid. 
itself. All 


soak in the 


process is simplicity 


solution for at most 24 


hours, and then to rinse. ‘The bisul- 


phite is used of a strength of about 


20 deg. B, and after soaking in this 
for from 10 to 15 hours the goods are 
through a bath of 
acid at 4 deg. B. 


For 


passed sulphuric 


bleaching wool with perman- 


ganate and sulphurous acid, it is best 


to use three baths, which can be 


fairly strong and be used over and 


over again, The first contains about 


one-tenth per cent. of permanganate 
and a trace of soda, to make it just 
alkaline. After 


this the wool is left exposed to the air 


two hours or so in 


for a short time, and then, without 


rinsing, goes to the second bath which 
contains 2 to 3 per cent. of sulphurous 
acid, or is a sowtion of bisulphite of 
3 deg. B. Both 


maths are rins 


from 2 to strength. 


these cold. On 
bath 
still have a brownish shade and that 
is removed in the third bath, which is 
a repetition of No, 2. 

Sodium 


used 


ing after the second the goods 


than 
removes the 


bisulphite is better 


sulphurous acid, as it 
brown oxide and manganese from the 
tibre final 
permanganate 

better than 


better. Thorough 
For the 


rollers are 


rinsing 
is essential. 
bath metal 
wood, 

A very good plan is to replace the 
third bath given above by a nearly 
boiling bath of oxalic acid 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
ent inquiry pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 


XTILE WORLD. 


uestions should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, etc., are especi: lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex- 
pressed. Allinqniries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring. not for 


publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such 
as those relating to the composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc , we will charge the 


enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 
Sizes of Men’s Ribbed Union Suits. 


Editor Teatile World: 
Can you give us the 
sizes for men’s ribbed 
standard measurement? 


proportions and 
union SUulis, 


Schnee (140) 


correspondent to. the 
sizes of men’s 


We refer our 
article in this 

ribbed union suits, which we think will 
give you the desired information. 


issue on 





Carbonization by Hydrochloric Acid Gas. 


Editor Textile World: 

Please advise where we can purchase 
a Hydroehloric Acid Still, such as is 
used by shoddy manufacturers for car- 
bonizing rags, and also how it is used? 

& 2. sa GED 


As far as we can learn there is no 
such machine manufactured in_ this 
country, carbonization 
affected by 
There are 
chloric acid plants here today in practi- 


generally 
acid. 
hydro. 


being 
sulphuric 
three 


means of 
only two or 
machinery we 


cal operation, and their 


have reason to believe was 
from England. If, 
ment is too sweeping and 


manufacturers in this branch, we shall 


however, this state- 
there are 
be very glad to put them in communi- 
cation with you on their writing to us. 

In regard to carbonization by means of 
acid 


screens 


gas, the stock is 


practically air- 


hydrochloric 
placed on 
tight 
which 
hours. 
to about 215 degrees for a short 
when the stock is allowed to cool. 
In carbonizing wool by this 
there is a tendency to give it a yellowish 
tinge, which 
for this 
treated 
wool. 
As there is yet some question as to the 
complete success of this process, it has 
been but little used in this country. 


in a 
room and is exposed to the fumes 
through for several 
then raised 


pass up 
The ‘temperature is 
period, 


means, 
necessitates washing, and 


rags are more often 
hydrochloric than 


reason, 


with acid 


imported . 


Book on Weaving. 


Editor Tertile World: 


Where can I book on weaving 
woolen goods uch as dress flannels, 
et 


Golden Gate (130). 


Beaumont's Woolen Manufacture 
would be a good book for this purpose. 
It contains several 


the subject of weaving; 


devoted to 
the price is $2.00, 
and we can supply it if desired. 


sections 


We have recently received a copy of a 
book, entitled, Methodik der 
Bindungslehre der Schaftweberei, 

Franz Donat. The reading matter of thi 
book is in the 


German 


German language 


owing to the many elaborate illustrations 
of weaves, it is well worth its price, even 
to a mill man who does not understand 
language. 

examined this 


the German 

We have book 
carefully, and consider it to be one 
best of its kind. 
in colors, some of the 


very 
of the 
The weaves are show 
drafis having as 
many as five colors, which show the pe- 
culiarity of the texture much better than 
the ordinary black and white diagrams 
The price of this book is $2.50, and we 
can import it if desired. 





Marking Ink. 


Editor Teatile World: 

Where can I purchase good marking 
inks to mark sheetings and shirtings? I 
want a dark blue. The ink I am using is 
too light and leaves too much of a paste 
on ‘the goods. 


Stamp (128) 


A full line of marking inks, tog-ther 
with stamps, can be obtained from Wil- 
fred Wells, 505 Lehigh Ave., Phila. Pa. 
If a fast color is required, it will be nec- 
essary to use black, as the other shades 
are very apt to come out in washing. 


Machine for Making Lace Curtains. 


Editor Teatile World: 

How much would the machines for 
making lace curtains cost, and is lace 
curtain manufacturing a business in 
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which a man with small capital could 
easily engage? ? 
Curtain fixture (137). 


The machines for making lace curtains 
are very expensive. They are built in 
Europe, and cost landed in this country 
about $10,000 apiece. A census of the 
lace curtain manufacturers a few years 
ago disclosed nine concerns with a cap- 
ital of about $2,000,000 and a weekly pro- 
duction of about 75,000 pairs of curtains. 

Both fine, medium, and coarse yarns 
are used for the manufacture of cur- 
tains, according to the grade desired. 
We would not consider it advisable for 
a man with small capital to engage in 
this business. The machinery would be 
very expensive to start with, and an 
ample working would be required in 
order to make it a success. 





Finishing Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World: 


What is the cheapest and most gener- 
ally used method of finishing hosiery, 
whether by the oxydizing or singeing 
process? 

Oxygen (136). 


A practical dyer, who has had experi- 


ence in this line of hosiery finishings, 
says: “There is much difference of 
opinion on this point. I believe the 
singeing method is the best and cheap- 
est, because the oxydizing method is 
very apt to tender the goods. I have 
had very good success, however, by oxy- 
dizing for the finish, and afterwards 
chroming and softening in an olive oil 
emulsion, made up with olive oil soap, 
olive oil, lard oil, and sal soda."’ 

In the May issue of the Textile World 
you will find an article on page 98 in 
which a patented process for finishing 
hosiery is described. We are unable to 
give you reliable figures as to the com- 
parative cost of the singeing and oxy- 
dizing methods, 

We understand that many up-to-date 
aniline black concerns are using the 
singeing method. Each one has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and each 
manufacturer will have to decide which 
one is best suited to his purpose, and the 
peculiar conditions existing in his mill. 





Glove Cutting Machine. 


Editor Teatile World: 


I want to buy the latest improved ma- 
chine for cutting out canvas gloves. 
Please state price, with full description, 
and number of dozen a machine will cut. 

Gant (134). 
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So far as we know, this class of gloves 
is cut in the same way that kid gloves 
are cut; i. e., by cutting dies with mal- 
lets or presses. We are not familiar 
with any other class of machinery for 
this purpose. If there is such a machine, 
we should be pleased to place the builder 
in correspondence with our inquirer. 
Thomas Kennedy of Cohoes, N. Y., 
makes cutting dies. 





Crimping Machines for Facings. 


Editor Teatile World: 


Can you inform us where we can get 
a machine for crimping the edgings of 
facings for underwear? 

Crimp (135). 


submitted show an idea 
that is new to us, but a very good 
scheme. The facings after being folded 
on a band folder such as manufactured 
by Thomas Kennedy, Cohoes, N. Y., are 
not sewn on the edges, but apparently 
crimped or stamped in such a way as to 
give an attractive finish. We are rather 
inclined to think that some manufac- 
turer has been ingenious enough to 
make some attachment of his own for 
this purpose, but if there is a machine 
on the market for doing ‘this work, we 
should be glad to know of it. 


The samples 





Direct Dyes on Bleached Cotton. 


Editor Teatile World: 


Is it practicable to use direct dyes on 
bleached cotton? 
Church (133). 


Somewhat fuller shades are obtained 
with the direct dyes on unbleached than 
on bleached cotton. It is advisable to 
neutralize the material before applying 
the dye. Some of the direct dyes are 
sensitive to acid, and others, on the 
other hand, are effected injuriously by 
alkali, so that the treatment in prepar- 
ing bleached goods for the direct dyes 
must be varied according to circum- 
stances. We understand that these dyes 
are being used on bleached cotton with 
satisfactory results. 





Bleaching Raw Cotton. 


Editor Teatile World: 


We manufacture cotton batting, and 
the different lots vary in color. What 
will bleach or whiten them? 

Pure White (138). 


The chloride of lime bleach is exten- 
sively used for bleaching cotton. The 
process is as follows: 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The cotton is boiled for two or three 
hours in a solution of caustic soda, using 
five pounds of caustic for each one hun- 
dred to be treated. 
This boiling is for the purpose of remov- 
ing the fatty matter. The cotton is then 
soaked in bath of chloride of 
lime, standing at 1 or 2 The 
strength varied according to the 
time allowed for the work. The 
is left in the chloride of bath 

it is bleached sufficiently, taken out 


pounds of cotton 


another 
degrees. 
can be 
cotton 
lime until 
then 
rinsed in clear water to remove any 
then neutralized, 
B. and L. 
results 


and 
excess of lime. It is 


and for this purpose anti- 
satisfactory 
the 
anti-chlorine, as is 


neutraliz- 


chloring 
It is not necessary to 
after treating with 
the case when acid is used for 
ing. It important 
be well 
rapidly 


gives very 


rinse cotton 


is very that the goods 


neutralized as any excess of 


lime destroys the fibre. On ac- 


the injury to the 


when 


liability of 
bleaching 


count of 


material with chloride 
of lime, 


find a 


manufacturers have sought to 


substitute and for certain pur- 


has given 


1900, 


peroxide of sodium 
results. In ithe 
Textile World, 
first of a series of 
cotton. We advise our correspondent to 
read them. 


poses 
issue of 
the 
bleaching 


July, 
thers 
articles on 


good 


the appeared 





New Publications. 


Lexicon for Harness Weaving. 

By Franz Donat, A. Hartleben, 
Wien. 160 pages; price, 82.00. This book 
contains 4100 different diagrams of weaves 
for the harness loom. The 160 pages con- 


Weave 





tain no reading matter, but are filied 
with the weave diagrams. It will prove 
a valuable book ‘o the designer and 


weaver, who will find here weaves for a 
vast number of different effects. An in- 
spection of ‘these colored diagrams will 


prove an inspiration to the designer. He 


will see here the possibilities of harness 
weaving and not only find “he weaves 
exactly suited to his needs, but receive 
suggestions which he can amp.ify to pro- 


duce original designs 
The Chemistry of Fire and Fire Pre- 
vention. By Herbert Ingle, F. I. C., 
F. Cc. S., Lecturer at the Yorkshire Col- 
lege, Leeds, and Harry Ingle, P. H. D., 
Vv. Ss. Cc. Spon & Chamberlain, New 
York, N. Y. Price $2.50 
The author seeks in this work to give 
his readers a handbook of fire and fire 
prevention. It is based upon two courses 
of lectures delivered before an audience 
composed of men interested in fire in- 
surance, and on account of the frequent 
ealls for a work devoted exclusively to 
fire and fire risks, tthe author decided to 
publish the lectures in book form. The 
following is an abstract of the table of 
contents: 1. Early views of fire, effect 
of the air on combustion; 2. Explanation 
of chemical terms; 3. Oxygen: 4. Coal 
gas; 5. Fuel; Inorganic 
industries; 8. Oils; 10. 








6. Tiluminants; 7. 
Explosives; 9 
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ll. Vola- 
tar products; 12. 
13. Textile 
fire 
extinction; 


applications of oils; 
tile solvents and coal 
Paint and varnish making; 
manufactures; 14. Miscellaneous 
risks; 15. Fire prevention and 


Technical 


Appendix, giving tables of the boiling, 
flash, fire and the ignition temperatures, 
and some of the more commonly occur- 
ring substances. 


All persons having tthe care of prop- 
erty liabie to damage by fire will find in 


this work much valuable information in 
regard to the causes and extinction of 
fire. The fire loss of the country is 
something enormous, and we believe 
that a study of this book will do much 


owners better 
and fire 


toward teaching 
methods of fire 


property 





prevention ex- 

tinction. 
Steam Boiler Economy. By Wm. Kent, 
A. M., M. E. John Wylie & Sons; 
452 pages; illus.; price $4.00. This is a 


work on the care 
steam boilers. The 


well equipped for 


very carefully written 
and management of 
iuthor is specially 
handling this subject, as he was for a 
number of years in the employ of the 
jabcock & Wilcox Co., making compara- 
tive evaporative tests of different makes 
of boilers in various parts of the coun- 
try and with different kinds of coal. In 
iddition tu his extensive practical ex- 
perience the author has been trained 
theoretically. 

The book is made specially valuable 
by the large space devoted to fuel econ- 
omy. The following is an outline of the 
table of contents: Chapter 1; Statement 
of principles and definitions, with a sur- 
vey of the ground covered in the book. 


2; Chemistry cof fuel and combustion; 
the author believes that the discussion 
of this point is more complete than that 
given in any other work 3; Coal and 


its heating value, with a table of analy- 
sis and heating values of American coal. 
4; Treatise on the coal fields in the Un- 
ited States; this subject is considered 
owing to the close relation between the 
economy of the boiler and the quality of 


the coal used. 5; Consideration of tests 
as to the heating values of American 
and foreign coal. 6; Fuels other than 
coal, including peat, oil, gas, vagasse, 
ete. 7; Furnaces, methods of firing, 
smoke prevention, mechanical stokers, 
forced draught. 8 and 9; Discussion of 


the boiler itself and the efficiency of the 


heating surface. 10; Various types of 
steam boilers now on the market. 11: 
joiler horse power and heating surface. 


12; Points of a good boiler. 13; Boiler 
troubles and boiler users’ complaints. 
14; Boiier testing. 15; The results of 


boiler tests 
them. 16; 


and conclusions 
Properties of water and 
steam; factors of evaporation: chimnevs 
and a table of chimney proportions. 17: 
Miscellaneous assortment of subjects 
relating to boiler economy. 

Steam boiler users will find this work 
to be a valuabte handbook for reference 
and study. 


drawn from 





The Ramie; Its Culture, Preparation, 
and Industrial Uses. 107 pages; Re- 


vue des 


Cultures Colonials, Paris 
France. Price $1.25. 
This volume contains the proceedings 
of the International Ramie Congress 
which was held last year in Paris. The 
most experienced specialists in the 
ramie industry met at this Congress. 
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Among them were numbered growers of 
ramie, inventors and manufacturers ol 
machinery for decorticating the fibre, 
spinners and weavers. 

The papers read and discussion on the 
various points abound in valuable infor- 
mation as to the different varieties of 
ramie, its value, the best climates and 
soils for its cultivation, the expense of 
starting the cultivation of the plant, 
crops, preparation, markets and the 
selling price of the products. 

The work also contains the proceed- 
ings of the meeting held to discuss the 
various machines for decorticating 
ramie, and which was held in October, 
after the last session of the Congress. 
This section contains numerous illustra- 
tions of the machines and gives siate- 
ment of the quantity and value of the 
various products obtained from them, It 
also gives the decisions of the jury. The 
reader will find collected in this book a 
vast amount of information on ramie 
culture and manufacture, a subject 
about which very little is generally 
known. It is written in the French lan- 
guage. 


English Cotton Spinners’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Directory. John Worrail, 

Oldham, England. Published in large 

quarto and pocket edition. Price $2.00 

We have received a copy of the seven- 
teenth edition of this Directory of Eng- 
lish mills containing a list of the cotton 
spinners irl woolen manufacturers, 
bleachers, printers, etc., giving the num- 
ber of spindles and looms of each con- 
cern, counts spun, goods manufactured, 
pay days, telegraphic addresses, and tel- 
ephone numbers. In addition to the list 
of manufacturers arranged by districts 
a classified list is given in which the 
firms engaged in each branch of the tex- 
tile industry are arranged alphabeti- 
cally. 

The list of cotton spinners is tabulated, 
showing at a glance whether they spin 
fine, medium, or coarse counts, and the 
numbers of the yarn spun. The aggre- 

number of cotton manufacturers, 
spindles and looms are summarized by 
districts, and aggregate 1775 firms, 3,- 
119,580 spindles and 651,023 looms. A ta- 
ble giving the approximate number of 
spindles and looms for each year since 
the publication of this Directory shows 
38,410.067 spindles in 1882, and 43,119,580 
spindles in 1901. The increase took place 
between 1882 and _ 1892. ince the last 
named year the number has remained 
practically stationary. 


rat 
gate 


Theory and Practice 

ing. By H. 
Friedrich 
Price $2.50. 
This is a _ recently published work 
written by two German professors in 
the Schools of Jagerndorf and Rumburg. 
The art of damask weaving is a subject 
that has received but very limited con- 
sideration at the hand of writers, and 
then only in sections of works devoted 
to the general subject of weaving. This 
work will therefore fill a pressing want. 
It is written from a theoretica] stand. 
point, and the authors, both well versed 
in the art of damask weaving, have had 
the text carefully read and revised by 
Herr C. A. F. Knorr, Chemnitz, to en- 
sure the correction of any errors that 


of Damask Weav- 
Kinzer and K. Walter. 
Vieweg & Son, Brunswick. 
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are so apt to creep into a work on a 
subject of this character. 

The reading matter fills 14 pages, the 
contents of which can be but imper- 
fectly judged by the following brief ab- 
stract: 1; Introduction to the art. 
Practice of damask weaving. : 
nation of the jacquard with the damask 
machine. 4; Damask without the cross 
shed. 5; Various damask machines. 

In addition tto these pages of reading 
matter, 18 tables containing 152 diagrams 
are added. The text is in German. 


Practical Guide for Cotton Spinning, by 
Emili Riera, Barceiona, Spain. Price, 

$2.00. This hand-book is written in 
Spanish and contains rules for calcula- 
tions in cotton spinning. The work is 
illustrated with drawings of the different 
par's of cotton spinning frames and 
mules, Comparative yarn tables ar: 
given, showing the equivalent sizes by 
the English, French and Spanish systems 
of numbering, also tables of the varivus 
weights and measures including the 
metric system, tables showing the elas- 
ticity and swrength of different sizes f 
corton yarn, length of staple of the 
ferent grades of cotton, and the 
concludes with a glossary in which 
Spanish terms with their English and 
French equivalents are placed side by 
side. 

It will undoubtedly prove a_ valuabie 
hand-book for mill workers who under- 
stand the Spanish language. 


The Raw Materiats of the Vegetable 
Kingdom. By Dr. Julius Wiesner, 
professor of Anatomy and Physiology of 
Plants at the University of Wien; second 
edition revised and enlarged; Wilhelm 
Engelmann; 2 vols.; price per vol. $8.00. 

We have received the first volume of 
this elaborate German work, which is de- 
voted exclusively to the raw materials of 
the vegetable kingdom. The author be- 
gins his introducricn with the following 
quotation from Helmholtz: ‘““The posses- 
sion of knowledge should not be the sole 
object of man's existence. Knowledge 
should be put to practical use.’’ This 
work places before ‘the reader in shape 
ready for reference a vast store of infor- 
mation concerning the raw materials 
found in the vegetable kingdom. It is 
evidently compiled with great thorough- 
ness and after careful research. 
firs volume contains 7 pages 
printed on a good quality of paper. 
divided into sixteen follows: 
i. Guins: 2. Resins; 3. Caoutchouc; 4. 
Opium; 5. Aloes; 6. Indigo; 7. Catechu 
group Vegetable fats; 9. Vegetable 

Camphor; 11. Starch; 12. 
Yeast; 13. Sea-weed; 14. Lichens; 15. 
Gall-nuts; 16. Barks. As it is practically 
impossible for one man to compile single 
handed a work of this character, Dr. 
Wiesner has called to his aid a number 
of professors of high standing in the 
various German institutes of learning, to 
contribute the articles on special sub- 
jects. 

The work is well illustrated, and is an- 
other example of the thorovgh manner in 
which technical subjects are treated by 
German writers. 


sections 4s 


Madder and Indigo. By G. F. Jaubert, 

Masson & Co., Paris; 162 pages; 
price, $1.50. This book is one of the series 
of hand-books of scientific subjects pub- 
lished by his house. It begins with the 
history of the culture of madder, which 
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is followed by chapters on the following 
subjects: botanical classification; manu- 
facture of powdered madder; analysis of 
madder; derivatives from madder; alaz 
rine or artificial madder; statistics of the 
madder industry. The second part of the 
work is devoted to indigo, giving a history 
of indigo culture; extraction of indigo; 
production and commercial grades; dis- 
tinctive characteristics. The ‘third part 
deals with artificial indigo, and refers to 
the more important patents issued for 
processes of manufacturing this product. 
The work is in the French language, and 
can be imported through this office. 


Treatise on the Theory and Practice of 

Weaving. By Paul Lamoitier. 563 
pages, 315 illustrations. Ch. Beranger, 
Paris. Price $7.50. 

The object of the work is stated by the 
author in the following words taken from 
the first chapter: ‘“‘We know by personal 
experience the difficulty experienced in 
getting into touch with the practical de- 
tails of textile manufacturing on account 
of the deficiencies of text books, which 
devote too much space to the theory and 
too little to the practice of the art, and 
because those who are versed in the busi- 
seek to conceal what they know 
writing this treatise on 
weaving to those whose future 
lies in this industry. We have endeavor- 
ed to lay down as clearly and as pre- 
cisely as possible the rules and data that 
they will find necessary.” 

The first part of the work treats of 
textile raw materials and yarns, defini- 
tions, calculations, analysis of cloth. 

The second part is devoted to the 
mechanism of weaving; here the author 
describes the operations of winding, 
spooling, warping and sizing yarn, draw- 
ing in and twisting of warps; the hand 
and power looms each have a chapter 
given to their consideration. 

The third part is entitled The Art of 
Fabrication; the first section is a study 
of fundamenta! weaves, in which the 
different weaves are classified and 
clearly described and illustrated; the 
second section treats of derivative 
weaves; section three is devoted to 
double and multiple fabrics; section four 
is upon the subject of designing and the 
employment of patterns, shades and ma- 
terials for different effects; section five 
is devoted to the methods of producing 
different effects in the finishing proc- 
esses, 

The fourth and last division of the 
book deals with dyeing and finishing. 
We consider this work to be a very valu- 
able addition to the literature of textile 
manufacturing. Ic is written in the 
French language. 


ness 
We hope in 


assist 


Fall River and Its Manufactories. By 
Henry H. Earle, Fall River, Mass. 

This interesting little hand book opens 
with a well written sketch of Fall River, 
its location, water power, and growth in 
cotton manufacture. This is followed by 
a list of the Indian names in Fall River 
and vicinity and numerous tables relat- 
ing to the population and valuation of the 
city, fluctuations in the prices for print 
cloths, weekly production of the various 
manufacturing concerns, stocks of print 
cloths on hand in the United States dur- 
ing past years, review of the Fall River 
cloth market, list of Fall River corpora- 
tions and their treasurers, pay days and 
other valuable statistical tables relating 
to the cotton industry both of this coun- 


try and foreign countries. A list of the 
various corporations giving the officers 
of each, and dates of annual meetings, is 
given. 


Transactions of the New England Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, pub- 
lished by the Association, Boston, Mass. 
This is the reguiar publication giving 
an account of the proceedings of the 
seventieth annual meeting held last 
April in Boston. It contains the usual 
information given in this annual report, 
including the various papers read atethe 
time 


Bulletin of National Association of 
Woolen Manufacturers, published by 
the association, June, 1901. 

The frontispiece of this quarterly report 
i a portrait of ‘the late Wm. H. 
The reading matter begins with 
an article entitled: Wool vs. Cotton and 
Shoddy: followed by A Century of Tex- 
tile Industries; The New Engand Wool 
Manufacture; Obituary Notices; Editorial 
and Industrial Miscellany; Treasury De- 
partment Decisions; concluding with a 

report of the Boston wool market. 





Business Literature. 


of Industrial 
Phila- 


25th sea- 


Circular of the School 

Art, Pennsylvania Museum, 
delphia Textiie School, 1901-02, 
fon. 

We have received a copy of the cir- 
cular of this school. It gives the usual 
information, such as names of officers, 
trustees and committees. An interesting 
sketch of the Philadelphia Museum is 
followed by particulars in regard to 
courses of study and requirements for 
admission. There are numerous illustra- 
tions of the interior of the school show- 
ing machinery, designs, etc. 


Catalogue number 2%. New York 
Blower Co. 

This is an attractive illustrated cata- 
logue and price list of the heaters, blow- 
ers and fans manufactured by the New 
York Blower Co., Bucyrus, Ohio. Valu- 
able tables are added showing the 
capacity of heat to absorb moisture at 
various temperatures, area and circum- 
ference of circles, circles and squares of 
like areas, equalization of pipe, weight 
and gauge of round rectangular iron 
pipe, gauges for sheet steel, pressures 
and gauge of round rectangular iron 
water, properties of saturated steam, 
sizes of chimneys, etc. 





New Color Cards. 


Benzo Fast Blue B. Farbenfabriken. 
The manufacturers of this dye sum up 
its properties as follows: Fastness to 
light, very good (better than indigo); to 
washing, same as the Substantive Blues; 
to acid and alkali, good; to chlorine, 
moderate. 

We have received a sample card show- 
ing seven shades colored with this dye 
in cotton yarn, raw cotton and cotton, 
half woolen and half silk cloth. 


Fast 
The 
recommended as 


Orange _ S. Farbenfa- 
colors obtained with this 
being much 


Benzo 
briken. 
dye are 
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faster to light than Benzo Orange R 
and as fast to washing as the other sub. 
stantive Oranges. They offer a good re- 
sistance to the action of alkali, and are 
fast to acid, even dilute mineral 
acid. The fastness to chlorine is only 
moderate. The samples shown are very 
bright and possess full rich tones. They 
are shown on loose cotton, both mercer- 
ized and unmercerized cotton yarn, sat- 
een, half wool and half silk cloth. 


Benzo Fast Scarlet 4 B S and G §S. 
Farbenfabriken. Both of these brands 
are said to produce colors which are con- 
siderably faster to light than Benzo 
Purpurine 4 B. The fastness to wash- 
ing is the same as the last named dye, 
while the colors offer a good resistance 
to the action of acids and alkalies. A 
very weak resistance is offered to chlor- 
ine. The colors shown in the sample 
card are on both mercerized and unmer- 
cerized cotton yarn, loose cotton, sateen, 
half wool and half silk goods. 


Alizarine Green K N. Farbenfabriken. 
This is a new dyestuff belonging to the 
same class as Alizarine Green K QO, 
which has been on the market since 
April, 1900. The feature of this new 
brand is its bluer and duller shade when 
dyed direct or with after treatment. It 
is faster to acids, but otherwise pos- 
sesses the same properties as the old K 
O quality, and the directions for using 
the old grade apply to the new dye. 

Alizarine Green K N is cheaper than 
the old K O brand. 


Naphtole Black 2 B. Farbenfabriken. 
This color is dyed with bisulphate of 
soda, or Glauber’s salt and sulphuric 
acid, and gives a bright blue black 
shade. It is claimed that the color is 
very fast to water and light, but an- 
swers only moderate demands in respect 
to fastness in fulling. The manufactur- 
ers recommend it chiefly for piece dye- 
ing. They state that it gives good re- 
sults in dyeing woolen yarn and hats, 
as well as braids and cords. In combi- 
nation with soluble blue, acid violet, or 
acid green, it gives cheap navy blue 
shades on woolen and worsted cloth. 

The dyed samples shown by the man- 
ufacturers of Naphtole Black 2 B con- 
tain both worsted and cotton yarn. 
The dye has no effect upon the cotton, 
which comes out a pure white; conse- 
quently this dye is well adapted for 
picques. 





Industrial News. 


—H. G. McKerrow & Co. are shipping 
this week to the Hadley People’s Mfg. Co. 
of Siler City, N. C., Slubbing and Roving 
frames of Messrs. Tweedales & Smalley’s 
make, 





Manufacturer’s Agent. 


Thomas H. Doane, 233 and 235 Monroe 
St., Chicago, Ill, is prepared to handle 
mill accounts direct with the trade. He 
has facilities for ittaking on a few more 
woolen goods, and should be pleased to 
hear from manufacturers who wish to be 
well represented in that field. He has 
ample room for storage, and is prepared 
to furnish highest references on request. 
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Removal of Plant. 


After a most careful consideration of 
sites, the B. F. Sturtevant Co. have re- 
cently completed the purchase at Hyde 
Park, Mass., of a tract of land, contain- 
ing some 15 or more acres, and is prepar- 
ing plans for the erection ‘thereon of a 
large, up to date plant for the manufac- 
ture of blowers, engines, motors, forges, 
heating apparatus, etc. This purchase, 
although hastened by the recent fire 
which damaged the works at Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., and which will be event- 
ually abandoned, is the natural outcome 
of the rapid growth of this concern dur- 
ing the past few years, and of the con- 
gested condition of the present p.ant, in 
which increased facilities could not be 
advantageously provided. The new site 
is on the same railroad line, the N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R. R., only five miles from 
the old plant and less than ten miles 
from Boston. It is admirably located; 
1300 feet along one side abut upon the 
railroad with all desired switching facili- 
ties; an ample stream of water marks the 
boundary on another side; a noted spring 
of remarkable purity is within the area; 
the high ground, which is practically cn 
a level with the tracks, will accommo- 
date buildings having a floor area of 
730,000 square feet, ample for all needs of 
the immediate future, and the lower land 
furnishes abundant area for dumping. 
The new pant will be arranged to reduce 
to a minimum the labor cost of handling 
material, and will provide for its direct 
progress through the shop from foundry 
to shipping room. It will be equipped 
throughout with new modern tools and 
labor saving devices. 


A New England Trio. 


For years New England north from 
Boston has been frequented by the vaca- 
tionist and health seeker. The first and 
most important feature which has made 
the region famous is tthe health-giving at- 
mosphere; and this with delightful scenic 
surroundings, comfortable abiding places, 
an abundance of methods for diversion, 
coupled with unexcelled traveling facili- 
ties, suffice to make the territory a most 
superior and much sought outing place. 

Northern New England is really divided 
into three principal resort regions, viz.: 
Mountains, Sea Shore and Lakes; and for 
six cents in stamps the General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent of the Boston & 
Maine system, Boston, will send you a 
trio of booklets, known as “‘Among the 
Mountains,"’ ‘‘Lakes and Streams,’’ and 
“All Along Shore,’’ and with them you 
will get a tour book which is overflow- 
ing with information of benefit to travel- 
ers in Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. This company issues a variety of 
illustrated descriptive books which are 
listed in a readable index, and if you 
want to know about them, drop a postal 
to the above address. 





—The Harvin Hosiery Mill at Manning, 
8. C., are putting in the Dubois system 
of sanitary fast black colors and bleach- 
ing. They had already made arrange- 
ments for another so-called fast black 
formula, but discovering in time that it 
was a sugar of lead black, made the 
change. 
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Enlarging Facilities. 


The New York Blower Co. has had an 
unusual! record of success. The company 
was organized but little over a year ago 
and located its plant at Louisville O., in 
buildings which were thought to be en- 
tirely adequate for the business. In less 
than six months it was found necessary 
to double the capacity of the plant, and 
rather than build at Louisville, where 
the shipping facilities were not atl that 
was desired, the company removed to 
Bucyrus, O., where a commodious and 
model facvory building was ready for oc- 
cupancy. Although the new buildings 
and equipments doubled the capacity, it 
is already found necessary to more 
largely increase, and more new buildings 
will be erected. The Louisville buildings, 
which were used temporarily, have been 
placed on the market, as all the manu- 
facturing will be done in Bucyrus. The 
company also has offices in New York, 
Boston and Chicago. A new catalogue 
on heating and ventilating has just been 
issved by them which is a model in neat- 
ness and valuable on account of its com- 
prehensiveness, 





Incorporation of an Old Firm. 


The G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
report business as good. This company 
has a large and finely equipped plant at 
Darby, Pa., seven miles from Philadel- 
phia, on the P. W. & B. R. R., and office 
in the Real Estate Trust Bldg., Broad 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. The 
business to which this company succeeds, 
was established about twenty years since 
by Geo. Woolford. Mr. Woolford’s busi- 
ness grew to such an extent that he no 
longer felt it prudentt to continue as an 
individual, hence the organization of the 
present company, with Mr. Woolford as 
president and the principal stock holder. 

Within the past, since starting the new 
plant at Darby, the business has more 
than doubled, and their specialty now is 
large tanks for the construction of which 
the company is fully prepared. The main 
work room is 150 feet square and provided 
with all modern appliances, much of 
which is of special construction. All 
lumber is purchased direct from the mills 
and shipped without change to the large 
yards of the company at Darby. Their 
material is carefully selected. The best 
is used in the construction of their tanks, 
which now have a national reputation 
for excellency. 

The object of the company is not to 
produce a cheap tank, but a good one at 
a fair price. Mill and dyers’ work is a 
specialty of this company. 





—The Liberty Cotton Mills of Liberty, 
8. C., are receiving this week several car 
loads of Tweedales & Smalley’s card 
room machinery which will be installed 
at once. 





—Messrs. Schwartz & McKerrow’s fitter 
has been at the American Yarn Mfg. Co., 
Pawtucket, R. L, erecting the set of Mon- 
forts combing machines which this mill 
is installing. 


Pan-American Hint. 


QUICK AND INEXPENSIVE METHOD. 


The great Pan-American Exposition 
has realized fully the expectations of the 
managers, while the great public is more 
than pieased with the artistic and inven- 
tive displays provided. 

The creative genius apparent in the ar- 
chitecture of the many buildings is with- 
out equal, and the effects obtained 
through the marvelous color decorations 
are simply astounding. The landscape 
work has devolved the grounds into a 
perfect paradise. The exhibits are a 
chosen lot and far superior in comparison 
are they to those of all other expositions. 

Buffalo as a city is a most delightful 
place, and excursions can be made in 
every direction to localities intensely in- 
teresting, but ithe greatest attraction save 
the Exposition is Niagara Falls, which is 
truly one of the marvels of the world. 
The Boston & Maine Railroad is making 
every inducement possible for the benefit 
of the tourist to Buffalo from New Eng- 
land. The races are the lowest—the 
routes most numerous—line the most 
direct and its trains without question the 
best equipped of any from Boston. The 
General Passenger Department of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, will, 
upon application, send you a Pan-Ameri- 
can Folder, which is replete in informa- 
— of service and is yours for the ask- 
ng. 





Fuel Economy. 


We learn of the following orders 
which have recently been placed with 
the Green Fuel Economizer Co., for 
their economizers: B. B. and R. Knight, 
a repeat order for their plant at Man- 
chaug, Mass.; the Brainerd and Arm- 
strong Company at New London, Conn., 
an economizer to replace a similar make 
of machine; also the Crompton Com- 
pany, Crompton, R. IL. and Coronet 
Worsted Mills, Mapleville, R. I. 





Improvement in Water Proofing. 


A process, patented in France, for 
stripping the color from cloth and other 
materials consists in dipping the mate- 
rial in a solution of ammonia and copper 
by which materials are made water proof 
and at the same time colored green. The 
goods are then handled in a saturated 
solution of zine cyanid and diluted am- 
monia. They are then pressed and dried, 
during which white copper cyanid and 
zinc oxyd are formed and the color 
stripped from the goods. 





—The Peaceuale Manufacturing Co., 
Peace Dale, R. I., have placed an order 
with the Green Fuel Economizer Co., to 
replace the same make of machine pur- 
chased 28 years ago, which is now giv- 
ing out, but will be kept in use until the 
new Green Economizer arrives. 





—Border City Mfg. Co., Fall River, 
Mass., have ordered with the Howard & 
Bullough American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., Roving Frames. This is a 
repeat order. 
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The Morse Incandescent Lamp Adjust- 
ter. 


Nearly all the incandescent lamps in 
use in our mills are suspended by cords, 
as in this way they can be easily adjust- 
ed to the desired position. The only 
drawback to this method is the difficulty 
found in putting them out of reach when 
not in use, The usual device employed 
for this purpose is the wooden ball or so 
called peanut adjuster. The price of 
these are very low, but they are objec- 
tionable for the following reasons: First, 
it takes too much ‘time to make the ad- 
justment. Second, putting the cord 
through will bring considerabie strain on 
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It is so constructed that it will adjust 
within a space of five feet any electric 
lamps suspended by a cord. It can be 
easily attached to any cable cord and its 
operation is practically instantaneous. 
It is made of non-conductive material, 
and has been approved by Boards of Fire 
Underwriters, Wire and Building Com- 
missioners, and Electrical Experts. 

These adjusters have been in use in 
the office of the Textile World for nearly 
a year and we can recommend them 
from practical experience. They can be 
seen daily at section M. Electricity 
Building, Pan-American Exposition, 
where the Incandescent Electric Light 


Co., of Boston, Mass., have on exhibition 
an adjuster for gasoline lamps as well as 


A MORSE LAMP ADJUSTER OVER A NORTHROP LOOM, 


the rosette, and many of the latter are 
thus broken or pulled off. Third, draw- 
ing the cord through the adjuster soon 
wears the insulation, causing short cir- 
cults and great danger of fire. 

The last named objection is very seri- 
ous indeed, and there have been record- 
ed in the Textile World within the past 
year two very large fires which resulted 
from the short circuiting of the electric 
current where the insulation had been 
worn from the drop cord of an electric 
light. 

Since the general introduction of elec- 
tric lighting many devices have been in- 
vented and placed on the market for the 
purpose of adjusting the electric lamps. 
The objections to them have been that 
the best working ones were too expen- 
sive, while the others did not work 
properly or failed to meet the approval 
of insurance experts. It remained, there- 
fore, for Louis A. Carpenter and Frank 
W. Morse of Boston, Mass., to invent 
and patent the Morse Adjuster, which is 
shown in use in the accompanying ‘illus- 
trations. 


a line of incandescent lamp appliances. 
Their selling agent, Mr. George Light- 
hart, is in charge of the exhibit, and will 
be pleased to show them in operation. 
Further information concerning this 
device can be secured from the Incan- 
descent Electric Light Manipulator Co., 
168 Bedford 8t., Boston, Mass, 


Increase in Capacity. 


The Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co., Essex 
Junction, Vt., are to make an addition to 
their mill, 56 by 40, and will put in a new 
water wheel, which will give them 125 
H. P., taking the place of the old 65 H. 
P. wheel They will rebuild the flume 
and probably will be obliged to shut down 
for a few weeks in July, but are planning 
to have the changes and improvements 
completed by the 22d of July, and with 
the added new machinery, can serve 
their friends and patrons more promptly 
than ever. Some other work will also be 
taken on, largely increasing their busi- 
ness. This concern is ow side the combi- 
nation. 
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Lowell Textile School. 


The graduation exercises of this school 
were held on June 6th. Following is the 
program of exercises, which were well 
attended. 

Music:—Hibbard’s Orchestra. 

Thesis:—N. T. Ewer; A Study of the 
Production of Turkey Red. 

Thesis:—W. N. Marinel; Variation of 
Fly Frame Tension due to the Radial 
Link Action. 


W. N. Marinel, I, No. Chelmsford, 
Mass.; Variations of Fly Frame Tension 
due to Radial Link Action. 

W. R. Moorehouse, IV, Lewiston, Me.; 
The Machinery Used in the Art of Tex- 
tile Coloring and Bleaching. 

B. M. Parker, I, Raleigh, N. C.; Dis- 
cussion of Fly Frame Cones. 

A. H. Webber, IV, Beverly, Mass.; Com- 
parison of the Results Obtained by Dye- 
ing Wool with Logwood Chips and Log- 
wood Extract on a Prussian Blue Bottom. 

P. T. Wise, II, Malden, Mass.; Effect 





A MORSE LAMP ADJUSTER OVER A NORTHROP LOOM (LAMP UP.) 


Address:—J. W. C. Pickering. 

Music:—Hibbard’s Orchestra. 

Thesis:—J. A. Currier; A New Device 
for Actuating an Oscillating Reed. 

Thesis:—P. T. Wise; Effect of Ratch on 
Breaking Strength of Single 28s Worsted 
Yarn, 

Science in Every Day Life:—William W. 
Crosby, Principal. 

Presemtation of Medal from N. E. Cot- 
ton Mnfrs. Association to B. M. Parker, 
George Otis Draper. 

Presentation of Diplomas:—A. G. Cum- 
nock, President. 

Music—Hibbard's Orchestra. 


GRADUATES AND TITLES OF 
THBSIS. 


Donald C. Buchan, II, Andover, Mass.; 
Knowles Head Motion. 

John A. Currier, II, Andover Depot, 
Mass.; A New Device for Actuating an 
Oscillating Reed. 

N. . Ewer, IV, Lowell, Mass.; A 
Study of the Production of Turkey Red. 

Cc. E. Foster, II, Lowell, Mass.; Jac- 
quard Heads. 

P. F. Kingsbury, Lowell, Mass.; Inves- 
tigation of the Natural Impurities Con- 
tained In Cotton. 


on Ratch on Breaking Strength of Single 
28s Worsted Yarn. 


CERTIFICATES. 


J. C. Minge—Cotton, Spinning and 
Weaving. 
R. H. Bradley—Weaving. 


POST GRADUATES. 


Ida A. Woodies—Art Department. 

Amy H. Goodhue—Art Department. 
Albert Birch, trading as Birch 
Brothers, Somerville, Mass., advises us 
that in view of some apparent mis- 
understanding and recent inquiries, he 
has received concerning the incorpora- 
tion and increase of capital stock on tthe 
part of another concern in a similar line 
of business, he wishes to state that no 
increase of capital by sale of stock or 
incorporation is contemplated by his 

firm. : 





-The Plainfield Woolen Co., Central 
Village, Conn., are installing a new up- 
to-date boiler plant with water tube 
boilers and the Green Economizer. : 


Le) See eo Gee, Glen, 


eer: 
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The Graduating Exercises of the Phil- 
adelphia Textile School. 


The commencement exercises of the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of In- 
dustrial Art, of which the Philadelphia 
Textile School is an important depart- 
ment, were held on the evening of June 
6th in Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia. 

In the absence from the city of Presi- 
dent Search, Vice-President Wm. Platt 
Pepper presided. He welcomed the au- 
dience with a few pleasant words, re- 
hearsing briefly the story of continued 
success of the work in the different de- 
partments. There are now over 1000 
pupils in the different branches. Mrs. E. 
D. Gillespie, chairman of the Women’s 
Associate Committee, made a few con- 
gratulatory remarks to the graduating 
class, and Principal L. W. Miller gave a 
report of the past year’s work. The ad- 
dress of the evening was made by Dr. 
Frank A. Hill of Boston, secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, 
taking for his subject, ‘“‘The Riches of a 
Scholarly Spirit.’’ 

He prefaced his address as follows: “I 
have been favorably and deeply im- 
pressed by what I have seen and learned 
today of the art and textile schools 
of the Pennsylvania Museum. I was 
prepared to be thus impressed, however, 
because of the glowing accounts which 
Mr. jailey, our State Supervisor of 
Drawing in Massachusetts, had recently 
brought me of the excellent work doing 
here. In the textile industry, in par- 
ticular, I have a singular interest. Pos- 
sibly you will indulge me for a moment, 
if I say that it was my father’s busi- 
ness. I was only five years old when he 
died, but his old-fashioned wooden mill 
in Biddeford, Maine, the waters of the 
Saco roaring beneath, the ancient card- 
ing, spinning and weaving machines, 
then modern and up to date, and on the 
banks of the river those quaint tenter- 
bars where the cloths were stretched to 
dry—these are childhood memories as 
vivid as any I am now storing up of the 
intensely modern and vastly superior 
plant of the Philadeiphia Textile School. 
On the old homestead in New Hamp- 
shire, there still stands the little card- 
ing mill which my grandfather owned 
and where in the intervals of farming 
my father got his boyhood start. It is 
still in the family, and, though some- 
what the worse for nearly a century's 
wear, stil! in occasional use. It is al- 
most pathetic, the wheezy work of the 
rheumatic mill, the farmer still bringing 
to it his pittance of wool, the wife and 
daughters still plying the spinning 
wheel, and possibly the loom, in the 
farmer's home. It is the last leaf of the 
tree, but a leaf that refuses to fail; the 
spirit of the old New England home- 
spun times, but a_e spirit proclaiming 
with its dying breath that it still lives. 
I feel very much as if I were bringing 
you the iast good-bye of an expiring 
country cousin, and that I ought to be 
very solemn about it.”’ 

The speaker then went on to say in 
part: An eminent Englishman was once 
asked if a boy would be looked down 
upon at Eton for being industrious in his 
studies. ‘“‘O no,’ was the reply; “not if 
he does something e!se well.’’ There is 
a deeper philosophy in this reply than is 
apparent at the surface. There is some- 
thing lacking in that head work that 
has no outlet in definite and profitable 
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physical expression. Something lacking 
in that handwork that gets no aid from 
a well-stored and inspiring mind. And 
because of this something lacking, we 
have at one extreme the bookworm, 
with executive capacity undeveloped or 
atrophied, and at the other extreme tha: 
clod, type of all unthinking. workmen, 
the man with the hoe, with large areas 
of the soul a desert. Each needs to fill 
out his life; each needs help from the 
other’s territory. 

. In our schools we are beginning to 
grasp, as never before, the conception 
that there cannot be satisfactory expres- 
sion without cultivation of the soil from 
which it springs. Once it was deemed 
enough to teach the three R’s, mere 
forma] expression, with little back of it 
to express, in entire innocence of ‘the 
fact that these are but the tools, and 
only a portion of them at the best, by 
means of which an education is required. 
Today we are enthroning the royal H's, 
the hand, the head, and the heart, and 
relegating the plebeian R’s to their 
proper place as servants of these im- 
perial masters, servants needing sep- 
arate disciplining from time to time as 
their frailty demands, but, on the whole, 
best trained by being set at work about 
their proper business. 

We are beginning to see, as never be- 
fore, that our thoughits are dynamic; 
they tend to express themselves in ac- 
tion, some of it interior and subtle, but 
much of it exterior and obvious, energy 
that, like any other, may be dissipated 
or saved. The finest work in education 
lies in stimulating, gathering up, and 
making effective the energy that would 
thus express itself. We are also awak- 
ing to the deeper conception that im- 
proving physical expression reacts on 
the mental states that produced it to en- 
large, widen, deepen, or otherwise 
modify them; and these states thus 
toned up tend to tone up still further 
the physical expression. Thus each 
side helps the other. Now we readily 
accept the potent influence of tthe mind 
in guiding the hand; but we have much 
yet to learn of the reverse influence,— 
that of the hand in moulding the mind. 
Ruskin neatly recognizes both sides 
when he defines art as the beauty of 
the artisan’s soul issuing from his finger 
tips,—the handiwork gradually rising 
until it becomes artistic production, the 
artisan’s soul gradually expanding until 
it blossoms out as the soul of the artist, 
each result powerfully aided by the 
other and neither possible without the 
other. 

The speaker building up from this 
foundation, proceeded to show how the 
life of the student and the life of the 
artisan both need the stimulus of a pro- 
nounced scholarly spirit, ‘the scholarly 
spirit meant being of that larger ana 
more generous type that prompts peop‘te 
who sit in armchairs and read books to 
increased executive expression, and peo- 
ple who ply the hoe or tend the machine 
to increased intellectual expression. The 
probiem of life is how to conduct one’s 
business with sufficient singleness of 
purpose to make it succeed and yet to 
guard against the evils of such narrow 
devotion. 

Young people, in particular, need to 
know that the trend of one’s life slowly. 
but surely, brands itself into tthe very 
substance of the brain, and that the 
physical record with equal certainty 
makes it increasingly hard to vary from 
that trend. Here, in the strengthening 








habits, are the real weavers of one’s 
destiny. [It becomes one, therefore, while 
there is yet time, while things are plas- 
tic and can be shaped, not to be content 
with a single prosaic pathway, some 
cerebral Wall Street, in the brain, but to 
lay out ithere something akin to a park 
system so ithat when the soul wearies 
of the one, it may find refuge and re- 
freshment in the other. 

The award of dipiomas, prizes and cer- 
tificates followed, diplomas being award- 
ed in the textile school to the following: 
Armen Peter Aleon, Frederick Brown, 
John Paul Jones, Ellsworth Moore, James 
Voorhees Pomeroy, Frank Wilson Simons, 
Harris Aronson Solomon, Edward Dewey 
Bloom, Clifford Mills Hoff, Edward Mills 
Maclean, Charles Emmons Pervear, Jr., 
Robert Read Shillingford, Fred Roy 
Smith. 

The Textile World’s gold medal was 
awarded this year for the best thesis and 
work in connection with same, in the 
chemistry and dyeing department, ‘o 
Charles Earle Washburn of Blackinton, 
Mass., with honorable mention to Fred- 
erick Otto Zenke. The thesis on ‘‘Action 
of Caustic Soda on Wool’ showed a 
marked degree of excellence and the 
task of the judges in deciding between 
the aspirants was a difficult one. The 
thesis is printed elsewhere in this num- 
ber. The medal was presented this year 
in person by Mr. Henry G. Lord, pub- 
lisher of the Textile Wor'd, which has 
offered this medal for a number of years, 
and the following special prizes for tex- 
tile school were awarded, viz.: 

For best executed work in Jacquard 
Design, 3d year, awarded to Ellsworth 
Moore. 

For best work in Color Harmony and 
Design, awarded to Frederick Lyne 
Keen. 

For best executed work in Jacquard 
Design, 24 year, awarded to Percy Tay- 
lor Phillips. 

For General Excellence, entire course, 
the New England Cottom Manufacturers’ 
prize, awarded to James Voorhees Pom- 
eroy. Honorable mentions to Ellsworth 
Moore and John Paul Jones, 

For results in Final Examinations and 
Term Work in Chemistry, the ‘Dyers’ 
Trade Journal’ prize, awarded to Fred- 
erick Otto Zenke. 

Prize scholarships for school year 1901- 
1902, awarded to Frederick Otto Zenke 
and Stephen H. Garner; Wm. H. Thorpe, 
evening class. Honorable mention to Wil- 
liam H. Stafford, William H. Smith, John 
Kellars, Jr. 

After the exercises a reception and 
garden party were held at the school, and 
the guests were given an opportunity of 
inspecting the practical work done by 
the pupils; which attained this year a 
higher standard of excetlence than ever 
before. The fundamental principle of 
the Philadelphia Textile School is not 
only to impart technical knowledge to the 
students, but more than that to give 
them the trained instinct which will 
enable them to apply their theoretical 
knowledge to practical problems which 
will come up later in actual mill work. 
The success along these lines has been 
very marked, and they are turning out 
each year a body of ‘trained young men 
whe are finding responsibte positions in 
our leading mills. 





Foreign Trade. 


The New Process Raw Hide Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., reports the export sales of 
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its New Process Pinions as rapidly in- 
creasing. The company has recently 
shipped 100 electric railway pinions for 
G. E. 800 motors to London on an order 
from an electrical supply house in that 
city. The pinions are to be used on one 
of the big railways recently built there. 
A shipment of pinions has also been 
made to the Albion Motor Co., an En- 
glish automobile company. In the gen- 
eral machinery line the company has 
just shipped a number of big bevel 
gears, both iron and raw hide, some of 
the latter as large as 32 inches in diame- 
ter, to one of the leading English ship 
building concerns. A number of railway 
pinions have been shipped to Germany 
and Norway and reports from those 
countries say that the demand for them 
is increasing. Several inquiries have 
lately been received from Japan. A 
good sized order is in process of con- 
struction for one of the mines at Kal- 
gourlie, Australia. 





Clemson Agriculture and (Mechanical 
College. 


The annual commencement exercises of 
this college were held in Memorial Hall, 
Clemson College, S. C., from the 2lst to 
the 23d of June. Following is a pro- 
gramme of the exercises: 


Friday, June 21. 


Eleven, A. M., Address to Graduating 
Class, Senator B. R. Tillman; 8.30 P. M., 
Alumni Address, H. B. Dodd. 


Saturday, June 22. 


Eleven, A. M., Commencement Exer- 
cises and Delivery of Diplomas; 8.30 P. 
M., Glee Club Entertainment. 


Sunday, June 23. 


Eleven A. M., Baccalaureate Sermon, 
Rev. D. N. McLauchlin; 8.30 P. M., Fare- 
well Exercises, Y. M. C. A. 

Following is a list of the graduates in 
the textile course, which is a prominent 
feature of this institution: 

_J. W. Anderson, Chester County; H. L. 
Cannon, Darlington County; W. R. Dar- 
lington, Barnwell County; J. C. Duck- 
worth, Anderson County; W. N. Fair, 
Edgefield County; E. H. Pickett, Oconee 
County; H. L. Ramsey, Spartansburg 
County; W. A. Sanders, Chester County; 
W. H. Scott, Edgefield County. 





Automatic Ribbed Underwear Machines. 





The automatic knitting and ribbed 
underwear machines sold by James 
Taylor, 83 Arch St., Philade!phia, are 
giving great satisfaction in numerous 
mills in which they are now installed. 
The machine is adapted for the manufac- 
ture of under-shirts, drawers, tights, 
combination suits, sweaters, jackets and 
caps. 

The construction is very substantial 
throughout. The cylinders and dials are 
forged from the steel ingot without weld- 
ing, and the cams are made of best cast 
steel, tempered and ground. The dial 
may be set in any combination in order 
to produce fancy stitches. The dial lugs 
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ire adjusted from the outside without 
interfering with the fabric, and have a 
roller contact which does not soil the 
cloth, The yarn carriers are adjustable 
in three directions, are of an improved 
shape and hardened, Ail parts of the 
machine are made interchangeable, and 
purchasers have the choice of either the 
cloth roller or galvanized basket for 
holding the knit fabric. 

Mr. Taylor also carries a 
line of second hand machinery, 
invites manufacturers who are in 
of textile machinery to inspect before 
purchasing elsewhere. His stock com. 
underwear and hosiery machines, 
ribbers, sleevers, flat knitting machines, 
winders, nappers, brushes, 
dryers, hydro extractors and 
many other miscellaneous machines and 


supplies. 


very large 
which he 
want 


prises 


loopers, 


presses, 





The American Blower Co. of Detroit, 
Mich., recentiy closed a contract for the 
entire heating, ventilating, drying and 
mechanical draft plants for the new 
works of the New York Glucose Co., now 
being erected at Shady Side, N. J., oppo- 
site West 96th St., New York City There 
are fourteen distinct heating plants and 
five starch drying plants. The heating 
apparatus contains a ‘total of about 100,- 
000 feet of surface, fifteen steel plate fans, 
varying in si from 80 to 140 inches and 
five large disc fans. There is also a 30i- 
inch steel plate fan for the forced draft 
plant. At present fourteen boilers are be- 
ing installed, but eventually ‘there will be 
eighteen, aggregating 9900 horse power 
output in steaming capacity. This fan is 
to provide the blast necessary for the 
proper combustion of the fuel, which will 
amount to nearly ¥,000 pounds of anthra- 
cite ‘“‘buckwheat"’ coal per hour. Alto- 
gether this is probably one of the largest 
single orders ever booked by any blower 
manufaciurer, 





Cigars. 


If you want to get your cigars from a 
reliable firm, write to Taylor & Stinson, 
whose office and salesroom is 482 Bourse 
Building, Philadelphia, for ‘their com- 
plete price list of Imported, Key West 
and Domestic cigars. They sell to the 
consumer only, and only by the box, and 
deliver to any part of the United States. 
Charges prepaid, with the privilege of 
returning if not satisfactory in every 
particular. 

They have 4 
Their customers 
Maine, and all 


very large box trade. 
range from Texas to 
through the Western 
States, and a large part of their busi- 
ness is done by mail; whatever they 
send you is as good as you can get for 
the money. Their own make of cigars 
are all Cuban hand-made, and made es- 
pecially for the consumer, consequently, 
going direct from maker *o smoker with 
but one profit. At their factory, No. 845 
Jackson Street, only skilled workmen 
are employed, thus turning out only 
first class goods. In addition to their 
own brands, their price list contains all 
the leading brands of Imported and Key 
West cigars, and smokers should not 
miss sending for their new price list, just 
out 
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Bleaching Cotton and Linen. 


A process of bleaching has been pat- 
en.ed in this country by parties residing 
in England. It relates, according to the 
patented description, to the bleaching ot 
vegetable textile materials, chiefly those 
made of cotton and flax, and to those 
steps of whe entire bleaching process in 
which the materials are treated with al- 
kaline reagents at more or less elevated 
temperature, 

The immediate object of the present in- 
vention is to provide means for safely 
carrying out a drastic alkaline (reatmen; 
under the condision of reducing to a min- 
imum the proportion of alkaline lye to 
the material treated. 

In ordinary boiling in vomiting-keirs 
the proportion of liquor to goods is from 
seven to ten to one. In kKeirs with forced 
circulation it has been possible to reduce 
this to about one-half the above propor- 
tion. In this method the proportion is 
so far reduced that the process becomes 
one Of steaming in contact with the ac- 
tive solution, rather than boiling, and 
the circulation of the soiution is conse- 
quently dispensed with. 

There are associated with the more ac- 
tive alka.i, such as caustic soda, other 
reagents having specific effects (a) upon 
the physical properties of the active so- 
lution and (b) upon the constituents of 
the fibres which it is required to attack 
and remove; thus for treating linen-webs 
an aqueous solution of one to two per 
cent. caustic soda is prepared to which 
is added silicate of soda to increase its 
viscosity and a mineral or other suitable 
oil emulsified with a soda or potash-soap 
solution; the proportion of the ingredi- 
ents of the mixture may be varied. The 
following mixture is recommended for 
linen-webs: 175 pounds soap, 14.0 pounds 
silicate, 15 pounds caustic soda, 1.75 
pounds oil, and ten ga.lons water. 

For treating flax goods of open texture, 
such as cambrics or damasks, the water 
is increased ‘to fifteen gallons, retaining 
the above proportions of the other in- 
gredients. This mixture at 30° 'to 40° cen- 
tigrade is of a gelatinous character, so 
that it does not run to form uneven 
patches. It is placed in the box of a 
starch-mangle and the webs of linen are 
run through it at ‘their full width, and 
after passing through the squeezing- 
roilers are run into a roll or batch. Cot- 
ton piece-goods are similarly treated. 

On the outside of the rol: a few folds of 
fabric, saturated with the solution should 
be wound to form a protective covering 
and prevent unequal action on the fabric. 
In the roil or batch the goods are exposed 
to whe action of “dry’’ steam at pressure 
not exceeding four pounds per square 
inch for one to two hours. By this 
treatment the non-cellulose constituents 
are powerfully attacked. 

The goods are afterward subjected to 
an ordinary open boil to clear away the 
constituents thus alttacked. This boiling 
may be effected in apparatus of the kind 
described in the specification Serial No. 
728,783, in which case the steaming may 
be effected in the same apparatus before 
the boiling. This operation may be car- 
ried out in many cases upon the brown or 
gray goods. In other cases it is neces- 
sary to prepare them by a preliminary 
lime-boil or other scouring process. 
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4 New Automatic Folding and Cutting 
Machine. 


J. C. Goodwin, Second and Diamond 
Sts., Philadelphia, is bringing out a new 
machine of this character, especially 
adapted for the wants of underwear 
manufacturers, for which many feaiures 
of advantage are claimed as weil as 
thorough construction and reasonable 
price. Pending its illustration in next is- 
sue of Textile Wor'd. full information 
may be obtained from Mr. Goodwin. 





New Bedford Textile School. 


The recent annual exhibition of this 
schoo] was unusually large. It consisted 
of the work of students of ‘this school, 
which has closed for the summer vacti- 
tion. The exhibit consisted of products 
from the different machines, specimen 
designs and analyses of fabrics, note and 
pattern books, ete. The specimens of 
leno weaving received high praise and 
the display reflected great credit on the 
managers and instructors of this institu- 
tion. 

The following is a list of this year’s 
graduates:— 

DAY CLASSBPS—DIPLOMA 

General cotton manufacturing course 
Arthur Roy Dickinson, Thomas Thomp 
son Gifford, Nelson Allen Wood. 

Yern mil] superintendent's course—Milo 
Louis Moss. 

Weave mill 
Charles Edward 
Hawes. 


COURSES. 


course 
Evans 


superintendent's 
Buckley, 


Lester 
Courses. 


Thomas Julius McNeely 
Palmer Stubbs, Richard Riding. 


Certificate 
Guyton 





Montfort Combers. 


Schwartz & 


Messrs. McKerrow, 31 
State St., Boston, Mass., the American 
agents for Montfort combers, report tha 
one of the largest New Bedford mills 
has recently placed an order for a full 
set of these machines. The Grosvenor- 
dale Co., of North Grosvenordale, Conn., 
have also placed an order for an equip 
men: of Montfort combers. 


—The Tecumseh Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., have just placed a repeat order 
with H. G. MecKerrow for card room 
machinery of Tweedales & Smalley 
make. 


—New Bedford Textile School 191-1902 
catalogue. We have received a copy of 
this publication, which describes the 
various courses, conditions of admission, 
tuition fees, ete., of this textile school. 
It contains numerous illustrations of the 
interior of the buildings, showing the 
rooms and machinery with students at 
work. 


Harding & Co. 
consent; 


—The firm of Erben, 
has been dissolved by mutual 
the business has been taken over, and 
will now be carried on by The Erben, 
Harding Co., a corporation organized 
under ‘the laws of Pennsylvania, with 
Walter Erben as president, C. H. Hard- 

x vice-president and treasurer, and 
John W. Levering has been appointed 
selling agent. 


Sprinkler Litigation. 


We are asked to publish the following 
communication: 


The International Sprinkler Company 
Purchasers and Users of Automatic 
Fire Extinguishing Apparatus. 

Philadelphia, June 6, li. 

Fire Extinguisher Com- 
pany, of Providence, Rhode Island, has, 
for more than a year past, threatened 
the International Sprinkler Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and its cus- 
tomers, with suit for alleged infringement 
of Letters Patent No. 372,220, dated Octo- 
ber 25, 1887, to F. Grinne?l, and Letters 
Patent No. 415,166, dated November 12, 
1889, to J. R. Freeman, R. W. Newton, 
No. 514,163, dated February 6, 1894. 

The International Sprinkler Company 
begs to advise purchasers and users of 
its automatic fire extinguishing apparatus 
that it has caused to be made a complete 
ind exhaustive examination as to the 
validity of the patents named, and as to 
their alleged infringement by the Inter- 
national Sprinkler Company's apparatus, 
and has been led to the undoubted conclu- 
sion that the claims of said Letters Pat- 
ent alleged to be infringed by the Inter- 
national Sprinkier Company’s apparatus 
are invalid and void, because they do not 
cover anything that was patentably novel 
it Uhe dates at which said respective 
patents were issued, and to further con- 
clusion that no valid rights under said 
Letters Patent have been infringed by 
apparatus made and sold by the Interna- 
tional Sprinkler Co. 

The International Sprinkler Company 
idvised the General Fire Extinguisher 
Company of this conclusion more than a 
year ago, and the said last named Com- 
pany failed until within a few days past 
to bring any suit against the Interna- 
tional Sprinkler Company for said al- 
leged infringement. Said suits have just 
been begun and they will be defended by 
the International Sprinkler Company. 

The International Sprinkler Company 
desires to inform purchasers and users 
of its fire extinguishers thait should any 
suit or suits be begun against them for 
alleged infringement of said apparatus 
upon «the patents above named it will, at 
its own expense, defend said suit or suits 
and hold the purchasers and users of its 
apparatus harmless from any recovery of 
profits, royalties, damages, or costs, inci- 
dent thereto. 

International Sprinkler Company, 
Clarke Merchant, President. 


The General 


Oneida Cotton Mitls, Graham, N. C., 
have ordered another lot of Spinning 
Frames. These machines will be exact 
duplicates of those recently installed by 
the Howard & Bullough American Ma- 
chine Co., Pawtucket, R. 


The Coronet Worsted Mills at Maple- 
ville, R. £., are building a modern, up-to- 
date plant, economy being carefully con- 
sidered in the steam account, as well as 
in the manufacturing process of the 
goods. 


~The Burt 
have recently 
Light & Transit Co., 
Cross Oil Filters. 


Mfg. Co. of Akron, Ohio, 
equipped the San Juan 
Porto Rico, with 
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Cotten. 


New Mills. 

—*Alabama, Anniston. The Woodstock 
Cotton Mills, now equipping the plant 
with machinery, expect to begin opera- 
tions in a few weeks. This company wiil 
make hosiery yarns, lis, 18s, 20s and 22s 
principally. 


--*Alabama, Huntsville. Further infor- 
mation learned regarding the new cotton 
weaving mill to be established and in 
which Charles L. Poor of New York, is 
interested, is that it will be known as The 
Eastern Manufacturing Company. 
Arthur H. Lowe and Geo. P. Grant, of 
Fitchburg, Mass., and the Lowe Mfg. 
Co., Huntsville, are also interested in this 
mill, 


—*Georgia, Columbus. Work has beeen 
started on construction of the new mill 
for the Bibb Manufacturing Co. This 
plant will have an equipment of about 
25,000 spindles for making 80s to 120s 
yarns, twines and cotton thread for 
shoe strings. 


—*Georgia, Gainesville. Work is pro- 
gressing rapidly on construction of the 
cotton mill established here by J. H. 
Montgomery and others, formerly with 
the Vesta Cotton Mills, to be removed 
here. The building will be 400 by 100 feet, 
four stories, of which three have already 
been erected. They will make cotton 
sheetings, shirtings and drills. 


—*Mississippi, Laurel. It is reported 
that at a meeting recently held by the 
board of directors of the Laurel Cotton 
Mills, it was determined to double the 
plant of 10,000 spindles and 600 looms. 


—*Mississippi, Yazoo City. Contract 
has been let for the erection of the Ya- 
zoo Cotton Mills and work will now pro- 
ceed. 


—*New York, Newburgh. Machinery is 
being received from abroad for installa- 
tion in the mill ito be established here by 
Geo. E. Lackey, formerly at Philadelphia, 
where he was connected with John 
sromley & Sons. Curtains, canopies and 
other lace decorations will be made. 


—*North Carolina, Charlotte. Work is 
progressing rapidly on construction of 
buildings for the Chadwick and Eliza- 
beth Mills, the brick work being nearly 
completed on the Chadwick plant. 


—*North Carolina, Lincolnton. J. M. 
Roberts, who is secretary and treasurer 
of the John Rudisill Manufacturing Co., 
and whose present address is Shelby, N. 
C., advises us that work will be begun at 
once on the erection of mill, which will 
be equipped with 1500 spindles. The lo- 
eation is near TAncolnton. They will 
manufacture yarns and warps, 22’s to 
30’s. The capital will be increased to not 
over $75,000. The mill will be run by 
water power. A cement rock dam will be 
built. No contracts for machinery have 
yet been given out, and probably will not 
be for 60 or 90 days. 


—Ohio, Youngstown. The American 
Belting Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $50,000 by J. Edwin 
Davis, J. F. McClurg, G. F. Arrel, Joha 
E. McVey and John F. Harrington. The 
company proposes manufacturing cotton 
belting and contemplates having plant 
ready to start August Ist. 


—*South Carolina, Hartsville. Work is 
progressing rapidly on erection of the 
Hartsville Cotton Mills, three or four 
stories having been completed. 


—South Carolina, Newberry. The 
Mollohon Manufacturing Company is 
name of the new pliant previously report- 
ed to be established here and in which E 
B. Wilbur, Geo. A. Summer, Dr. O. B 
Mayer and others are interested. Com 
pany is capitalized at $200,000 and pro- 
poses manufacturing fine cotton goods 
not now made in the South. If present 
plans are carried out, work will be 
started on foundations the last of July. 


—*Texas, Belton. The Belton Cotton 
Mills, which have been having difficulty 
in receiving their machinery, are now 
busy setting it up. 


—*Texas, Celeste. Work has been start- 
€d on construction of the main building 
of the Celeste Cotton Mills. 


—*Texas, Houston Heights. The plant 
of the Oriental Textile Mills is almost 
ready to start up. A large part of the 
machinery was received a few days ago 
and work is being pushed on installing 
same. 


—Virginia, Cameron. The Cameron 
Cotton Mills Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $50,000 with 


* W. G. Robertson, of Coleridge, N. C., as 


secretary and treasurer; John W. Scott, 
president and D. E. McIver, of Sanford, 
N. C., vice-president. 


—Virginia, Carrico. The Washington 
Cotton Mills, reported incorporated May 
3lst., at Trenton, N. J., with capital 
stock of $2,225,000, will be erected at this 
place. Col. F. H. Fries is president and 

. C,. Ruffin, secretary and treasurer. 
They propose having mill equipped with 
40,000 spindles and 1,100 looms. 


—Virginia, Portsmouth. The Le.oy 
Manufacturing Company, incorporated 
with capital stock of $50,000, has been 
formed for purpose of manufacturing 
yarn and cloth, afterwards making into 
garments and also dyeing and bleachinz. 
Geo. W. Simpson (Berkley) is presideat: 
T. H. Synon (Berkley) vice-president, and 
G. R. Leroy (South Norfolk), secretary 
and general manager. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
—Alabama, Birmingham. The Avon- 
dale Mills, which have started work on 
erection of the additional buildings, will 
install about 7000 spindles, when com- 
pleted. 


—Connecticut, Bridgeport. The Con- 
necticut Web Company will erect a new 
building, 25 by 50 feet, 2 stories, of heavy 
mill construction for weaving purposes, 
= also make other improvements to the 
plant, 
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—*Connecticut, Danielson. Stafford 
dobbie heads with automatic towel and 
handkerchicf attachment are being put 
on the looms at the Danielsonvilie Cotton 
Mill recently acquired by the Cochrane 
Mfg. Co. 


—Connecticut, Taftville. A new build- 
ing, about 200 by 120 feet, two stories 
high, will be built by the Ponemah atills, 
ostensibly for a cloth room, but large 
enough for other purposes should it be 
found convenient in the future 


—Georgia, High Shoals. It is reported 
that some additional machinery, includ- 
ing twenty looms, will be installed in the 
High Shoals Manufacturing Co.'s mill. 


—Georgia, Jefferson. The Jefferson 
Cotton Mills have decided to increase the 
capital siock from $65,000 to $100,000. 


—Massachusetts, Fall River. The Me- 
chanics Mills will replace some old ma- 
chinery with new, which has already 
been received. 


—Massachusetts, Fallh River. An addi- 
tion is being built to the dye house of 
the Kerr Thread Mill. They are also 
putting in new flooring in other parts ct 
the mill, 


—Massachusetts, Worcester. The Wa- 
chusett Mills Corporation has completed 
instalation of a finishing plant in the 
mill. 


—*Mississippi, Laurel. The Laurel Cot- 
ton Mills, which we previously reported 
to double present capacity of the mill 
(5000 spindles and 350 looms) inform us 
that the machinery has all been ordered, 
but that they are in the market for sun- 
dry supplies. 


—*New York, Oswego. It is reported 
that an enlargement will be made to the 
plant of che Standard Yarn Company, in 
which Geo. B. Leonard, of Syracuse, has 
secured an interest. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A two- 
story brick dye house, 93 by 116 feet, is 
being erected corner Palethorp Street 
and Glenwood Avenue, for the Patterson 
Mfg. Co. 


—*Rhode Island, Lonsdale. The machin- 
ery consisting of about 800 Northrop 
looms, is being placed in the addition re- 
cently completed for the Ann & Hope 
Mill. 


—Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Union 
Wadding Company will erect a new build- 
ing, 44 by 38 feet, two stories, with one ell 
40 by 25 feet and another 14 by 35 feet, one 
story each. The building, which is esii- 
mated to cost about $40,900, will be for 
offices. 


—*Rhode Island, Warren. The Warren 
Manufacturing Co. reported in a previous 
issue to make enlargements and additions 
to the plant, will add about 18,000 spin- 
ning spindles, combers, etc. (Hethering- 
ton’s.) 


—*South Carolina, Bennettsville. The 
Bennettsville Manufacturing Co., previ- 
ously reported to consider project of in- 
creasing the capital stock by $50,000, has 
applied for charter increasing from $200,- 
000 to $250,000. 


—South Carolina, Union. At a meeting 
held recently by ‘the stockholders, it was 


voted to increase the capital stock from 
$200,000 to $550,000, for purpose of purchas- 
ing machinery for present plant and to 
make future additions, etc. 


—South Carolina, Walterboro. At a 
meeting of the stockholders of the Colle 
ton Cotton Mills, held recently, it was 
voted to raise runds sufficient to double 
the capacity of the mill, at present 5000 
spindles and 136 looms. 


—South Carolina, Winnsboro. Work 
has been completed on installing the 
machinery in the new addition for the 
Fairtield Cotton Mills. It was recently 
decided to increase the capital stock of 
the plant, which now has about 10,000 
spladles, to $250,000. 


Mille Starting Up. 

—*Georgia, Tennille. Satisfactory ar- 
rangements have been made with the 
creditors of the Tennille Cotton Mills 
= the plant will soon be put in opera- 
tion. 


—Indiana, Evansville. The Evansville 
Cotton Mills have resumed operations on 
fuli time. This mill has been operating 
but three days a week of late. 


—*Maine, Biddeford. The Pepperell 
mills, which have been operated but four 
days a week, have startel on ‘the sixty- 
hour summer schedule. 


—*Massachusetts, Taunton. It is now 
reported that the Cohannet Mills, which 
have been idle for some time, are about 
to resume operations. 


—*North Carolina, Lexington. The No- 
komis Cotton Mills have been entirely 
completed and production begun. Plain 
gray goods are made. 


—*Tennessee, Humboldt. The Hum. 
boldt Cotton Mills started manufacturing 
cloth on June 24th. In addition to offi- 
cers previously mentioned, is T. H. 
ms holding position of superintend- 
ent. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


—Kentucky, Maysville. The _ cotton 
mills, operated by January & Wood Co., 
will shut down July 3d for a few weeks, 
during which time general repairs will 
be made to the machinery. 


—Massachusetts, Methuen. The 
Methuen Co.’s mill has been shut down 
for an indefinite time. 


—*Nebraska, Kearney. The owners of 
the Kearney Cotton Mills have decided to 
close the plant. 


—*North Carolina, Charlotte. The Ada 
Manutacturing Company, reported as 
having discontinued operations, will re- 
sume as soon as the yarn market war- 
rants their so doing. 


—North Carolina, Kernersville. It Is 
reported that the Southern Woolen Mills 
are making preparations for starting up 
the plant. 


—North Carolina, Salisbury. The Vance 
Cotton Mill has been shut down for in 
indefinite time owing to question regard- 
ing labor unions. 


—*Virginia, Ettricks. The Pocahontas 


Cotton Mills have been shut down as per 
report in issue of May 24th. 
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Woolen. 


New Mills. 

—*“Connecticut, Central Village. Work 
has been started on erection of the new 
building which will be 70 by 200 feet, 4 
stories high, for the Plainfield Woolen 
Company. The Central Brick Mill has 
been taken down as far as foundation. 


—*Connecticut, Thompsonville. Work 
will now be started on erection of new 
buildings for the Hartford Carpet Co. 
Some delay was due to inability to se- 
cure the lumber, and in getting castings, 
belts, ete., for the building. 


—Kansas, Topeka. The Western 
Woolen Mill Company is name adopted 
for the new plant to be established here. 
Company has capital stock of $60,000, 
with M. C. Holman, president; J. B 
Billard, vice-president; F. L. Moore, sec- 
retary and treasurer and J. F. McAfee, 
general manager. The main building of 
the plant will be 45 by 100 feet, two 
stories, for carding, spinning, weaving, 
ete. Another building, 35 by 50 feet, one 
story high, will be erected for wool wash- 
ing, finishing, etc. They will build a 
ouliding 25 by 60 feet, two stories, of 
which the upper story will be utilized 
for manufacturing purposes and the 
lower for a warehouse, and one two 
stories as warehouse and a picker room. 
They will manufacture pants from their 
cloth, and contemplate finishing about 
twenty dozen pairs per day. Work will 
be started on buildings at an early date. 


—*Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The Ar- 
gyle Woolen Co. is name taken by James 
Graham, Alex Mitchell and Davis Mc- 
Arthur to operate the Pomeroy Woolen 
Mill. They will make cheviots and cass- 
imeres, starting about August Ist, with 
§ sets cards and 32 looms. 


—*Montana, Big Timber. The machin- 
ery of Wm. Whitfield & Sons’ mill at 
Lanark, Il, has nearly all been removed 
to the new plant at this place and they 
expect to have mill running in about 
three weeks. Plant is operated under 
name of the Sweet Grass Woolen Mill; 
Wm. Whitfield, president; E. O. Clark, 
vice-president; John F. Asbury, treas- 
urer and Henry Nicholson, secretary. 
They will manufacture blankets and 
flannels, 


—New York, Moffittsville. A small 
carding mill has been started up at this 
place by R. L. Main. 


—New York, Oswego. Ata recent meet- 
ing of the Mohawk Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturing cotton shoddy, it 
was decided to establish a plant for mak- 
ing woolen shoddy. The new branch will 
be carried on in the building formerly ov- 
cupied by the Anchor Silver Plate Co., 
purchased several months ago. Contract 
will be awarded in a few days for making 
repairs and putting the plant in order. 
At a subsequent meeting of the stock- 
holders, H. D. Diment was elected presi- 
dent; C. A. Tanner, secretary and E. B. 
Mott, treasurer. 


--*New York, Staten Is!and, Stapleton. 
H. A. Sanders, with office at 47 Leonard 
Street, New York, will start operations 
about July ist, in new mill under con- 
struction at this place. The mill will be 


equipped with two sets woolen cards, 
making cotton and woolen goods. A 
dye house will also be attached to the 
mill. 


—*Oregon, Portland. The Portland 
Woolen Mills, which were incorporated 
with $50,000 capital stock, and W. P. Olds, 
president, E. L. ‘Thompson, treasurer, 
and Chas. Carter, superintendent, will 
Start operations October Ist, making 
white blankets and fancy woolens. The 
mill is to be equipped with 32 looms. A 
plant has been purchased, but only a 
part of the machinery will be used, %s 
new machines will be added and other 
additional improvements made. 


—*Pennsylvania, Chester. James Em- 
mett is president; Robert E. Ross, vice- 
president and C, Y. James, secretary and 
treasurer of the Emmott Chester Wor- 
sted Spinning Co., which will soon start 
up the plant. The machinery has been 
partly installed and the remainder will 
be put in position so that operations can 
be started up in a few weeks. 


—Rhode Island, Pawtucket. A ke 
Bowes, formerly with the Lawrence 
Felting Co., at Millville, Mass., is inte?- 
ested in organizing a company with cap 
ital stock of $50,000, to manufacture feli.. 
Co.. L. B. Goff is interested in the encer- 
prise, 


—*Vermont, Ludlow. Work has been 
started on the new buildings for the 
Verd Mont Mills. Most of the machinery 
equipment has been purchased. 


—Virginia, Basic City. The brick 
building to be ocupied by the Shenandoah 
Woolen Company has been completed and 
part of the machinery installed. Opera- 
tions will be started up shortly. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


--*Kentucky, Louisville. The Falls City 
Jeans & Woolen Company inform us that 
report concerning manufacture of cassi- 
meres is correct, but that the only new 
addition to be built will be for wet finish- 
ing department. They have ‘taken 136 
narrow looms cut of the old plant, leav- 
ing 204 narrow ones and installed 41 broad 
looms for the new purpose. 


—*Kentucky, Mayfield. The capital 
stock of the Mayfield Woolen Mills has 
been increased to $1,250,000. The plant lo- 
cated at this place will be removed to 
St. Louis, where a new mill was estab- 
lished a short time ago. 


—Maine, East Madison. The Marston 
Woolen Company, Skowegan, Me., has 
leased ‘the Lakeside Worsted Mill until 
August Ist. The concern is also negotiat- 
ing for an additional plant of 50 looms in 
Massachusetts, 


—Maine, Fairfield. The Americar 
Woolen Co. has let the contract for erec- 
tion of large dye and boiler house for 
the Kennebec Mills, to H. Purington & 
Co., of Waterville. The new building will 
be one story high, with basement. Two 
large boilers and ten dye vats will be in- 
stalled. 


~*Maine, No. Monmouth. The Anna- 
bessacook Mills, of which John H. Me- 
Ilroy is general manager, inform us that 
they will use J. R. King’s mill, recently 
purchased, as an auxiliary to ‘their pres- 
ent plant, not installing new machinery 
at present. 
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Maine, Sangerville. An addition, 45 by 
12 feet, to be utilized for spooling .ind 
dressing, is under construction for ‘he 
Carlton Woolen Mill. They will aiso in- 
stall two new se's of machine \ 
foot tower is also being built. 


Dodge. <An addition 
satinet mill operated 


—Massachusetts, 
will be built to the 
by C. W. Pike. 

—Massachusetts, East Douglass. The 
wet tinishing room of W. E. Hayward & 
Co.'s mill is running until 9 o'clock 
nights. They have recently added ten 
more looms to the equipment, giving the 
mill a total of 126. 


—*Massachusetts, Holyoke. Work has 
been started on excavations for the ad- 
liticns and improvements to be made t« 
the Farr Alpeca Company's plant. 


—*Massachusetts, Maynard. The Amer- 
ican Woolen Company has let contract 
to R. L. Fosburgh & Co., Pittsfield, for 
the erection of a new mill, 690 by 106 
feet, six stories high. 


—Massachusetts, Ware. New machin- 
ery 1s being installed in the Geo. H. Gil- 
bert Manufacturing Co.'s mill at Gilbert- 
ville. 


—*New Jersey, Camden. The Fries- 
Breslin Company has purchased the 
plant of the Colonial Rug & Textile 
Company, started during the past year. 
The plant will continue in operation un- 
til about July Ist, when they expect to 
have their new addition completed and 
will remove machinery from this mill 
Into same. 


—New Jersey, Lodi. The Herman 
Bonitz Company has recently completed 
addition ef a new wet process plant for 
carhonizing, and are now installing a 
large double dyer. The company manu- 
factures shoddies on an extensive scaie. 


—New Jersey, Passaic. An addition, 140 
by 40 feet, will be built to the Gera Mills, 
manufacturers of woolens. 


—New Jersey, Stanwick. The machin- 
ery of the Stanwick Carpet Mills has 
been purchased by Alexander Crowe, Jr., 
proprietor of the Caledonia Carpet Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa., at public sale, for 
$7200, and will be removed to that place. 
Mi:l has an equipment of about 76 looms. 
The buildings were recently purchased 
by Rogers Terra Cotta Company, which 
occupies same. 


—Ohio, Tiffin. Balbian Bros. co:utem- 
plate making an extensive enlargemen* 
to the plant during the year. They pro- 
pose building an addition to be fitted up 
for making overalls. 


—*Pennsyivania, Philadelphia. A new 
building, 48 by 96 feet, 2 stories hign, wil) 
be erected by the John B. Stetson Co. for 
an electric power house at a cost of 
apout $3,000, in addition to large mill 
under way 


—*Pennsylvania, Reynoldsville. Work 
has been started on construction of the 
addition for the Reynoldsville Woolen 
Mill Company. 


—Rhode Island, Harrisville. Ground 
has been broken for ‘the erection of a 
new building for Wm. Tinkham & Co. It 
is thought that the new addition will be 
utilized for weaving. 


—Rhode Island, Manville. The ‘on- 
trexville Manufacturing Co., making 
plushes and corduroys, have added six 
new looms to the plant. 


-Tennessee, Chaitttanooga. The Extract 
Wool & Merino Company has made ap- 
plication to amend the charter in order 
to increase ithe capital stock from $5000 to 
$25, 000. 


Tennessee, Cleveland. Six new looms 
have been installed in the Cleveland 
Woolen Mill, which is changing all the 
looms over to fancies. 


addi- 
built to the 


—*Vermont, Saxton’s River. . An 
tion, two stories, is being 
Saxton River Worsted Mill. 

—West Virginia, juckhannon. The 
plant of the Buckhannon Woolen Mill 
Co. will be enlarged and new machinery 
added. G. F. Stuckert has recently pur- 
chased a half interest in the firm. 


Milla Starting Up. 

—*Connecticut, Norwalk. The Norwalk 
& Fairfield Worsted Mills, recently c!osed 
by attachment, have again resumed op- 
erations, 

- Colorado, Trinidad. The Forbes Wool 
Company has resumed operations in the 
scouring mill, after several weeks’ shut 
down for repairs and alterations. 


*Massachusetts, Clinton. It is expect- 
ed that the Sterling Worsted Co., whose 
plant has been shut down lately, will be 
started up at an early date. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Massachusetts, Spencer. The Spencer 
Textile Co.’s Mill has been shut down 
until a satisfactory arrangement of the 
firm's affairs can be made. 





Knit. 


New Mills 

—*Alabama, Athens. The new knit- 
tin mill to be established here will start 
operations about September 15th, as the 
Lewiston Hosiery Mills, with capital 
stock of $15,000. J. W. Frost is president 
and Robert Hendricks, treasurer. They 
will make children’s and misses’ hose, 
1044 needle, operating 45 knitting ma- 
chines; steam power will be used. Are 
in the market for various parts of the 
equipment. 


*Alabama, Piedmont. It is reported 
that nearly all the necessary stock for 
the proposed knitting mill has been sub- 
scribed, and that work will soon start on 
erection of buildings, etc. 


—Delaware, Townsend. It is reported 
tnat a hosiery factory will be established 
at this place. 


—*Florida, Jacksonville. The Jackson- 
ville Knitting Co., whose plant was 
burned out, June Ili7th, with total loss, 
fully covered by insurance, informs us 
that they will erect a new building. 
Will install 25 new knitting machines, 
orders for which have been placed. 


—Maryland, Brunswick. It is reported 
that a small knitting mill will be started 
up July 15th, by the Lewis Jones Knitting 
Company of Winchester, Va. This con- 
cern makes ribbed underwear anil 
hosiery. 
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—*Mississippi, Columbus. (Contract has 
been let for the election of the Columbus 
Hosiery Mills. The building will be 50 by 
155 feet, with separate engine and boiler 
room, brick and is to be completed by 
September. 


—New York, Utica. The Richelieu Knit- 
ting Mills have been incorporated with 
capital stock of $6500 by W. J. McQuade, 
J. Firsching and H. W. Neumeyer. 


—*North Carolina, Shelby. Operations 
have been started in the hosiery mill es- 
tablished here by J. F. Williams. The 
mill is equipped with fifteen knitting ma- 
chines, five double feed ribbers and 
three loopers. Plant has capacity of 
about 75 dozen hose per day. 


—Pennsylvania, Birdsboro. A small 
hosiery mill has been established here by 
Calvin Smith and Wm. Ross, who have 
remodelled the idle shoe factory at this 
place for the aforesaid purpose. They 
will make stockings of the finer grade, 
in plain and colors. 


—Pennsylvania, Norristown. A new 
hosiery factory will be started here by 
George W. Kit2 and Douglass J. 
Stewart. 

—Pennsylvania, Reading. Albert 
Weber, formerly connected with A. 
Weber & Co., has withdrawn from that 
firm and purchased property at corner of 
12th and Muhlenberg Streets and will 
erect a new mill for manufacturing 
coarse and fine grades of hosiery. 


—*Virginia, Piedmont Heights. Work 
has been started on construction on the 
knitting mills to be established by the 
National Trust Company of Washington. 
This project was mentioned last Novem- 
ber, when it was stated that they con- 
templated erecting plant in the spring. 


Ealargements and Improvements. 


—Georgia, Rossville. The Richmond 
Hosiery Mills have discontinued opera- 
tions for a short time to allow for mak 
ing repairs and improvements ‘to the 
plant. New machinery will be added. 


—*Georgia, Tifton. The Tifton Knitting 
Mills have completed installation of the 
additional knitting machines and will 
soon have ‘the full equipment of the mill 
running. The apparatus for the dyeing 
plant has been received and will be set 
up in a short while. 


—Iindiana, Fort Wayne. The Wayne 
Knitting Mills have increased the capital 
stock from $250,000 to $350,000. 


—Massachusetts, Worcester. A new 
dye house has been completed for the 
Aetna Knitting Company, manufactur- 
ing men’s woolen hosiery. They have 
also installed twenty-five additional ma- 
chines, a new set of cards and a mule. 


—*Michigan, Three Rivers. An addition, 
24x50 feet, will be built to the Quincy 
Knitting Co.’s mill, for boiler and dye 
house. 


—New York, Cohoes. Work has beeen 
started on an addition, 75 by 40 feet, 
three stories high, to No. 4 mill of the 
Victor Knitting Mills Company. New 
machinery will be installed in the build- 
ing. which will be used for manufactur- 
ing purposes. 
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—New York, Greenwich. Work has 
been started on an enlargement to the 
Van Zile Knitting Co.'s plant. 


—New York, Utica. The Schuyler Knit- 
ting Company will occupy the new fac- 
tory building which will be erected by 
Charles Poole. The building will be 70 by 
50 feet, five stories and basement. It is 
expected that the mill wil be ready for 
occupancy about Sept. Ist. 


—*North Carolina, Newton. The New- 
ton Hosiery Mills, D. J. Carpenter, pro- 
prietor, have completed installation of a 
dye plant, capacity 1500 lbs. goods per 
day. The addition to building is with 
view of installing additional machinery 
at an early date, or as soon as it can be 
conveniently done. 


—~—New York, Oneonta. The Glovers- 
ville Knitting Company, of Gloversville 
is to make extensions to the brancb mill 
here. 


—North Carolina, Newton. an additior 
20 by 30 feet is being built to the Newton 
Hosiery Mill. A new dye house is also 
under construction. 


—North Carolina, Oxford. The Oxford 
Knitting Mills have decided ‘to install a 
bleaching plant in the mill and have 
placed contract for necessary equipment. 
Company manufactures men’s and wo- 
men’s ribbed underwear. 


—Pennsylvania, Mohrsville. An enlarge- 
ment has been made and new machinery 
added to Fraunfelter and Wagner's un- 
derwear mill. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Na- 
tional Knitting Works, R. Gutsche, pro- 
prietor, located at present at 304-308 
Master Street, have purchased the mill 
property at s. w. corner Jefferson and 
Randolph streets. The building is 87 by 
125 feet, three stories. Machinery in the 
old plant will soon be removed to the new 
location. 


—Pennsylvania, Shoemakersville. Wag- 
ner & Heckman, manufacturers of ho- 
siery, have added three new automatic 
machines to the plant and placed an 
order for fifteen more. 


—South Carolina, Manning. W. Scott 
Harvin is installing the Dubois system of 
fast black dyeing in his knitting mill. 


—Tennessee, Knoxville. The Knoxville 
Knitting Mills have recently added 30 
new machines to their equipment. 


—*Vermont, Brattleboro. Charles 
Miner’s hosiery factory, recently des- 
troyed by fire will be rebuilt on a larger 
scale. 


—Virginia, Petersburg. The Peters- 
burg Hosiery Co., A. S. Reinach & Son, 
proprietors, has let contract for erection 
of new building, 100 by 40 feet, 2 stories. 


Mills Starting Up. 

—*Georgia, Atlanta. Operations have 
recently begun in the Atlanta Knitting 
Mills, making ladies’ underwear. 


—*New York, Stockport. Operations 
have beeen resumed in the Rossman 
Knitting Company's plant, which has 


been shut down for the past month. 
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—*Virginia, Portsmouth, Operations 
have been started up in a small way in 
Joseph A. Parker's hosiery mill. 


Mille Shutting Down. 

—Georgia, Griffin. The Griffin Knitting 
Mills have been shut down temporarily. 
Mr. Booth, the superintendent, is now in 
the Wahneta Mills, at Cedartown. 





Silk. 


New Mills. 

—*New Jersey, 
removed to the 
Mayhew, formerly 
also has a mili at 
operated under name 
Silk Co.” 


loums 
F. UH. 
who 
will be 
Mayhew 


Paterson. The 
Barnert Mill by 
at Wortendyke, 
Altoona, Pa., 
of “The 


—"*New York, 
Liberty Silk Co., 
New York, now 
for operation. 


Hornellsville. The 
whose main mill is at 
has sixty looms ready 


*New York, Kenwood. The new mill 
for the Oneida Community is nearly com 
pleted and company contemplates star: 
ing operations in same about August. 

*“North Carolina, Roanoke Rapids. 
The Rosemary Manufacturing Co. has 
completed the large mill 
which will be put in operation at an early 
date. The main building is 104 by 332 feet, 
two and three stories high, arranged for 
2,000 spindles and 400 looms, although 
but half this number wil] be put in at 
outset. The machinery will be operated 
by electric power Fancy goods and 
dumasks will be made. 


erection of 


—Pennsyivania, Newcastle. Work will 
be started at once on erection of a new 
mil) for Miller, Ward & Co., of Paterson, 
N. J Employment will be furnished for 
about 300 people, when completed. 


—Pennsylvania, Slatington. A 
tee has been selected by the 
Trade to secure a site for a new 
to be located there. 


commiit- 
Board of 
silk mill 


City. The 
Riverside Land Co. and P. William ; 
are said to be interested in organizing 
company to erect a $50,000 silk mill, men 
tioned in one of the May issues. 


—*Rhode Island, Darlington. Work has 
been completed on construction of build- 
ings for the Royal Weaving Company's 
new mill. They are now installing the 
machinery, some of which has been 
started up. When the complete equip- 
ment is placed, the mill will have 480 
silk and velvet looms. It'is expected that 
the mill will be running in full about Sep- 
tember Ist. 


*Rhode Island, Valley Falls. Ground 
will be broken shortly for erection of the 
large silk mill which David, Reiling & 
Schoen will establish at this place, plans 
and specifications having been completed. 
Andrew J. Currier, recently connected 
with the Samoset Company, operating 
the Albion Co.’s Mills, ig largely inter 
ested in the enterprise, which we under- 
stand has assumed name of the Naushon 
Company. 


—*North Carolina, 


Elizabeth 
H 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

—New Jersey, Phillipsburg. An addi- 
tion is being built to the Standard Silk 
Co.’s mill. 
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—Pennsylvania, East Mauch Chunk. 
Ten new looms are being placed in the 
Ernest Silk Mill, maaufacturing ribbons 
and broad silks. 


—Pennsylvania, Newberry. About 
sixty additional looms are being added 19 
the Holmes Silk Co.’s branch mill at this 
place This machinery is being remove! 
from one of the company’s annexes at 
Paterson, where the main plant is !o- 
cated, 


—Pennsylvania, Quakertown, Ten 
looms are be installed on the first 
floor of the Quakertown Silk Mill. This 
floor was previously occupied by the soft 
silk winding machines, which have been 
moved ito the second floor. 


new 


to 


—*Pennsylvania, York. Twenty addi- 
tional looms are being installeu in the 
Monarch Silk Mill, which now has 8 in 
operation, making silks and satins. 


Miscellaneous. 


New Mlill«. 

*Kentucky, Covington. 
Textile & Dye Works, whose plant was 
partially destroyed by fire in February, 
inform that same has been rebuilt and 
they have begun operations with in- 
creased facilities in their piece goods 
ind yarn department, also in the fast 
black plait. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. 
Mount Hope Finishing Company has 
been incorporated under laws this 
state, with capital of $125,000 for purpose 
of dyeing, printing and finishing textile 
fabrics. Joseph Knowles is president; 
ph K Milliken, treasurer and 
Thomas 8S. Halloway and W. W. Crapo, 
directors. They have purchased property 
at No. Dighton, which will be utilized. 


*Massachusetts, Taunton. Work is 
eing pushed to completion on buildings 
for the Taunton Dye Works & Bleachery 
Co., replacing those destroyed by recent 


The Reliance 


The 


of 


Jose 


} 


re, 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Liberty 
Silk Dyeing Company has been incorpor- 
ited with capital stock of $50,000, for 
purpose of dyeing silks ard other fab- 
Plant will be located at corner 

Madison streets. Michael 
Robert Stanley are imterested. 


New York, Brooklyn, The Planet 
Mills Manufacturing Co. has purchased 
the property formerly occupied as 2 to- 
bacco plant by Buchanan & Lyall. New 
machinery will be installed for making 
jute yarns, twines and other products. 

Philadelphia. An ex- 
will be built Chris- 
cordage mill 818-820 


ries 
Bond 


Doyle and 


Pennsylvania, 
tensive addition 
topher Bailey's 
Swanson Street. 


to 


at 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Work 
will be started at once on alterations and 
additions to FE. H. Fitler Company’s cor- 


dage works, Bridesburg. 


Rhode Island, E Greenwich. Two 
new buildings, 150 by 75 feet and 50 by 35 
feet, are under construction for the 
Greenwich Bleachery. 


—*Rhode Island, 


ist 


Pawtucket. The addl- 
tion to the Dempsey Bleachery & Dye 
Works, leased to the French Hair Cloth 
Company, will be put in operation about 
August Ist. The building will be °%%8x5% 
feet, one story and basement. 
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Eelargements and Improvements. 

—Massachusetts, Ludlow. Contract has 
been let to Maguire & Penniman, of 
Providence, for erection of a new brick 
power house, 2 stories, 64x128 feet, for the 
Ludlow Manufacturing Co. 


—Pennsylvania, Reading. A new build- 
ing, 40 by 152 feet, two stories, brick, will 
be erected by Elias Schultz & Son, pro- 
prietors of the Liberty Dye Works. 





Failures and Suspensions. 


Lincoln & 
bleaching 


—Connecticut, Hartford. 
Co., builders of dyeing and 
machinery, recenty called a meeting of 
their creditors, which was held in 
Hartford, and a statement of assets and 
liabilities presented. A committee was 
appointed to consider the best action to 
be taken. 


—Pennsylvania, Trainer. D. Trainer & 
Sons’ Manufacturing Co. has suspended 
payment. A meeting of the creditors has 
been calied and at which some action 
taken regarding situation. It is not 
known when operations will be resumed. 
The suspension is a surprise to the trade 
in general. 





Facts and Gossip. 


—Alaba:na, Rirmingham. Louis B. 
Magid, former:y at Milford, Mass., has 
beer at this place making investigations 
regarding advantages offered for locating 
a silk mill. Mr. Magid was last reported 
in correspondence with a California town, 


—Aiabama, Enterprise. A cotton mil! 
is to be erected here by Messrs. Till's & 
O'Neal at a cost of about $125,000. 


—Colorada, Denver. C. E. Wantland is 
interested in project on foot for estab- 
lishment of a woolen mill at this place. 


—Connecticut, Southington. J. Clayton 
Cowles is interested in organizing a com- 
pany, with capital stock of $20,000, to 
erect a mill for manufacturing knit 
goods in Plantsville, and is now solicit- 
ing subscriptions to the stock. It is 
thought that a dye house will be built 
in connection with the plant. 


A project is on foo. 


—Georgia, Attalia. 
mill at this 


for establishing a knitting 
place. 

reporte 
Company 
opposite 


—Georgia, Columbus. It is 
that the Bibb Manufacturing 
will erect another large mill 
their present plant. 


—Georgia, Winder. Dr. LeLaperriere 
has resigned as president of the Winder 
Cotton Mill, and J. B. Richards, of At- 
lanta, Ga., has been elected as his suc- 
cessor. W. M. McElroy was also elected 
secretary and treasurer. 


—Kentucky, Hustonville. A company is 
being organized at this place to build and 
operate a small wooten mill. 


—Louisiena, Alexandria. Efforts are 
being made by F. M. Welch, mayor of 
the city, to organize a company for pur- 
pose of establishing a cotton mill. 


—*Maine, Freedom. Wm. Linn, Jr., in- 
forms us that he has purchased the Cus- 


tom Carding Mill and water power at 
this place and will make improvements 
as needed. 


—Massachusetts, Dalton. Thomas and 
John P. Crane have purchased the sm.il 
towel mill formerly operated here by F. 
W. Adams, and are removing same to 
Dalton, where they will continue the 
business. 


—Massachusetts, Monson. It is report- 
ed that Ferdinand Langwald, who pur- 
chased the Reynolds straw shop prop- 
erty, contemplated changing the plan 
for manufacturing woolens. 


—Massachusetts, New Bedford. At a 
recent meeting of the directors of the 
Dartmouth Mfg. Corp., Samuel E. Bent- 
ley was elected agent and superintendent 
in piace of Walter H. Langshaw. 


—Massachusetts, Worcester. M. J. 
Whittall has purchased the entire busi- 
ness of the Worcester Carper Co., and 
will operate the combined plants individ 
ually tor the present, perhaps incorporat- 
ing later. 


—Michigan, vetroit. A two-story brick 
knitting mill will be erected at corner 
St. Aubin & «tale Streets, by Thos. 
Scheich. 


—Michigan, Owosso. It is reported that 
a large knitting mill will be established 
here provided the common council donate 
a new two-story brick building, 30 by 100 
feet. It is thought likely tnat a favor- 
able action will be taken in the matter. 


—*Mississippi, Jackson. Over one-half 
of the capital stock, $125,000, for the pro- 
posed new cotton mill, has been sub- 
scribed. 


—Missouri, Sedalia. J. Frost Waddell, 
secretary of the Sedalia Business Men's 
club is correspending with a large linen 
manufacturing concern which has made 
propositions toward establishing a plant 
in this city for manufacturing linen 
fabrics from flax, straw, eic. 


—*Missouri, St. Louis. The Mayfield 
Woolen Mills Clothing Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of 
$1,200,000 This refers to the Mayfield 
Woolen Mills, recently removed here 
from Mayfield, Ky., and which will man- 
ufacture clothing in addition to woolens. 


--New Hampshire, Laconia. It is re- 
poried that parties from Rhode Isand, 
interested in the linen industry, are or- 
ganizing a cumpany with capital of 
$150,000 to establish a large plant and have 
been investigating various cities for lo- 
cation and also seeking inducements. The 
Gilford Hosiery Mi:l, property of Hon. 
and Mrs. J. B. Holden has been looked 
over. 


—New Hampshire, Wilton. At a meet- 
ing recently held by the directors of the 
Hillsborough Mills, it was decided to go 
into liquidation in order to settle affairs 
cf the comparny which has not been 
operated profitably of late. 


—*New Jersey, Paterson. A dividend 
of 50 per cent. will be paid by Jerome C. 
Reed, receiver, to the creditors of the 
Pioneer Siik Company. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. After June 


26th, the plant formerly operated by 
Murphy & Aronsohn will be carried on 
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by Mr. Aronsohn, Mr. Murphy retiring. 
It is stated that the plant is to be en- 
larged. 


—New York, Amsterdam. The Gardiner 
& Warring Company has been incorpor- 
ated with capital stock of $125,000 to 
operate the knitting mil formerly run oy 
Gardiner & Warring. 


—*New York, Binghamton. The Valen- 
tine & Bentley Silk Company, Newion, 
N. J., advises us that they do not con- 
template establishing a plant at this 
place. They are, however, interested in 
additional machinery equipment and men- 
tion dyeing machinery, dye sticks, cop- 
per werk for dye house, loom pickers, in- 
terior telephone system, finishing ma- 
chinery, etc. 


—New York, East Salem. The Eagle- 
ville Woolen Mills, formerly operated by 
Cc. P. Hatch, have been purchased by 
Glenwood & Clark. The new proprietors 
will operate the plant om a more exten- 
sive scale and will install additional ma- 
chinery. 


—*New York, Frankfort. 
fort Linen Mill, sold at mortgage fore- 
closure sale, was bid in by Henry 
Churchill, for $2500. It is rumored that a 
stock company will be formed and ihe 
plant put in operation. 


The Frank- 


—New York, Jamestown. A. Ashworth, 
formerly superintendent of the Hope 
Worsted Mills, Louisville, Ky., is in Kng- 
land investigating machinery for a p'ant 
projected here for manufacturing tops. 


—New York, New York. The Crescent 
Company has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture 
cotton and woolen goods. W. W. Beebe, 
Cc. F. Chapman, Jr., both of New York 
City and J. R. Fowler of Brooklyn are 
the incorporators. 


—New York, Poughkeepsie. W ood- 
house, Bopp & Co., New York City, large 
silk manufacturers, propose incorporating 
with capital stock of $500,000 and desiring 
to lecate in some outside city, have made 
proposition to this town, i. e., to invest 
$75,000 in the enterprise. 


—New York, Valatie. The Wild Knit- 
ting Company has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $150,000. Mary A. Wild, 
Charles Wild and William H. Wild are 
the directors. 


—New York, Valatie. The Wild Cotton 
Manufacturing Company has been incor- 
porated with capital] stock of $50,000. The 
directors are: Charles Wild, William H. 
Wild and Nathan P. Wild. 


—North Carolina, Henderson. A cotton 
mil! for manufacturing cotton rope and 
cordage of different kinds is contemplat- 
ed at this place by J. W. Halstead an. 
associates. They are now receiving esti- 
mates on machinery equipment. 


—North Carolina, Haw River. The cot- 
ton mills at this place, viz., the Cora 
Mfg. Co., Granite Mfg. Co. and Thos. M 
Holt Mfg. Co., have been organized intu 
one corporation, under name of the Holt- 
Granite Manufacturing Company. 


—North Carolina, Mountain Island. 
Considerable damage was done to the 
Catawba Electric Power Company’s mill, 
of which W. T. Jordan is manager. by 
floods, the machinery and walls of the 
dye house and walls of the warp room 
having been washed away. 
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—*Ohio, Piqua. The F. Gray 
Mill Company’s mill, which has been in 
the hands of receivers, was sold at pub- 
lic auction to George W. Crouse, of 
Akron, for company in which he has in- 
terests, for $48,889.22. Operations have 
been resumed under new management. 


Woolen 


Roscoe. The old woolen mill 
which has been idle for some 
recently sold at sheriff's 
remodelled for company 
corrugate straw paper. 


—*Onhio, 
property, 
time, ind 
is being 
will 


sale, 


which 


—*Pennsylvania, Bristol. The plant of 
the Way & Lowe Knitting Mills Co., re- 
cently put in hands of receiver, will be 
sold. 


Conshohocken. The 
mark and patent of 
Manufacturing Co, 
Philadelphia, making surgical hosiery 
and suspensory bandages, has been pur- 
chased by the J. Ellwood Lee Company. 
The machinery will be removed here. 


—Pennsylvania, Doylestown. The 
Doylestown Worsted Mill has been leased 
for a period of three years by James 
Hutley and William Aveyard, who wil! 
operate the same under firm name of 
Aveyard & Co. 


—Pennsylvania, 
entire plant, trade 
the John Parker 


Hallstead. It is re 
operations will be resumed 
shortly at the Hallstead Textile Co.’s 
mill, now controlled by Spingarn Lros., 
of New York. 


—*Pennsylvania, 
ported that 


Palmerton., A Ie 
Clauser, previously mentioned as inter- 
ested in establishing a silk mill at this 
place, writes that as Palmerton is a new 
town, the New Jersey Zinc Co. is offeriag 
large inducements for manufacturing en- 
terprises which will employ female h2!p 
to locate here. 


—*Penneylvania, 


—*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Lin- 
coln Worsted Mills, 21st and Naudain Sis., 
operated by Albert R. Elsasser, previcus 
to his failure and subsequent death, have 
been sold at auction to O'Neill Bros., tor 
$3950. 

—*Rhode Island, Apponaug. The Orien- 
tal Print Works, recently sold under 
foreclosure, have been purchased by 
William W. Dunnell, who recently pur- 
chased the Allen Print Works, at Provi- 
dence. It is stated that some improve- 
ments will be made to the plant and 
operations started in about 60 days. 


Chester. The Mohawk 
Mill, at this place, which has been idle 
for a number of years, is being torn 
down. A large business building will be 
erected on the site. 


—*Rhode 


—Pennsylvania, 


Bristol. The Btistol 
Wool Company, whose plant was de- 
stroyed by fire recently, upon which 
there was an insurance of $3,750, has not 
yet decided as to rebuilding of plant, but 
in all probability they will not. 


—Rhode 
ported that 
Company has 
erty at the 
Bridge, from 
Bentley. 


—*Rhode 


Island, 


Island, Westerly. It is re- 
the worraine Manufacturing 
purchased the mill prop- 
west end of Pawcaruck 
A. L. Chase and B. Court 


Silk 
re- 
has 


Island, Wyoming. The 
mill of the Monopole Weaving Co., 
cently petitioned into bankruptcy, 
started up sufficiently to run out the 
stock on hand, under direction of ..us- 
sell, Murray & Co., of New York, with 
Mr. Wiley in charge. 

















PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cotton. 


—Frank L, Alien is the new overseer of 
weaving at the Thomaston Cotton Mill, 
Thomaston, Ga. Mr. Allen was formerly 
assistant overseer of weaving at the In- 
dian Head Mills, Cordova, Ala. 


—Willis N. Anthony, formerly with the 
Otis Company, is now boss weaver at 
the Cordis Mill, Millbury, Mass. 


—C. G. V. Anthony is engineer at the 
Vivian Cotton Mills, Cherryville, N. C., 
having succeeded Peter Parker. 


—Stephen N. Bourne, for many years 
agent of the Stark Mills, Manchester, N. 
H., has resigned. He will, however, be 
retained as consulting agent by the cor- 
poration. John H. Whitten, who for a 
number of years has been superintendent 
under Agent Bourne, has been appointed 
general manager. Mr. Whitten first 
went into the mill business in Biddeford, 
Me., where he worked one year in the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co. He then 
went to the Stark Mill as secondhand, 
and has since served in different capaci- 
ties, and has become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all departments of the 
business. 


—L. W. Buck of Greensboro, N. C., has 
accepted the position of superintendent 
of the Itasca Cotton Milis, Itasca, Tex. 


—C, M. Beckwell,’formeriy of Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C., has recently been secured as 
boss weaver by the Florence Cotton 
Mills, Forest City, N. C. 


—W. C. Bennett has resigned as boss 
carder at the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mfg. 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., to return to his for- 
mer position as boss carder at the Derby 
Cotton Mills, Shelton, Conn. 


—Charles E. Buckley of New Bedford, 
Mas who recentiy graduated from the 
textile schoo] there, has become assist- 
ant designer «at the Hargraves and 
Parker Mills, Fall River, Mass. 


W. W. Coe recently resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Berkshire Mills, 
Adams, Mass. He was presented with a 
tea service by the help under him as a 
token of their regard for him. 


Thomas Connors, for the past few 
years superintendent of the Metacomet 
Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass., has resign- 
ed to accept a similar position with the 
Fall River Manufactory, in that city, 
succeeding W. A. Nichols. 


Mark B. Creed has been appointed 
superintendent of the Wamsutta Mills, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, New Bedford, Mass. Mr. 
Creed has been overseer of carding in 
these mills for a number of years, and 
has also held the position of evening in- 
structor of the New Bedford Textile 
School since its inception. 


—James Dunn has resigned his position 
with the Grant Yarn Mills, Fitchburg, 
Mass., and returned to Valley Falls, 
ie & 


—Samue!l Dunn, who has for several 
years been assistant overseer of weaving 


at the Lanett Mills, West Point, Ga., 
has been made overseer of weaving at 
the Mammoth Spring Cotton Mills, Mam- 
moth Spring, Ark. 


—A. M. 
perintendent of the 
Huntsville, Ala. 


—The many friends of E. W. France, 
director of the Philadelphia Textile 
School, will be glad to learn that at the 
earnest solicitation of the trustees and 
committee of the school, he has consent- 
ed to take a well-earned vacation, and 
sailed the Ist of July with his family for 
Europe to be gone until the latter part 
of September, when the school will re- 
open. Mr. France has been indefatigable 
in his labors for the Philadelphia Textile 
School, and his ‘‘vacations’’ have been 
usually passed in the hardest sort of 
work in arranging for the new year, or 
else when away from Philadelphia, in 
working for the interests of the school. 
While in Europe, he will visit and inves. 
tigate the methods of foreign schools, 
and this trip will be thus an enjoyable 
vacation for himself and valuable in his 
work. 


S. H. Fairchild, overseer of spinning 

the Opelika Cotton Factory, Opelika, 
Ala., has been promoted to the superin- 
tendency of that plant. 


Davis has been appointed su- 
Lowe Cotton Mill, 


—Thomas Googins is now night over- 
seer of spinning for the Algonquin Co., 
Passaic, N 


—W. R. Harris succeeds 8S. B. Shipp as 
superintendent at the Elm Grove Cot- 
ton Mil! at Lincolnton, N. C. 


E. N. Jones has resigned as superin 
tendent of the Renfrew Manufacturing 
Co., Adams, Mass. Mr. Jones has been 
in the employ of the company for 2 
years, during the last 19 of which he was 
superintendent of the mill. His resigna- 
tion is much regretted. 


—Joseph H. Jones, who has been mas- 
ter mechanic at the plant of the Lawton 
Spinning Co., Woonsocket, R. IL, for 
some years, has resigned and gone to 
Augusta, Ga., where he has accepted a 
postition with the Clearwater Bleachery. 
William F. Worrall, who has been mas- 
ter mechanic with ‘tthe Hamlet Textild 
Co., of this city, for some time past, has 
succeeded Mr. Jones. The place left va- 
eant by Mr. Worrall has been taken by 
William F. Muller, who has been assist- 
ant mechanic at the Hamlet plant. 

—H. W. Kimball has recently been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


—Henry Lane, overseer with the Ding- 


ley & Libbey Co. of Lewiston, Me., is 
going to South Carolina to accept a po- 
sition in a large cotton establishment. 


—C. L. Lever, formerly of Greers, 5S. 
C., is now at the Florence Cotton Mills, 
Forest City, N. C., as boss spinner. 

—J. C. Leadbetter has resigned as 
overseer of finishing at the Kerr Bag 
Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C., to accept the 
position of overseer of the cloth room in 
the Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me. 
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—R. B. Lake, for some time assistant 
bookkeeper at the Slade Millis, Fall 
River, Mass., has resigned to become 
paymaster for the New England Cotton 
Yarn Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


—G. W. Murphy, superintendent of the 
Hogansville Manufacturing Co., Hogans- 
ville, Ga., has resigned to accept a simi- 
lar position in the Unity Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga. 


—C. H. May, of Chicopee, is with the 
Danielsonville Cotton Mill at Danielson, 
Conn., as boss carder. 


succeeded W. F. 
Hamlet 


—W. F. Miller has 
Worrall as machinist at the 
Millis, Woonso< ket, _ a 


—William A. Nichols, superintendent of 
the Fall River Manufactory, Fall River, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the Pocasset Manufacturing Co., Fall 
River, Mass., succeeding Daniel Gilligan, 
deceased. 


Mass., is 
Mills, 


Lowell, 
Greylock 


—H. C. Phillips, of 
superintendent at the 
North Adams, Mass. 


—L,. Pritchard, formerly of the Boott 
Mill, Lowell, Mass., ts now boss carder 
at the Vance Cotton Mill, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


—Dwight E. Potter has been reinstated 
at the Willimantic Linen mills, 
Willimantic, Conn., as superintendent of 
the outside work, a position which he 
held two years ago. 


Co.'s 


—Norman Register, master mechanic 
at the Merrimack Manufacturing Co.’. 
mills, Huntsville, Ala., has resigned to 
take the position of chief engineer and 
master mechanic with the Lowe Manu- 
facturing Co., Huntsville, Ala 


J. J. Rocoe has resigned as 
spinner at the Valatie Cotton Mills, Val- 
atie, N. Y 


boss 


Sharples, overseer in the 
No 7, New Bedford, 
Thomas E. Hilton, 
succeeds him. 


—James 
Wamsutta Mill 
Mass., has resigned. 
overseer in the No. 2, 


Sanderson, for many years 
superintendent of thé Renfrew Mfg 
lower gingham _ mills, Adams, 
is promoted to the general super- 
plant, including 
Grove 


—John N. 


Co.'s 
Mass., 
intendency of the entire 
the one at Dalton and the 


—J. A. Torrence, formerly with the Ar- 
lington Mills, Gastonia, N. C., is now in 
charge of the spinning department of 
the Lynchburg Cotton Manufacturing 
Co.’s mill at Lynchburg, Va 


-Thomas Webster, overseer of the 
cloth room of the Ponemah Mills, Taft- 
ville, Conn., for the past 18 years, has 
resigned to accept a similar position in 
the Baltic Mills, Baltic, Conn. 


—W. J. Willett, overseer of spinning at 


the Lincolnton, N. ¢ Danie! Mill, has 
resigned, to take charge of te spinning 
department of the Louise Mills, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


—G. R. Whitaker, formerly of Henri- 
etta, N. C., and at one time with the 
Draper .Co., Union, 8S. C., is now em- 
ployed at the Shelby Cotton Mills, Shel- 
by, N. C., as boss weaver 


Woolen. 


—Timothy Anderson has resigned as 
overseer of the weaving department at 
the mill of C. G. Wood & Co., Quina- 
poxet, Mass. Oscar Perry is his suc- 
cessor. 


-—John R. Brown, formerly with Gor- 
don Bros., Hazardville, Conn., is now 
superintendent for W. Lowenthal & Co., 
Cohoes, N. Y. 

Geo. W. Burr, of Lowell, Mass., has 
recently engaged with the Ludlow 
Woolen Mills, Ludlow, Vt., as overseer 
of finishing. 
Jacob Bassler, overseer of the spin- 
ning room of the Cheshire Mills, Harris- 
ville, N. H., has resigned to accept a po- 
sition in Lowell. 


William A. Broadhead has severed 
his connection with the National & Prov- 
idence Worsted Mills as assistant de. 
signer. He has accepted a position with 
the Hampden Mills, Hampden, Mass. 


—John 8. Bellows, formerly superin. 
tendent of the Hargraves Woolen Co., 
North Shapleigh, Me., has taken a posi- 
tion as designer for the Reliance 
Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. 


Ernest Curran, who recently com- 
pleted this year’s studies at the Lowell 
Textile School, has accepted a position 


in the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


F. E. Carson of Pascoag, R. I., has 
been engaged as finisher by the 
Success Worsted Co., North Chelmsford, 
Mass. 


W. E. Chamberlain, 
Moosup Mills, Moosup, Conn., has ac- 
cepted a position as boss finisher with 
the Cocheco Mills, East Rochester, N. H. 


boss 


formerly of the 


A. Courteney has accepted a position 
with the Farwell Worsted Co., Central 
Falls, R. I 


Robert Crossley, Maynard, Mass., is 
now boss dyer with the Saxonville 
(Mass.) Mill, having taken Ulick Burke’s 


piace. 


F. Cook, boss weaver at the mill of 
Simson & Kirkaldy, Woonsocket, R. L., 
has resigned to accept a _ similar place 
with the French River Textile Co., Me- 
chanicsville, Conn. 


John W. Crowther, for some time su. 
perintendent of the Oneko Woolen Mill, 
New Bedford, Mass., has resigned his 
position and will leave soon for a two 
or three months’ visit in England. 


resigned as 
Mill, 


George Copeland has 
overseer at the Singleton Worsted 
Franklin, Mass. 

B. A. Churchill, 
changed from Bonaparte, 
Yountsvilte, Ind. 

E. W. Cook, formerly of Keene, N. 
H., is now at City Mills, Mass. 


boss weaver, has 
Iowa, to 


formerly at the Faulk- 
Keene, N. H., is 
Indiana 


I. S. Drury, 
ner & Colony Mfg. Co., 
now superintendent of the 
Woolen Mill, Indiana, Pa. 


Cc. C. Forster has been engaged as 
boss weaver at the Mechanics Mills, Fall 
River, Mass., during the absence of 
Overseer Sullivan, who is now in Europe. 


William Grogan has recently accept- 
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ed the 
Cowan 


position of dresser tender for the 


Woolen Co., Lewiston, Me. 


George Hinchliffe has accepted a po- 
as superintendent for the Nason- 
Woolen Co., Nasonville, R. I. 


William D. Hawkins, formerly super- 
intendent of the Nasonville (R. [.) 
Woolen Mill, is now filling a similar po- 
sition with the Seneca Woolen Mills, 

Falls, N. Y. 

A. Jewell of Hinsdale, N. H., has re. 
cently accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the Hargraves’ Woolen Mills, 
North Shapleigh, Me., succeeding Charles 
W. Auel. 


sition 


ville 


fixer at the 
Conn., 


Kuehne, loom 
Mills, Stafford Springs 
has resigned «o accept the assistant su- 


intendency of a factory at Louisvi.le, 


Charles 


Central 


Mahery has resigned as su- 
of the A(‘tlanta Woolen 
tlanta, Ga. 
Meagher, of North Chelmsford, 
now boss weave! for the 
Woolen Co., Hampden, Mass 


M. J 
Mass., is 
Hampden 


Moorehouse of Sabattus, 
Me who graduated recently from the 
Low¢s Textile School Lowell Mass., 
ippointed professor of 
textile school. 


William 


has been issistant 


hemistry at the 


John Menzier, formerly of O!d 
Me is now boss carder at the 
Dam Woolen Mills, Beaver Dam 


George D. Nash, mechanic 
ind civil engineer of the Burlington, 
Tinooski and Cotchester Mills, Winoo- 

Vt ilso the Burlington Flouring 
Company, has severed his connection 
with the above named « and 

res from active life, over 48 

of service. 
les E 
Alta West Va., 


yverseer of carding and 


Town, 
seaver 


Wis. 


master 


orporations, 


ifter 


now at Terra 
filling the position of 
spinning 


fliegel is 


Paul tockville, Conn., has 
woolen mill of 


Mass 


Pruess of 
pted a position in the 
Graham, Clark & Co., Adams, 
Thomas H. Robinson, who recently 
the position of superintendent 
Rochester Manufacturing Co., 
toch * Minn., has resigned and re- 
irned to his ‘home in Menasha, Wis. 


number of 
finishing de 


Mill, Rock 


William Rogers, for a 
years in charge of the wet 
partment of the Hockanum 

lle, Conn., has resigned. 


towell has secured the 
position of dyer with he Bound 
Brook (N. J.) Woolen Mills, succeeding 
C. H. Speak. Mr. ll was recently 


Rowell 
it the Oakland Manufacturing Co., Bal- 
timore, Md 


Frank Ransenhousen 
connection with the Pontoosuc Woolen 
Mfg. Co., Pittsfie!'d, Mass., to accept a 
rf assistant overseer in the 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Herbert A. 


boss 


has severed his 


position ¢ 
Oneko Mill at 


tathburn, for many 
Cushman 
resigned to 
W oolen 


years su- 
& Sons, 
take 


Co., 


Hiram 
perintendent or 8S. F. 
Monson, Mass., has 
charge of the Riverside 
Stafford, Conn. 

E. C. Short has been engaged to take 
the place of boss finisher for the King 
& Fildes Co., LaPort, Ind 
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—Thomas J. 
ester, N. 


Rigney, formerly of Roch. 
H., has recently accepted a po- 
sition as boss finisher with the Colling- 
wood Mills, Folwell Bros., proprietors, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ernest A. Sutcliffe, 
dyer at the Oneko Mill, New Bed- 
Mass., for the past two years, has 
accepted a similar position with the Ray 
Woolen Mill of the American Woolen 
Company, Franklin, Mass. 


M. C. Schuyler, of Claremont, N. H., 
is now dyer at the mill of Taft, 
Burbank & Murdock, Proctorsville, Vt. 
He succeeded J. H. Horsfall. 


Charles F. Sowerbutts has been en- 
gaged to take the position of boss fin- 
isher at the Stephen Mill, North An- 
dover, Mass. 

mh a 
J., and 


Bros., 


who has been 
boss 
ford, 


boss 


Searle, formerly of Trenton, N. 

Philadelphia, is now with Talcott 
Talcottville, Conn., in the capacity 
of overseer of carding. 


A y, Scott, Jr., 
the Seneca Woolen 


superintendent of 

Mi:ls, has been en- 
gaged by A. B. Patton, general superin- 
tendent of the G. H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., 
to go to their Ware mill in a like posi- 
tion. Mr. Scott was formerly one of the 
designers of the Woolen Mills, 
Utica, N. Y. 


Globe 


Theodore St. George who has had 
charge of the carding department in the 
mill of Talcott Brothers, Talcottville, 
Mass., is now in Cleveland, Tenn., filling 
it similar position in the Cleveland Wool- 
en Mills, 


James Taytor, formerly boss finisher 
at the Consolidated Felt Mills, Amster- 
dam, N. Y., is now acting im a similar 
capacity for the Clarksboro Woolen Co., 
Clarksboro, W Va. 


James Williams has resigned as over- 
seer of carding for the Riverdale Woolen 
Co., Northbridge, Mass., to accept a sim- 
ilar position with the Jefferson Mfg. Co., 
Jefferson, Mass. 


Walter Weeder has become 
ner for the Somersville Manufacturing 
Co., Somersville, Conn. He was formerly 
it the E. E. Hillard Co.’s mills, Buck- 
land, Conn. 


boss spin- 


Thomas 
is now 
Woolen Co., 


Winn of Chesterfield, N. H., 
finisher for the Ashuelot 
Ashuelot, N. H. 


boss 


Knit. 


P. Z. Bessett of Lowell, who has fin- 
ished a course a he Lowel Textile 
School, has accepted a _ position in the 
card room of Robert MacKinnon’'s mill, 
Little Falls, N ° 

W. H. Brayton, 
recently been 
Knitting Co., 
tendent of 


Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
engaged by the Griffin 
Griffin, Ga., as superin- 
their plant. 


R. Campbell has been succeeded by 
F. Young as boss spinner at the Anchor 
Knitting Co., Almonte, Ont. 


John Davis, boss carder, has resigned 
his position at the Anchor Knitting Co.'s 
mill, Almonte, Ont. 

E. H. 
has gon¢ 
icc epted a 
Knitting Co. 


Mass., 
having -recently 
Griffin 


Everett of Springfield, 
to Griffin, Ga., 


position with the 
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—John W. 
overseer in the 
Hudson, N. Y. 

—James Keeler is now overseer of 
carding for the Hope Knitting Co., Co- 
hoes, N. Y., having succeeded John H. 
Akin. 


Hayes has been appointed 
seaver Knitting Mill, 





Deaths. 


—John Doherty Barbour, head of the 
firm of William Barbour & Sons, Ltd., 
the largest manufacturers of linen 
thread in the world, with plants at Lis- 
burn, Ireland, and Paterson, N. J., and a 
director of the Linen Thread Co. which 
contro!s the output of both mills, died in 
Lisburn, Ireland, last month, the place 
of his birth, in 1824. Mr. Barbour, after 
finishing his education in France and 
Germany, traveled extensively before en- 
tering upon his career. The 
firm of William Barbour & Sons, Ltd., 
although established by his father, was 
founded by his grandfather, John Bar- 
bour. John D. Barbour was a man of 
considerable ability and was prominent 
in civic affairs as well as in the business 
world. He had large interests outside of 
the thread business. He retired from ac- 
tive business about four years ago, leav- 
ing the management of the Lisburn, Ire- 
land, plant to his sons. His death will 
necessitate no material changes in the 
organization of William Barbour & Sons, 
Ltd., or the Linen Thread Company. 


business 


Eleazer Boynton, age 76, died at his 
home in Medford, Mass., June 5. The 
deceased was the senior member of the 
firm of N. Boynton & Co., manufactur- 
ers of cotton sail duck, up to January 
last. He held in life many important 
positions of trust. He leaves a widow, 
two sons and two daughters. 


—Walter A. Peck, Providence, R. L., 
died in that city recently. Mr. Peck 
was born in Barrington, R. L, in 1854. 
His father established the house of Asa 
Peck & Co., wool merchants of Provi- 
dence, and the deceased after graduating 
from the Brown University, became a 
partner in the firm. About three years 
ago he retired from the wool business, 
and had since devoted what time he had 
spent in business pursuits to private en- 
terprises. 


—Carl G. Kirsch, president and treas- 
urer of the Mount Holly (Pa.) Hosiery 
Co., died in Carlisle, Pa. 27th. He 
was born in Germany 37 years ago, com- 
ing to this country when a young man. 


—Abner M. Lewis, senior member of 
the firm of A. M. Lewis & Co., Chicago, 
Tll., died at his residence, 37 Ashland 
Boulevard, recently. Mr. Lewis was 
born in Madison County, New York, 
and was 73 years old. At the time of 
his death, he was president of the Wool 
Merchants’ Association of Chicago. 


Lewis Dawes, a well-known 
man of New York, dropped 
month, while leaving for his 
place of business. He died of heart fail- 
ure. Mr. Dawes was born in Taunton, 
Mass., in 1827. He went to New York at 
an early age, and was for many years 
engaged in the dry goods commission 
business. 


—James 
business 
dead last 


—RBenjamin D. Nightingale, formerly of 
Fall River, Mass., but for the past two 


years superintendent of the Nightingale 
Woolen Mill, Defiance, O., died at War- 
saw, lil. Mr. Nightingale was employed 
at the Eddy Woolen Mill while in Fall 
River. He was 42 years old, and leaves 
a widow and three children, 
many brothers and sisters. 


besides 


Alfred Ray, the senior partner of the 
New York branch of the Boston house 
of Lawrence & Co., died from diabetes, 
age about 61 years. He was born in 
Pittsfield, Mass., in 1840. In 1882 he be. 
came the head of the New York branch 
of Lawrence & Co., of Boston, and so re- 
mained till his death. 


John G. Sonneborn, a retired carpet 
manufacturer, died suddenly of apoplexy 
in his Ssth year, at his home in Phila- 
delphia, late last month. 


Harrison Flint, seventy-five years 
old, who was the first manufacturer of 
bunting in this country, and who in 1864 
was a partner of Gen. B. F. Butler, in 
Lowell, Mass., died at Danbury, Conn., 
June 6th. 


William Powell Mason, Soston, 
Mass., who was connected with several 
cotton manufacturing companies, the 
Suffolk Savings jank, the Merchants’ 
National Bank and the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Co., died June 4 in Vienna. 
He had been abroad for the past six 
months, and was on his way to Str. 
Petersburg when he died. Pneumonia 
was the cause of his demise. 


John C. Watts, a member of the firm 
of John Watts & Sons, the oldest firm of 
cotton goods manufacturers in Philade]- 
phia, Pa., died late last month, from dia- 
betes. He was one of the organizers and 
secretary of the Manufacturers’ Associa. 
tion, out of which grew the present 
Manufacturers’ Club, and Mr. Watts was 
its first secretary. 

George B. Waterhouse, one of the 
best known citizens of Passaic, N. J., 
died at Camden, Me., June 18, where he 
had been on a trip for his health. Mr. 
Waterhouse was treasurer and manager 
of the Dundee Woolen Company, which 
operates the Waterhouse mill on Passaic 
Street. 


4seorge Goslin died recently at his 
home in Central Falls, R. I. He had 
been in poor health for two years past, 
but had been able to attend to business 
up to about four months ago. Mr. Gos- 
lin, at the time of his death, was pres- 
ident of the R. Plews Manufacturing Co., 
manufacturers of patent tin cylinders 
for spinning frames and mules, which 
are in use all over the world. The de- 
ceased was a member of a number of 
prominent clubs. 





—South Carolina, Greenville. R. R. As- 
bury has secured options on lands at 
Lock No. 1, on the Coosa River. He pro- 
poses to generate electricity for sale and 
also build and operate a cotton mil! , 

—South Carolina, Rich Hill. The Rich 
Hill Cotton & Oil Mills Co. has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $25,000. 
It is understood that they will build a 
yarn, knitting or oil mill. Whichever 
one they decided to erect first, will be 
followed by erection of the other. 


—‘South Carcelina, Yorkville. W. W. 
Lewis, trustee of the Sutro Cotton Mill, 
for the bondholders, has been advised to 
sell the property, and sale will take 
place July 2nd 
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The Perfect Belt Service 


Following the use of 


CLING-SURFACE. 


CLING-SURFACE permanently stops 
belts slipping, yet permitting clean 
belts, giving perfectly regular speed of 
machines. 

Allows belts to run easy, never run- 
ning off, saving frequent taking up. 

And keeping the belts water-proof, 
pliable and in perfect condition. 

We guarantee these results and ask 
you to try it, payment subject to ap- 
proval after trial. 


Cling-Surface Mfg. Co., 
199-205 Virginia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Boston, 170 Summer St, 
New York, 89-41 Cortlandt St. 
Philadelphia, The Bourse. 

















Buffalo Forge Company Engines 


Horizontal, Vertical, Simple, Compound 


Modern Machines by Modern Methods 


—_ _ 
tigen ie ae ee 


Buffalo Horizontal Side Crank Engine Running in Oil 


Buffalo Forge Company, ®vFFto.n.y, 
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Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 


publishers. 


Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 





Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening VUo., 150 Devonshire 
8t., Boston. 
Arc Lamps 
Lea Menefacturing Co., Elwcod, Indiana. 
Architects and Muli Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W., Paterson, N J. 
Gray, Arthur F. , Exchange Bldg., Boston. 
Lockwood. Greene & Cv., 9% Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Praray, C. A. M. & Co., Banigan Bldg., 
Providence, R. I. 
Artificial Stone. 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal 8t., Boston. 
Asphalting & Asphalt Materials. 
Warren Bros. Co , 143 Federal 8t., Boston. 
Asphalt Roofing. 
arren Bros. Co. 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Automatic Feeds fer Cotton and 


Weoel. 
Atlas Foundry & Mch. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Philadelphia Dyeing Machinery Co., 
6721 Germantown Ave., Pbila., 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts., Phila 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 


Bands and Labe 

Docker-Foster Co. *Phila., Pa. 
Baskets. 

Lane, W. T. & Bro., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Belting. 

Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 

Boston Belting Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dodge Mfg. Co.. Mishawaka, Ind. 

aad Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 


Oo 
Link Belt Machinery Co.. Chicago, !11. 
Popham, Henry, & Son, Newark, New Jer- 


sey. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Mach, Co., Phila, Pa. 
Star Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. 

also Mill —— 


See 

Belt Dressi 
Alexander Bree, 410 No. 8d 8t, Phila, Pa. 
Cling Surface Co., 168 Virginia 8t., Buffalo, 


N. 
Star Mtg. Co , Stamford, Conr. 
Stephenson Mtg, Co., Albany, me Se 
Belt Hooks. 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Ct. 
Star Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. 
Belt Lace. 
Star Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. 
Bindings. 
See 7 and Braids. 
Bleachi Materials. 
Bosson & Lane, Boston. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York 
Block Cutting for Printin 
Smith & Meinken, 427 West *isth 8t., New 
York. 
Blewers. 
American Blower Co., Detroit. Micb. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Go., Boston, Mass. 
Spools, Shuttles. Etc. 
Murray, C. O., Nashua, N. H 
Southern Bobbin Co., Gresnebere, 5 N.C. 
Sweet & “6 le, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Tehbdets, E. L., & Co., Locke’ s Mill, Me. 
Boilers. 
See Steam Boilers. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson. J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Boxes Paper. 
See Paper Bozes. 


Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Textile Machine Woiks, Reading, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass | Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Brushes. 
Felton, 8. A. & Son Co., Manchester, N. H. 
Jacobus, A. G. Verona, N. J. 
— & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield, 


BSrushers 
See Napping Machines. 

Berr Pickers. 
Atlas Foundry & Mch. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester 


ass. 
Sargen*’s,C.G Sons. Graniteville, Mass. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Calice Printers’ ocuneey and Sup- 


pli 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch) 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
ae wee H. W., Sons & Co., Philadel 
phia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi. 
dence, 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R I. 
Taunton New Bedford Copper Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, ete 
Cc paves Baskets 
Lane, W.T. & es Port Chester, N. Y. 
Carbeonizing Machinery. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Phila 
Philadelphia Textile Mac hinery Co., 
cock and Somerset Sts , Phila. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Booth, Benj. & Co . Philadelphia. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Hardy Machine Co.. Bidéeford, Me. 
Smith, Jas Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
-— 4 W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th Ft, 
a. Pa. 
Curtis & “re Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila. 


pe. a Foundry & Machine Co., Provi. 
dence, R. I. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker 8t.. Phila.. Pa 

Parks & Woolson Macb. Co., Springfield, 
vt 


Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Cement Dealers.” 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 ae St., Boston. 


Chemicals and Appara 
Bullock & Crenshaw, me ‘Arch St, Phila, 


Pa. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Cigars. 
aylor & Stinson, 482 Bourse, Phila, Pa. 
Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Clocks. 
, E. Clock Co., Marlboro Building 
Clutches. 
American Tool & Machine Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


Han 


Worcester 
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Dodge Mtg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Kastern Machinery co., The, New Haven, 
Conn, 

— , James, Machine Co., North Adams, 


Ma 
Smith” Jas. Woolen Machinery Co.., Phila, 
Combs (Wool and Coton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, yRomes, 157 Orange St., Provi. 
dence, R. 
Gcmittinn Merchants (Dry Goods, 
Mnit Geods). 
Charleston Ex a & Commission Co., 
Charleston, 8. 
< Thomas i. 233 Monroe St., Chicago, 
1) 


Wagner, M. & Co..213 Ninth St., Pittsburg 
Pa 


Cencrete. 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St , Boston, 
Cenveying Machinery and Caains. 
Jeffrey Manutacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
Link Belt Machines Co., Chicago, 111. 
Cop Tubes. 
See Paper Tubes. 
Copper (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Copper Print Rellers. 
Phillips Co, The Tnomas, Providence, R.I. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 
Cepper Work fer Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 


phia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, R. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. 1. 

Cetton Elevators. 

Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Link Belt Machinery Co., Chieago Ill. 

on Machi 


Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila- 





Pa 
American Loom Co., Readville, Mass. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
Atherton, A. T., Machine Co., Pawtucket, 


R. I. 

Barber & Coleman, Pemberton 8q., Boston. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

Cheesman Co.,27 William 8t., New York. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Uo, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Easton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Houghton, L. T. & Sons, Worcester, Mass. 

Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Kitson Machine Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 

Lever, Oswald, Lehigh Ave. and Masher 
St., Philadel»hia. 

Lowe, Stephen C., 186 Devonshire St.. 
Boston, Agt. John Hetherington & Sons, 
Ltd. 

Lowel! Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

McKerrow. H.G , Boston, Mass, 

Parke & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield, 


Vt. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Ring Frame Thread Protector Co., The 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass. 

Schofield, Geo. L., Philadelphia. 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Wasteevitte, Mass. 

Cotton Syeaes and Lap 

Atherton, A. T., Machine. Co, Pawtucket 

R. I 


Kitson Machine Co , Lowell, Mass. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
“o, Pawtucket, R. I 
Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane, Boston, Mass. 
Wilmington Oil Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Cotton Waste. 
Charies, W. &., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Credits. 
National Mereantile Agency, New York 
and Boston, 
Cutters for Mnit Fabrics. 
Goodwin, J.C., Diamond and Second Sts., 
Phila., Pa 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N.Y. 
Decoration Wash for Interiers. 
Moore, Benj. & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane S8t., New York. 


Oryers. 
American Blower Co., Detroit. 
Arlington Machine Works » (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, iy 2 
Saserworts, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 
phia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, R. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co., No. Adams 
ass. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son., Raritan, N. J. 
Poiladelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
en apne Textile Machinery Uo, Phila. 
de 
Piiitre Go, Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R., I. 
Sargent’s, O. G., Sons. Graniteville, Mars, 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Sturtevant, B. £. Oo, 3 Uliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Dusters. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Duct Collectors. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Phila. 
Philadelphia Textile “a oNY Co., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts., Phila, 
Dyers. Mieachers and Finishers 
American Yarn Printing Works, 134-150 
North 22d St., Philadelphia. 
Barnesville Mfg. Co., Barnesville, Ga. 
Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, Philacelphia 
Conoes Dye’ Works, Cohoes, N 
Cranston Worsted Milis (yarns), Bristo), 


R. I. 

Davidson & Brooke, 2560 No. 8rd St., Phila- 
delphia, 

Duncan & Baillie, Cohoes, N. Y. 

firth & Foster Uo, Kensington, Pa. 

Franklin Bleaching & Finishing Works, 
Ltd., 70th St., and Haverford Ave., Phila. 

Greenwood, R. & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 

Home Bleach % Dye Works, Pawtucket and 
Valley Falls, R.1I. 

Knause Rieachery, Hamburg, Pa. 

Lorimers, The Wm. H. & Sons Co., Phila. 

Molt Bros., Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 

Pawtucket Pyeing & Bleaching Uo, raw 
tucket, 

Pond Lily Co. New Haven, Ct. 

Providence Mills Mfg. Co, 55 ‘Girard Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Rowland, Samuel, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 

U 8. Finishing Co., New York. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 


Dyeing, Dayenn, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 

Automatic Dyeing & Scouring Machinery 
Co , Box 80, Madison Branch, Yew York. 

Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mase. 

Antisdel, E. M., 12 Miller St., Utica, N. Y., 
(Knit Dryer. ) 

Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 

Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Butterworth, H.W, &SonsCo Phila Pa. 

Ome & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


ass. 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co., Pittston, 


Pa 

Dubois, A. N.,2170 Led ely _ Philadel. 
phia, Pa. (Black for Hosiery.) 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, &.I. 
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Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Knapp, C. H., Paterson, N. J. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co., Spring. 
field, Vt. 
Philadelphia Drying sspebinesy Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Textile Specialty Co., 500 
North 12th St., Phila. 
Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main St, Providence, R. I. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver 8t, Boston, 
Mass. (Pry ing.) 
Webendorfer & Walling, Paterson, N. J. 
Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James Mig. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Dyehouse Floors. 
Warren Bros., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Dye Sticks, 
ailey, Frank, Cedar Brook, New Jersey. 
Haedrich, E. M., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dyestuffs and Chemical:. 
Atteaux, F. E. & Co., 174-176 Purchase St., 
Boston. 
Berlin Aniline W« rks, 72 Front St., N. Y. 
Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 
Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 
Calmore & Co., 501 Chestnut St , Pnila. 
Corey, 8. J, 278 Congress St, Boston. 
Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar 8t, New York. 


Dubois, A. N., 2170 Ledgely Ave., Phila., Pa. 


farbenfabriken ot Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 
Y 


Fortner, L. B., 36 Strawberry St., Phila. 
Geisenbeimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 
Holliday & Sons, Ltd., Read, 7 Platt St., 
ey. 5, & CO, Phila. and Boston 
Janney, O. 8, 40, a. an . 
Sonnase, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y 
Johnson, Wm. G, & Co, Uncasville, Cont 
Jones, tS Howell, 18 Burling Slip, New 
ork. 
Keller,John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St, N. ¥. 
Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pearl St, N. Y. 
Koechl, Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson St, N. Y. 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., New York. 
Matheson, W. J, & Co, 182-184 Front St, N.Y. 
Molt Bros., Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 
N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. 
Oakes Mfg. Co, 98 Pear! St, N. Y. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St , New York. ‘ 
Ross, W. A. & Bro., 100 William St., N. Y. 
Schoellxopt, Hartford & Hanna Co., Phila. 
delphia, N. Y. and Boston. 
Sharpless Dye Wood Ext. Co, The Bourse, 
Phiia, Pa. 
Stamford Mfg. Co, 133-137 Front St., N. Y. 
Sykes & Street, 85 Water St. N. Y. 
Thayer, Ed. M., 106 Broad 8t.. Boston, Mass. 
United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 176 
Federa! St., Boston. 
Vila, i S., 115 So 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dynames. 
General Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 


York 
Sturtevant, Co., B. F. Boston. 
Edgings«. s 
co Tapes, Braids and Fdgings. 
Elastic Web Calenderi Machines. 
Knapp, C. H., Paterson. N. J. 
Wiecerety pins and Printing. 
Whitcomb, H. C, & Co, Boston. 
tors. 
wt Foundrv & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y 
Eastern Machinery Co, The, New Haven 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 


Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


Electrical Construction. ‘ 
Genera) Electric Co., 44 Broad St.. New 


ork. 
Electric Fans. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. z 
General Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 


York. : re 

Philadelrhla Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Phila., Pa 

Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 


Electric Lighting. 
General Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 
York. 
Electric Lighting Apparatus. 
Incandescent Electric Lignt Manipulator 
Co., 168 Bedford 8t., Bosion. 
Electric Motors. 
General Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 
York. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Engine Foundations. 
arren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Engineers, Mechanical. 
Ferguson, Jonn W, Paterson, N. J. 
Exhaust Heads. 
Burt Manutacturing Co, Akron, Ohio. 
Pans— Exhaust and Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus, 
Feed Water Heaters. 
“re Fuel Economizer,.Co., |Matteawan 


Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds — 5 Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Feeds 
See Automatic Feeds. 
Filters. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. Pittsburg, Pa. 
finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish 
Fluted Roi.” ins oad 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.¥ 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River 
Mass. 
Forges. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffaio, N.Y. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Friction Clutches. 
See Clutches. 
Friction Hoisting Drums. 
Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, Conn, 
Fuel Economizers. 
Gren Fuel Kconomizer Co., Matteawan, 


Fulling Mills for Weolen Goods. 
Hunt, mee | Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine (Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 

Garnetts. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Phila.” 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 

Gas E nes. ‘ 

Jones, Lewis, 60% and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 

Gas Exhausters. 

Sturtevant Co.,B F., Boston. 

Gears. 

New Process Raw Hide Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Gear nage oy 8 Machine. 

Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 

Generating Sets. 

Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F , Boston. 
Grate Bars. 


Watson, L. 8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Hoisting Machinery. 
The Eastern Machinery Co.. New Haven, 
Conn. 
Hose. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston. 
Hosiery Labels. 
Docker, Foster Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Saranac Electrical Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, 
Mich. 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
amietying Apparatus. 
American Air Moistening Co., Boston. 
Mydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co , Boston. 
Rusden Machine Co,. Warren, R. I. 
Kroning Machines for Knit Goods. 
Craw, J. W Laundry Machinery Co., So. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Mey Seaters. 
Leisenring Mfg. Co , Philadelphia, Pa. 
nit Goods Edgings. Trimmings, etc. 
Cathcart, John & Co., 115 Franklin 8t., 
New York. 
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Chapin, Geo. W. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Charles, W, B., Amsterdam, N., Y. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome St, 


N. 
Friedberge: er & Co, Edgings, Germantown 
Bepest & “herwits, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


Krout & Fite Pane Co, Allegheny Ave. 
and Emerald St. 
Schneebeli, G. A. a  penareth, Penn. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 
Mait Geeods Finishing Machines, 
Crechet. Etc 
Craw, J. W. Lau: dry Machinery Co., 80. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Industrial Mf . Co., Camden, NJ. 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 2079 E. ‘Cumberland St, 
Phila Pa 
bef = & Gibbs Sewing Mch. Co., New 
ork. 
Maitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt. Little Falis, N 
Mnuitting Machinery | Oussers. ) 
bag =~ bol J.C., Second and Diamond Sts., 
*hila 
Mnitting Machiner 
American Knittin “| “Wy Co.. 6th and 
Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Antisdel, E. M., 12 Miller 8t., Utica, N Y. 
Beattie, Wm.é Son, Cohoes, x,t. 
Branson Machine Co., 506 John 8t., Phila- 
delphia. 
Brinton, H. & Co., 213 Race S8t., Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 
Crane Mfg. Co, meng ood N. H. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufactur- 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Jones, Lewis, 12 and Media Sts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N.Y. 
Serasene Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 40 N. 
7th 8t., Phila. 
Lamb uitting Mach. Mfg. Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass, 
Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N.H. 
Mayo — Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin 
McMichael % Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris- 
town, Pa. 
Mueller, Arthur, 760 Lexington Avenue., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Pepper ey? Co, Lake 
Scott & Williams, 207 is besten’ 8t., 
Phila., Pa 
Snyder, Homer P. Mfg. Co.. Little Falls, 


Y 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Taylor, James, 835 arch: St., Philadelphia. 
Tompkins Bros., Troy, N 
E nitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Brinton, H. & Co., 213 Race St., Philadel. 
phia, Pa 
Cooper. Chas, tion saametectes Vt. 
Corey, Wm Manchester, N. H. 
Crane Mfg. bo" , Lakeport, N.H. 
Dodge Needle bo., Manchester, N. a. 
Ives, Loyal T. New Brunswick. N.J 
Keystone Knitting - “eres Mfg. Co. - 40 N, 
7th 8t., Philadelphi 
Lamb Knitting ‘Machine Mtg. Co., Chico- 
pee Falls, Mas 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th 8t. 
Philadelphia. 
Mayo a5 | Machine & Needle Co 
ranklin, N 
Page Needle Co , Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Treat, Orion, Manchester Green papa. 
Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H 
Knuetter for Spoolers. 
Barber & Coleman, -_ Sears Bldg., Boston. 
Labeling Machin 
Saranac Electrical Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, 
Mich. 


Laberate 
Bullock & 


Outfits. 
renshaw, 528 Arch St. Phila, Pa 
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Looms. 
American Loom Co., Readville, Mass. 
Draper Company, Ho edale, Mass 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wooa 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St, Phila., 
Pa. (For wire.) 
Kilbura. Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A., 35 Mason Bldg. Boston. 
Lowell Machine Sho , Lowell, ‘Mass. 
Mason Machine Wor ‘3, Teunton, Mass. 
Ross, Hugh R., Belfast, Ireland. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mr, 
Loom Pickers 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me, 
Lubricators 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 


Lumber. 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Lumpers. 

Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Machinery Dealers. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry 81, 

Phila, Pa. 

Schofield, Geo. L. Phila., Pa. 

Taylor, James, 835 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Machinists’ Tools. 

Dodge Mfg Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Leisenring Mtg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 


Mails. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 


Mieasuri and Foldi Machines. 
Curtis & MarblejMachine Co,Worcester, Ms 
md & Hall, 544 Hermen 8t, Worcester 


Fabric Measuring & Paceeaing Co., Postal 
Telegraph Bldg , New Yo 
"e & Woolson Mach. co » Springfield, 
t. 


Mechanical Draft. 
Buffalo venge e Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 


Mercerizi Machinery. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons, Philadelphia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Philadelphia Textile Specialty Co., 500 
North 12th St, Phila 

Rusden Machine Co., "Warren, R. [. 


Mill Architect 
See Architects & rin Engineers. 
Mill Baskets. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro., Port Chester, N. Y. 


MAill BF rushes. 
See Brushes. 

MEill Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 


Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Bamford & Smith. Pascoag, R. I. 
Bristol, The, Co., Waterbury, Conn 
Buckley’ 8, Benj. Son,Gun Mill, Paterson, 


ouuneinn. Geo. B. & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Dixon Lubricatin Saddle Co., Bristol, R.I 

Dodge Mfg. Co.. Mishawake, Ind. 

Douglas, R. D., Fall River, Mass. 

Easton. Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

ie Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry %t, 
Sis 

Jeffrev ‘Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 0. 

Lane, W. T. & Bro., Port Chester, N. t ? 

Leisenring, John Mt Co., Phila., Pa. 

National Supply Co., Paterson, N. J. 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machiner Co., Phila. 

Southern Bobbin Co., Greensboro, N.C. 

Star Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. 

Sweet Doy} e, Cohoes, N * 

Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River, Mass. 

Watson, Le 8, Mfg. om Leicester, Mass. 

Napping Machin 
Columbia Napping. “Machine Co., Somer- 
ville, Mass. 
Opstis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
ass. 
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Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
Parks & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield, 


Vt. 
Notle (silk.) 
Ryle, Wm. & Co., 44 Howard St., N. Y. 
Malcolm Mills Co., Frankford, ba 
Oil Cabinets 
New York Oil ‘Cabinet Co., New York. 
Oil Filters. 
Burt Manafacturing Co., Akrun, Ohio. 
Packing. 
Boston Belting Co , Boston. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 
Paint. 
Moore, Benj. & Co, Broeklyn, N. Y. 
Pantagra for Mill Engravi 
“Aone = }, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 
Pap 
Beck, Chas. Paper Co., Ltd., 607 Chestaut 
St., "Phila. 
Paper Boxes. 
Beck, Chas. Paper Co., Ltd., 607 Chestnut 
St., Phila 
Paper Box Machines. 
Beck, Chas. Paper Co., Ltd., 607 Chestnut 
St., Phila. | 
Paper Ta 
Douglas, het D., Fall River, Mass. 
Patent Solicitors. 
ae & Gregory, % School 8t, Boston, 


sins vers, E. G., Washington, D.C. 
Wolhaupter, D . P., Equitable Bidg., Wash- 
os % 
Pavers Py Paving Materials. 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal 8t., Boston. 
Perforated Metal. 
American Perforated Metal Co., 171 
Wooster 8t., New York. 
Beckley, A.J. & Co., Garwood, N. J. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 
William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Southern Bobbin Co., Greensboro, N.C. 
Pipe Covering. 
Keasbey, R. A, 83 Warren St, New York. 
ty - Conveying. 
See i 


Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Carpenter, Geo. B. & Co , Chicago Ill. 
Vodge Mfg.Co, Mishawaka, Ind 
Eastern achinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wooa 

Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Hunter, Jaa, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Jeffrey Manufacturi ing Co., Columbus, O. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Lambeth Rope Corporation, New Bedford, 


Mass. 
Link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, I). 
Rusden Machine Co,, Warren, R. I. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Phila. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Preparatory Machinery, (Cotton). 
Atherton, A. T.. Mach. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kitson Machine Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass. 
Presses. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 3388 West 
Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 
hia. 
olawieed. J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
a Screw, Hy draulic, Hollow Steam 


1 ) 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
ent. Charles, Frankford, Philadel ~~" 
ward, Geo. C., 17838 Barker St., Ph 
Phillips Co, The ‘Thomas, Providence, e t 
Printers (Fabrics and Yarn.) 
American Yarn Printing Works, Philade)- 


waliees. 
See Power Transmitting Machinery. 


“ 
ds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Scaite,W 5b. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Rag Pickers. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Mach. Co., Phila, Pa. 
Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co, Syracuse, N. Y 
Reed and Harness Manutacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Leisenring, John Mfg. Co., Phila. 
Loom Picker Co., Biudeford, Me. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 
Ribbens. 
Barton, F. C., 54 Franklin St., New York. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Cw. 
Ring Travellers. 
— Ring Traveller Co., Providence, 


Morley Bu'ton mse. Co., Boston. 
Bieofing Asphalt. 

Warren Bros, Co.. 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Rooting Materials (Manufacturers). 

Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 

pe Transmission. 

American Mfg. Co., New York. 

Carpenter, Geo. B '& Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Dodge Mfg. Co, Mishawaka, Ind. 

—— Rope ‘Corporation, New Bedford, 


Mass‘ 
Link Belt Mfg. Co., Chicago, 11. 
a A Cans. 
Hill, James Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R. I. 
Laminar Fibre Co., No. Cambridge, Mass. 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co., Medford. Mass. 
Rubber Covered Rollers and Geeds. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston. 
Saddles and Stirrups. 
Dixon Lubricating Sadle Co., Bristol, R. I 
Sample Cards and Mountin 
Merchants ae Card Co., 5 Sullivan 
8t., New York 
Scales 
Sweet& Doyle, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Schools. 
American Correspondence School of Tex. 
tlle, New Bedtord, Mass. 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 
Lee’s College, Charlotte, N. C. 
“~ Bedford Textile School, New Bedford, 
ass. 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 
Screens (Perforated.) 
See under Pertorated Metal. 
Selling Agents. 
See Commission Merchants. 
Separators. 
Ring Frame Thread Protector Co., The 
Amsterdam, N. 
Draper Co , The, Hopedale, Mass. 
Separators. Oil and &team. 
Austin Separator Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass 
Fales, L. F., Walpole, Mass. 
Industrial Mfg. Co.,Camden, N. J. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Union Button Sewing Mch. Co , 164 High 
St., Boston. 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., New York. 
Shafting Hangers, Etc. 
See Power Transmission Machinery. 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeina, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co. Cohoes, N. Y 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 


Butterworth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelphia 


a ee Re eee ee. Ge. 
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Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Knapp, O. H., Paterson, N. J. 
Mu-on Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. 1. 
Binge Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 
Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers, Somerviile, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Me. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Knapp, C. H , Paterson, N. J. 
Racden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sizing. Starch and Gums. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., 155 William St., New York. 
O. K. Soap Co. 968 Franklin St., Phila. 
Potter, R. V. B., 231 Chestnut St., Puila. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, New York. 
Sky Lights. 
Drouve, The G. Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Slashers. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


mR. I. 
Lowel! Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Phillips The Thomas, Co., Providence, R.I. 


Beaps. 
India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 
O. K. Soap Co., 968 Franklin S8t., Phila. 
Spindles. 
amtord & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Buckley, Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
J 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Ward & Undergrift, Elmer, N. J. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 


Spindle Tubes. 
amford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 989 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinni Rings. 
per C wy & Hopedale, Mase 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 
Spinning Tubes. 
uckley, Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N.J. 
Spools, See Bobbins, Spools Shuttles, Etc. 
Spool Cotton for Mfrs. Use. 
Stundara Thread Co., New York. 
Warren, W. Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Spooler Kaotter. 
Barber & Coleman, 504Sears Bldg., Boston. 
Sprinklers 
Lute: national Sprinkler Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Stamps for Hosiery. 
Smith & Meinken, New York. 
Wells, Wilfred, 605 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila. 
delphia. 
Steam Bollers. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., The, 29 Cortland 
St., New York City. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartiord Steam Boiler Inspection & Insnr 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co, 
Hamilton, O. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sturtevant, B. F. & Co., Boston. 
Steam Surface Coverings. 
Keasbey, Robert A., New York. 
Seeam Specialties. 
Austin Separator Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Butterworth, H. W.Sons Uo., Philadelphia. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 
Sturtevant Co., B F., Boston. 
U.S. Rocking Grate BarCo., Elizabeth, N.J. 
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Steam Valves. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 
—— . wen . - Vate. 
Jalawe 1o., W. E. B 
ay Ky. 202 Brook S8t., Louis- 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola 
Lewis, H. F. & Co., New Orleans, > gee 
nee Maspine 4o., Warren, H, I. 
arns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, M 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Ps, 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Burton, F, C., 54 Frankiiu St., New York, 
Vatheart, John, & Co, 115 Franklin St, N, Y 
Chapin, Geo.W Philadelphia, Pa. She, 
—s or Mfg. Co, Germantown, Pa 
rou te Mix. Co., Alle, : 
Emerald 8t., Philadelphie oun.tne 
connconell, ww & Co., Nazareth, Pa. 
eimar Bros, 1817 EB ‘ P 
ache " 7 East York St, Phila, Pa. 
Miauus Electric Co., Mianus, Conn. 
Piummer, F. O. 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Segoe. 
American Loom Co., Readvill 
Draper Ov., Hopedale, Mass. ee 
——— Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co 
Ave, Providence, R. I. ni} et iarhourenuee 
Tentering Machines. 





See Dyeing, hi 
meutes Clips. oleae 
Caan ne Bleaching and Finishing 
on - achines. 
oward, Geo. C., 17 
Sense boo: 783 Barker S8t., Phila., Pa 
See Schools. 
Thread Board for Spinning & Twist- 
Houghton, I ‘Tee toce we 
om, L. T. ons, W 
Thread kee orcester, Mass. 
ng Frame loread y 
Abuedon ne Protector Co., The, 
Tickets and Labels. 
Saranac Klectrical Mfg. Co., 8t. Joseph 
Mich. i 
Time Recorders. 
Simplex Time Recorder Co., Gardner, Mass 
Tewers. : r 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis. 
ville, Ky. 
Tower Clocks. 
Howara, &. Clock Co., Marlboro Building 
Boston. ; 
Turbine Governers. 
Replogle Governor Works, Akron, 0. 


Turbines. 

(See Water Wheeis.; 
Valves—Rubber. 

Buston Belting Co., Boston, Mass. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
Aliington & Curtis Mfg. Co., 
Mich., 81 Wareham St., Boston. 
American Air Moistening Co., Boston. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. lst St, Boston, Mass. 
Butfalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Drouve, The G. C »., Bridgeport, Ct. 
National Pancoast Ventilator Co., Phila- 
a Pa. 
New England Ventilating & H Y 
Providence. R. I. . Paneer 6. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philapelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han. 
cock 8t, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. £. Co, 34 Oliver 8t, Boston, 
ass 
Wing, L. J. Mfg. Co., 95 Liberty St., N. Y. 
Wall Whitening. 
Moore, Benj. & Uo, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Warp Step Motions. 
Am, Loom Co., Reauville, Mass. 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Arlington Machine Works,(Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers, Somervi'le, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 


Saginaw, 


phia. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 





BUYERS’ INDEX 


— pemer 7 Machine Co, No. +e Mass. 
Sonyen D. B., & Son, Raritan, N. J. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Rusden Machine Co , Warren, R. I. 
Webendorfer & Walling, Paterson, N. J. 
W atchman’s Clocks. 
Am. Watchman’s Time Co., 
Broadway, N. Y. 
Eco ~ ope Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Bosto 
moward, 'B. Clock Co., Marlboro Building, 
Boston. 
Nanz & Co, 127 Duane St., New York. 
Waterproof Ficors. 
Warren Hros. Co., i43 Federal St., Boston. 
Water Purifiers & Filters. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Detector 


Water Wheels. 
Alcott, T. C., & Son, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfiela, 0. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 
N 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Replogle Governor Works, Akron, O. 
Winders. (Back.) 
Taylor, Jas., 835 Arch St., Philadeiphia. 
Winder Bobbins. 
Sweet & Doyle, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Winders. (Hositery.) 
Altemus, W. W. & Son, Philadelphia. 
Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass. 
Lever, Oswald, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St., Philadelphia. 
Universal Winding Co, 95 South Street 
Boston. 
Weed Pulleys. 
Beggs, James & Co., 9 Dey St., New York. 
Dodge Mig Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co, ‘Saginaw, Mich 
Weool Burrer. 
Cheesman Co., 27 William S8t., 
Weol Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, - ll 
Weel Combing Machine 
Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bldg. Boston. 
‘Weol and Waste Dusters 
Atlas Foundry and Mch. Co., Newark, N 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mas 
Sargente’, 6. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Smith, Jas. W oolen Machinery Co., Phila. 


New York. 
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Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
“ee W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phile, 
a 


American Tool and Machine Co., Boston. 
_— Mch. Works (Arthur Birch), Ar- 
lington Heights, Mass. 

Atlas Foundry and Mch Wks.. Newark,N.J. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Cheesman Co., 27 William St., New York. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


Mass. 

Fales, Ee. F , Walpole, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M.A. &S8on Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker S8t., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt, Rodney Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mags. 

Jefferson, d, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Kenyon D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 

Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bldg, Boston. 

Lever, Oswald, Lehigh Ave. and Maseher 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lowe, Stephen C., 136 Devonshire S8t., 
Boston. Agt. John Hetherington & Sons, 


Ltd. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co,, Spring- 


eld, Vt. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile Machiner Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philac elphia. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R, I. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteviile, Mass. 
Schofield, Geo. L. . Philadelphia. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Weool Shoddies. 

Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro, Springfield, Vt. 
Woel Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 

Hunter, Jas. Machine Co., No. Adams, 

ass. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile mag Co., Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts., Phila. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 


YARNS, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 


Lambeth Rope Corp., New Bedtord, Mass. 
Moore, C. & Co, 128. 5th St, Phila Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
—_ Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
t, Boston, Mass. 
eonten & Cook Mf Conway, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton ils, ~Lawell. Mass. 
Cotten Varas. 
American Cotton Yarn Exchange, 67 
Kwan 8t., Boston. 
Barnesville, Mfg. Co., Barnesville Ga. 
Buckingham & Paulson, 88 Leonard St., 
New York. 
Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 
Charles, W. B., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Dana Warp Mills, Westbrook. Me. 
Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Dodds J.8.,517 Wool Exchange, New York 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. 1 
Spring 8t., N. Y. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Mitchell, Jas. > &Co, Boston and. Phila, Pa. 
Montgomery, J 3 Co. Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills ousatonic, Mass. 
Morgan, E. A. 54 Franklin St., N. Y. 
New En — Cotton Yarn Co , New Bed 
ford 
Orsweil Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro., 66 Leonard 8t.. N. Y. 


Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
Cotten Yarns Weol Spun. 
Broadbent, J. & Sons, Unionville, Conn. 
Flax. Hemp. Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y 


Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, N. Y. 
Morgan, E. A., 54 Franklin St., N. Y. 


Gassed Varna. 


Dodds, J.8., 517 Wool Exchange, New York. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New ork. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co , New Bed. 
ford, Mass 
Glazed Yarns. 


Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, N. Y. 
indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Lorimers,Wm. H. & Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford. Pa. 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Morgan, E. A., 54 Franklin St., N. Y. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twine. 


Cranston Worsted Millis, Bristol, R. I. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, N. Y. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin 8t., N. Y. 
Mipore, < -Y & Co., (8. W. cor. 5th and Mar 
et 8 
Morgan, E. A., 54 Franklin St., N. Y. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
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Hosiery and Muitting Yarns. 
Barnesvi le Mtg. Co., Barnesville, Ga. 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N.J. 
Broadbent, <a & Sons, Unionville, pane. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 
Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. yg 


Greene & Danieis Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Hyde, E. 8, 228 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 


R. I. 
Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
New — Cotton Yarn Co., New Bed. 
ford 
Orsweli Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro., 66 Leonard St., N. Y. 
Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. ¥. 
Walcott & Campbell Spiaging Co, New 
York +. x Oneida Co 
Warren, W 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
Mercerized Yarns. 
Dodds, J. 8.,517 Wool Exchange,New York. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, N. Y. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Lerimer, Wm. } 80 ns Co., Philadelphia. 


Montgomery, J . &Co., Windsor Locks, 
onn. 
ag E, A., 54 Franklin St., N. Y. 
Solis Andrew a ee & Co, 179 Devonshire 
8t, Boston, M 

ceehete Yarns. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I 
Skerry, A. T, & Co., 47 Leonard St., N.Y 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.1 


, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 


a & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, New 


Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Malcolm —zy 229 Chestnut St Phila,Pa. 

Shere at Co, J . R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 

Skerry, A & Co, 43 Leonard, St, N.Y. 
Silk Yarns. 

ed Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

 — & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, New 
or 

Mason, Dan’!, Voorhis Mill eee, N. J. 

Ryle, Wm, & Uo, 54 Howard St, N. 


Woolen and weet may Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 
Broadbent, J. & Sons, Unienville, Conn. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Hyde, E. 8, 228 ‘Chestnut St Phila, Pa. 
<a . Co.. Pawtucket. R. I. 
Salkeld, A. ‘Bro., 66 Leonard St., N. Y. 
Skerry, _™ .. ‘& Co, 47 Leonard St, N. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Wersted Yarns. 
Allegheny Worsted Mills, 4} Pa. 
Boyer, B & Co, Camden, N. 
“ae fon, gf the 17 Bank 8t., ” Philadel. 
P 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 
Croft, Howland, & Sons, cor. Broadway and 

Jefferson Ave. Camden, N. J. 
eon D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Pocasset Worsted Co., Thornton, R.I. 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro., 66 Leonard 8t., N. Y 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. ¥. 











by an entirely new process. 
the market. 


Can use this oil to advantage. 


vince. Correspondence solicited. 


GOZOITL TY 


Trade Mark.) 


Especially Adapted for Softening All 
Textile Fabrics. 


An ABSOLUTE SOLUBLE OIL Made 


It is the best softening and finishing oil on 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 


Brings out the colors. 


A trial will con- 





Wilmington, 





WILMINGTON OIL CO., 


Delaware. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


CIGAR 


TAYLOR & STINSON, 
482 Bourse Bullding. 


WE SELL TO THE CONSUMER ONLY 


AND ONLY BY THE BOX. 


AND PREPAY CHARGES TO ANY 


PART OF U.S, 


Send for our Price List of Imported 
Key West and Domestic Cigars, 
the most complete Price List Issued. 
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EDWARD JEFFERSON & B O., 


Worsted .. Machinery, 


127 South 2nd Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J, B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Briggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning and 
Drawing. 


FOR SALE 
Cutters for Knit Goods. 


One 30-inch Cutter (new) for $110 net 
cash. 
One 24-inch Cutter for $75 net cash. 





Regular price of these machines 
is $150 and $115 respectively. 


They came into advertiser’s possession 
through a settlement of a debt, and 
will be sold atthe above low figures 
for spot cash. 

A feature of this cutter is the im- 
proved leverage, which requires only a 
smal] amount of power to cut the goods. 

Address ‘‘ Economizer,’ care of 


Textile World. 











IF YOU WANT COTTON 
on WOOLEN MACHINERY 


-.--Why not correspond with... 


GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 
123 No, Front Street, 
PHILA,, PA, 


Also, Agent for the Weston Hydro Ex- 
tractor. 





Mill Accounts Wanted. 


A reliable salesman wants one or two 
more accounts. Southern Mills mak- 
ing Turkish Towels or Cotton Goods 
preferred. Address «‘M,” Textile 
World, 482 The Bourse, Phila., Pa. 





Knit Goods Line Wanted. 


A reliable and responsible young man 
wishes to represent on commission. fir t- 
class manufacturers of hosiery and under. 
wear, for St. Louis and other territory. Best 
references given. Address Box 770, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Superior Locations 





for all kinds of 





WANTED 


For one year a Superintendent for a Textile 
Exposition. He must de fully competent to 
secure exhibits and to erect and operate al! 
classes of textile machinery. He mast have 
had a business acquaintance with the lead- 
ing manufactuiers of all kinds of machinery 
and supplies connected with the textile 
trade and must have a working knowledge 
of the products of the various yarn. cloth 
and knitting mills throughout the United 
States. Give full information relative to 
expe ience, reference and salary expected 
to TEXTILE EXPOSITION, care Textile World, 
Boston, Mars. 


FOR LEASE OR SALE. 


A 2000 Spindle Yarn Mill, located in the 
heart of Cotton Belt, fally equipped, abun- 
dant water supply, cheap fuel, ample power, 
ete. For further particulars apply to 
“Lease,” care Textile World, Boston. 


COTTON FACTORY FOR SALE. 


A good thing forthe right party. A water 
power cotton factory now running in part, 
and bringing in good revenue to leaser. Can 
be secured at a great bargain because of 
owners inability tojlook after it. A two 
cent stamp will secure full particulars to one 
interested and who means business. Ad- 
rece J. A. WIGGS, President, Starkville, 

8s. 








Textile Mills 














May be had at points 
on Southern Railway 


Steady and remarkable success has 
attended the mills located on the South- 
ern. It is the great Textile Line of the 
South. Mill Men and Mill Investors 
should investigate the advantages our 
districts afford. 

We have now a number of excellent 
points for new Cotton Mills, or for 
Knitting Mills, where local capital will 
join with that from the North in new 
enterprises. If you are interested, 
write us. 

M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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G. A. Schneebli & . 


NAZARETH, PA. 


Edgings and Braids 


For Knit Underwear. 





New patterns constantly originated em- 
bracing every design possible to make. 





Monthly production 30,000,000 yards. 





GEORGE W. CHAPIN, 


(Selling Agent.) 


229-231 Church St., : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The a4 certisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLEY 
or inquiries concerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Department 
TRXTILE WORLD,” as full particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 
able agents, superintendents aad foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


turnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is made until position is 


secured. 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manufacturers. 





1829 Woolen Supt., or asst. or dyer. 
~“ Age 85; American; married. Has 
worked on kerseys, coverts, worsteds, cassi- 
mere*,etc. Is familiar with Davis & Farber 
jacket» and mules, and Crompton & Knowles. 
1768 Supt.and Designer ina worsted 

) or woolen mill. Prefers worsted 
mill. Now employed as designer and as- 
sistant supt., but is co: petent to take 
charge ofa mill. !s familiar with all makes 
of machinery. and has manufactured nearly 
ail classes of goods. Excellent references. 
1890 Manager er Supt. of a woolen 

e miil, who uoderstands designing, 
is open to an engagement. 34 years old; 
Scotch, and single. Large experience in 
Scotch and Canadian mills on tweeds, wor- 
steds, overcoatings, etc. Good references. 


1891 Supt. of Woolen or Worsted 
. Mill, who understands designing, 
is open to a position. 23 years of age; an 
American; single. Well recommended, and 
with good experience. 





1823 Supt., Designer or Overseer of 
? weaving. Age 42; Ev glixh; married. 
Large experience on fancy cassimeres, cloak- 
ings, beavers, meltons, plaid backs, golf caps, 
rugs. union wo sted suitings and government 
work, flannels, face-finished goods, and can 
make them upfrom the yarn. Is familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles and English looms. 





1398 Woolen Superintendent or De- 
- signer of recognized ability and at 
present employed as a superintendent of 36 
set woolen and worsted mill. He finds it 
necessary to remove from New Jersey on 
account of his wife’s health. His past record 
is first-class and this is an unusual oppor. 
tunity to secure the services of a first-class 
superintendent. 


1575 Assistant Same Weoolen. A 
viv graduate of the Philadelphia Textile 
School (highest standing), and has had more 
than 7 years’ experience in the various de- 
partments of a Massachusetts mill. Wants 
to get a start where there is fair ehance of 
advancement. Age 28, single. 
1856 Supt. Worsted Warn Mill. 35 
we years old; Scotch; married. All 
kinds of worsted yarns in the gray mix. 
ures aod mottled, especially fine numbers. 
Bradford system. 


1796 Supt.of Worsted Mill. Age 35; 
e Englisn; married. Would take post- 
tion as overseer of spinning. Has hed six 
years’ experience in a mill as overseer of 
spinning, diawing, combing, scouring and 
sorting, also twisting, doubling, skein wind 
ing and dresser spooling. 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1877 Agent or Treasurer. Good re 

ferences. Recenily assistant man. 
ager of a large mill. Fully competent. 
1806 EK would like to correspond with 

some president or manager of some 
cotton mill now running or any new mill now 
being constructed, whe would like to engage 
a competent superintendent, I want to en- 
gage with » cloth mill of any number of spin. 
dles not exceeding 10,000, My peice is $1,000 
a year, with no luss of time. am @ practi- 
cal manufacturer, of long experience as over- 
seer and superintendent. Iam a good man. 
ager,tull of push and energy, and I have a 
good record as a bustier tor big pre duc. 
tions and making money for my employers. 
Strictly temperate. 


1802 Supt. or agent of small cotton or 
JV knitting mill, or would take a posi- 
tio . as overseer ot cotton carding. 33 years 
old; American. Has worked on sheetings, 
shirtings and fancy goods, and hosiery and 
mill supplies. Wants about $25 per week. 
1867 Assistant Manager who under. 
stands the handling of cottons and 
linens, desires position inacotton mill. 2% 
years of age; American; unmarried. Can 
satisfy anyoue in regard to references, ex- 
perience, etc 
1872 Supt. and Carder of Cotton. 
Has handled all classes of goods 
35 years; American, matried, Best of refer 
ences. 


1806 Supt. of a Cotten Weaving 
Mill, colored or white, 5,000 to 10,000 
spindles; or overseer of weaving in a cotton 
mill, on any kind of work and any size mill, 
white or colored. Will go Kast, West, North 
or South, Canadacr Mexico. Has had good 
and long exprrience. A married man; 40 
years old, strictly temperate. Can give ref. 
erences as to ability and character. 
1527 Supt. of Cotton “i Il, or overseer 
vel of mule or ring spinning is open to 
a position; 16 years experience in Northern 
mills, on yarns, denims, awnings, apron 
checks, bicvele suitings, shirtings, etc, ete. 
Familiar with all well-known makes of cot- 
ton machinery; 29 years old; American; 
married. Can give references trom large 
Massachusetts mills. 
1898 Cotton Supt., 33 years old, mar- 
e ried, andan Ameri an, experienced 
on coarse and fire yarns and white goods, is 
open to a position. Conversant with all 
standard makes of cotton machinery. Can 
refer to prominent Mass. men in the cotton 
trade. 








1896 General Manager and Superin. 
OVO tendent of cotton mill desires posi- 
tion; 37 years old; ingle; English. 18 vears’ 
experience on yarns, flannelettes, denims, 
grays, and shirtings. Good references. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1798 Boss Carder, or carder and spin- 
‘YO ner. Age 49; English. Large ex- 
perience on fine, medium and coarse wool, 
also wool, cotton and shoddy mixes, cassi- 
meres, flannel , blankets, kerseys, meltons, 
beavers, government goods, etc. Excellent 
references and first class man in every re- 
spect. Was i.ine years boss carder in Eng- 
land and has held good positions in this 
country as boss carder and spinner. 
186 9 Worsted Carder, 9 years in large 
ve mill in Lawrence, would like a posi- 
tion; 23 years old; English; single. Has 
worked on almost all graies of stock, and 
understands all well-known makes in wors- 


ted cards. G -od references. 

1% 3 Boss Carder, woolen or worsted 
vv’ mill, d@ sires a position. Experi- 

enced on fine and coarse work; 27 year of 

ag ; American; married. Can refer to re- 

sponsible parties Moderate wages desired. 

Will go to any part of United States. 





1827 Overseer of Weeolean Card 
O=' Room. Has worked on blankets, 
robes, fiiezes, cheviots, kerseys, flannels, 
knit goods, cassimeres, hair lines and unions. 
Age 34; American; married. Wants not less 
than $3.00 per day. 





1660 Overseer of Woolen Carding’ 
Does not want to go out of N. FE. 
States. Age48; American; married. Many 
years’ experience as overseer and has excel. 
lent references. Has worked on nearly every 
class of goods manufactured in N. E., and is 
familiar with nearly all machinery. 





COTTON CARDERS. 


1 SG Overseer of Cotton Carding; 
On 31 years of age; marri d; of English 
parentage; desires position in the Middle, 
Atlantic or New England Sta'es. Familiar 
with Lowell, Pettee, Biddeford, Woon 
socket, Whitin, Mason and all makes of 
pickers of above machinery. Good refer- 


ences. 

1893 Boss Carder of Cotton. 38 years 
~~“ oid; married; an American; who 

can also handle a weave room of from 300 to 

500 looms, wishes to make a change. Has 

had over 15 years’ experience in New Eng- 

land mills. Bestofref rences. 


1880 Second Hand in Card KReom 
CK or Second Hand of C: mbers. 25; 

; unmarried. 6 years’ experience 
and coarse cotton, including Sea 
Best of refer- 


America 
on fine 
Island, Egyptian, Peeler, etc. 
ences. 





1884 Overseer of Cetton Carding. 
CX 42 years old; French; married; de. 
sires a po~ition in any mill north of Penn.- 
svivania. Long experience in several large 
New England mills. Familiar with all 
makes of English and American machin. 
ery. Best of references. Has one son in 
family. third band in card room. 
1759 Overseer of Carding Reom. 
ve Age %. Has worked on fine and 
coarse yarn, and understands all makes of 
machinery in carding Good manager of 
help by speaking different languages. At 
present overseer in asmali mill. Excellent 
reference as to character and ability. Wants 


trom #3.00 to $3.50 per day. 

1320 Boss Cotten Carder. Has been 
ve overseer for l2 years Is at present 

employed, but desires to change for good 

reasons Would accept $250a day. Age 40; 

American, married. 








WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1645 Overseer Weaving. Age 30; 
“ married, American. Has worked 
in weave room since he was 17 years old, as 
weaver, fixer and secondhand of weaving, 
except for a short time was traveling sales. 
man, Has worked on ladies’ dress goods, 
men’s fine worsted suiting», overcoatings, 
cloakings, etc.,on Crompton & Knowles and 
Jacquard leoms. Excellent references. 


1878 Weolen Overseer of Weave 
Jt room. American; married. Very 
large experience in New England mills, on 
union cassimeres, chinchillas, dress goods, 
meltons, kerseys. fancy woolen suitings, and 
government goods, also fine fancy worsted 
suitings. Knowles & Crompton looms. A 1 
references, 


1482 Weaver or Wool Sorter. Has 
V= worked on cassimeres, cheviots, 
tricots, kerseys and cloakings. Good refer- 
ences. 


1688 Overseer of Weaving in large 
VO mill, designer in small mill, or as 
sistant designer in a large mill. Age 88; 
German; single. Has worked on beavers, 
chinchillas, fine cassimeres, fine fancy wor. 
steds, ladies’ dress goods, army goods, union 
cassimeres and other classes of goods. 
Strictly temperate and industrious, 

Boss Weaver. Ilas worked on 


~ 
1805 tancy dress geese. cashmeres, ging 
hams, tancy worsteds, coatings, lenos and 
Jacquards. Has also some knowledge of de 
signing. English; age 36. 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


1806 Wanted a Situation as Boss 
Weaver or Second Hand, on any 
kind of plain weaving in cotton, wool, or jute 
mill. Has had 10 years’ experience as boss 
weaver and 15 years experience as second 
hand and loom fixer. Am a married man, 
sober, steady, a good manager of help and a 
hustler for good productions. Can give good 
references as to ability, sobriety, and charac. 
ter. Will go to any part of U. 8., Canada or 
Mexico. 
1738 Overseer of Weaving, Drawing 
te in, Warping, Slashing, and all prep 
arations, 14 years experience in colored mil! 
in Manchester, Eng.,and two years in this 
country. Age 37; English; married. Has 
worked on sateens, drills, dress goods, zeph. 
ers, turkish towels, and can pick out own pat- 
tern for weaving and drawing-in. Under- 
stands the different makes of looms. Wants 
$3.00 per day. 


1879 Overseer of Weaving or Assist- 

© ant Supt. 17 years’ experience in 
New England cotton mills, having charge of 
1300 looms for 6 years recently. Fine and 
coarse goods on all well known machinery. 


Best of references. 
1752 Overseer of Cotton Weaving, 

“= or Supt. in small mill. 380 years of 
age; American, and married. Have worked 
on all kinds of plain and fancy cottons and 
thoronghly understand jacquard work. Will 
go anywhere in the U.S. Bestof references. 


» . 

1826 man, asituation as overseer, in Tape 
mill. Has had considerable experience, but 
does not know everything, but willing toim 
prove. $2.25 per day. Has been overseer a 
short time. and has perfect control of help. 
Age 46; English; married. No family. 
Would go anywhere, and settle 





Wanted by Steady, Industrious 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 





ENITTERS. 











1691 Bess Spinner. Large experience 
in first-class N. E. mills on flannels 
and all kinds of fancy cassimeres. English. 
man; age 50; married. Refers to past em- 
ployers. 


1784 Worsted Drawer and Spinner- 

Would take twisting. Age 2+; Eng. 
lish; si gle. Can furnish references as to 
ability and character. 


633 Woolen Mule Spinner desires to 
JID move from Maine on account of wife’s 
health. At present in good position. Age 37; 


married, Scotchman. 

1862 Overseer of Spinaing. is used 
9 to Johnson & Bassett, Davis & Fur- 

ber and Campbell & Clute machines. Has 

had 18 years’ experience as an overseer. Is 

a handy ma, and can give good references, 

Wool, cotton and mixtures. 





1834 Overseer of Spinning. Experi- 
ence covers eight years as second. 
hand and fixer and eleven years as Overseer. 
Has handled nearly all kinds of goods. Is 
an expert fixer. Worked on Davis & Furber 


mules. Age 38; American; married- 
1820 Overseer in Woolen Spinning. 
« Has worked on iadies’ dress goods, 
cassimeres, cheviots, beavers, ali wool, and 
wool and cotton, and wool, cotton and shoddy 
mixes,from 1 run to 9% Davis & Furber 
Johnson & Bassett and Platt mules and jacks 
Reters to past employers. Wants $2.50 per 
day. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


10 \ Overseer of Frame Spinning, 

Y Twisting, Spooling and Warping de. 
sires position and would accept that of sec- 
ond-hand. Has worked in some of the best 
mills in N. E. (37 years old, an American and 
single) on Nos. running from 4s to 80s. Is 
familiar with Whitin, Mason, Biddeford and 
Lowell machines. Will go to any of the N. E. 
or Middle States. Al references, and does 
not expect a fancy price. 








1869 Overseer or Second Hand of 
Ie ring spinning, cone winding, twist- 
ing, spooling, cop winding, reeling. 27 years 
of age; American; single. Of good expe- 
rience on fine and coarse cotton yarns. 
Competent and reliable and used to hand. 
ling all the well known makes ot machinery. 
Will go anywhere. Good references. 

Ly dad Bess Mule Spinner. Now em- 
17 19 ployed in South, but wants to 
change on account of climate. Has had 15 

ears’ experience as a cotton spinner, work - 
ng up to overseer from back boy. Is well 
acquainted with all makes of English mules, 
also latest Mason mules, and is familiar with 
the working of all drafts and twists. Mar. 


aied ; 30 years old, and temperate. 
Boss Spinner of Cotton. +5) 


1889 years old, American; tarried. 
Familiar with all classes of hosiery yarns 
and all makes of machinery; 16 years’ ex- 
perience. Wages expected $125 per month. 
Best of references. 


1690 Cetton Mule Spinner. Age 42; 
. French; married. Has worked on 
prints and sheetings and on yarns from 9s 
to 50’s. First class references. Two years 
experience as secondband and five as over- 
seer. Wants $2.50 per day to start with. 











1905 Bess Knitter, age 26 and married, 

. with six years’ experience on all 
kinds ot Jersey ribbed knit ladies’ under 
wear, would like to secure a position as 
foreman knitter in a small mill in Pennsyl- 
vania, or a8 assistant in a large one. Prac- 
tical experience on aye & Tredick, Stafford 
& Holt, McMichael & Wildman, Brinton and 
Champion rib machines; understands all 
kinds of sewing machines and repairs, also 
boilers and can run them on economical 
_— Can do machine repairing in general, 

aving had early training as machinist. Is 
strictly temperate, and can give references. 


1889 KE would like to coriespond with 

“ some president of some cotton mill 
or large hosiery mill now running,or any new 
mill now under construction or prwposed as 
to position of manager. I am a practical 
manufacturer of long experience and have 
just finished building and equipping one of 
the largest hosiery mills inthe South. I am 
well posted on the manufacture of hosiery 
yarns and hosiery of all grades. Non piry- 
ing mills can be put on paying basis under 
Mv management, if conditions are possible. 
Only object in leaving present position as 
general manager is climate is aguinst his 
ealth. 


1892 An Overseer or Fixer on Stand 
7 ard, Mayo, Scott and Williams, 8. & 
C. rib, Britton and loopers, desires position. 
Has worked principally on fine seamless 
hosiery. 21 years of age; French; single; 
good reterences; six years’ experience. 


bad wa pe at 

64d ea on ijadies’ and infants’ under. 
wear. Standard makes of machines. Wants 
$21 per week. Age 33; English. Refers to 
past employers. 


Overseer of Knitting. Has work- 





DYERS. 


1846 Boss Dyer or Bleacher. Age 28; 

cnglish; married. Has worked on 
mostly all kinds of dyed and bleached goods. 
Understands indigo blues and alizariue col- 
ors for bleaching and fulling purposes on 
cotton goods. Wants to change as place he 
is in does not agree with him. 


136 38 Manager of Dye Werks, or boss 
uw ayer, who has been connected with 
some of the largest uye houses both in Eng- 
Jand and the United States is open to a posi-. 
tion. Understands piece dyeing of al) kinds, 
cotton, wool, mohair and alpaca; pile fab. 
rics; knit goods, wool and cotton; yarns, 
wool, silk and cotton; raw stock; and wool 
and merino shoddies Is 36 years old; Eng- 
lish; married. Good reterences from a num- 
ber of prominent men in the textile industry. 
1839 Boss Dyer, English, age 35, mar- 
ve ried. as been boss dyer for 14 
years in this country and England on all 
classes of woolen and cotton warp goods, 
such as satinets, cloakings, and shoddy, and 
is well up in dyeing light shedes out of dark 
stock. Understands worsted piece dyeing, 
raw stock and worsted yarn. Steadv and 
reliable, and best of references. Would 


work for fair pay. 
1894 A Competent cotton dyer, experi 
. enced on long chain, short chain, 
skein yarn, and raw stock, is oper to a posi 
tion. Age 48; Scotch: married. Will accept 
reasonable wages. Has good references. 


1883 A Bess Dyer who understands 

OOV cotton and wool raw stock dyeing, 
piece dyes, knit goods, and bas had large 
experience on cotton skein yarns for tha 
webbing trade, is open for a position. 38 
years old; married,and an American. Wi)! 
accept a reasonable salary. 
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FINISHERS. 


1792 Boss Finisher, with over 20 years’ 
Ja experience on a)l kinds of woolen 
and worsted goods. Learned business in 
one ofthe best woolen mills in Scotland and 
has also had experience in some very good 
mills in this country. Strictly temperate 
and steady, and can give good references as 
to character and ability. Wants position in 
a good, steady-running mill at once. Age 
38 years; married. 
1887 Overseer of Finishing in a cot 

OOF ton or worsted mill, having several 
years’ expe'ience on cotton flannels, shirt 
ings, blankets, crashes, cotton and worsted 
dress goods, and carriage cloths, i+ open to 
a position. 25 yerrs of age; American; 
married, and stiictly temperate. Will go 
to any part of the United States, except 
West. Best of references 


14 yp Overseer of Finishing, |6 years 
“vV<— experience on woolen-, worsteds 
and cottons, would like a position in Mass. 
or R.I. mis], 42 years old; American; mar- 
ried. Two boys in family who can run 
shears and press. Good references. 


1 0 Boss Fiaisher of men’s wear, 

. ladies’ uress goods, worsteds, cassi 
meres, kerseys, cotton and woolen mixes, 
who has gained his experience as finisher 
in some of the large English and American 
mills, is open to a position. Is familiar 
wiih all standard makesof finishing machin- 
ery; 48 years of age; Scotch; married. Can 
refer to well-known men. 





1870 Wanted, position as cotton fin- 

isher. American; age 48; married. 
Thirteen years’ experience in finishing in. 
terlinings, shirtings, sheetings and cam. 
brics, in one of the oldest and largest 
bleacheries in the country. Good manager 
of help. Can furnish reference. 





DESIGNERS. 


1445 Designer or Finisher, or will 

“ take position as supt. of a small 
mill. German; Protestant; age 36; married. 
Has worked in several New England mills, 
and refers tothem. Graduate of the Werden 
Textile School, Saxony. Has worked on ker 
seys, beavers, cassimeres, cheviots, etc. Is 
familiar with all makes of American and 
German machinery. 





1838 Designer, assistant supt., as 

e sistant designer, overseer of weav- 
ing, secondhand large weave room, loom 
fixer, boss spooler, dresser.or mender Age 
48; American; single. Worked on worsteds, 
cassimeres, dress goods, blankets, chin. 
chillas, cloakings, etc. All patterns of 
Crompton & Knowles looms, Davis & Furber 
spooling, dressing and weaving machinery, 
and Worcester warp compressor. 





1888 A German Designer, who un- 
OOO derstands all machinery necessary 
tor the manufacture of men’s wear, woolen 
or worsted, is open to a position at $3000 per 
year. Eight years’ experience in Germany 
and five years’ in one of the largest mills in 
the United States. 33 years of age, and 
single. Best of references. 


1897 & Woung Man, 28 years of age, 

competent to handle the designing 
for a cottoa or silk mill, would like a posi 
tion. Has made in cotton, plain, fancy and 
leno; in silk, tie silks, dress goods and lin. 
ings. Looms. all well-known makes. Is 
Scotch, and single. 14 years’ experience in 
weave room and designing room. Good ref. 
erences from N. J. and Conn. mills. Four 
workers in family—weavers. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


1803 Roll Coverer. I have done the 

work for a number of the largest 
cotton and worsted mills in this coun. 
try, and am well known throughout the 
trade. Have beenin the business 35 years, 
and can furnish stock and tools. Would be 
glad to take piece. work,if shop is furnished, 
or would take a place by the day. Can fur - 
nish be-t of references. 


1762 Chemist. Age 23; American. 

~ Wants a position in dye works, 
print works or bleachery. $15 a werk to 
starton. Excellent references. 


1835 Beamer, Twister, also under 

b stanis drawingin and splitting. 
Age 27; American. Has worked on ging 
hams, dress goods, shirtings and cotton 
worsted. 


17 PWixer. Age 24; American; single. 

Is familiar with Boss, Invincible, 
McMichael & Wildman, Brinton, Denny and 
Victor machines. Wants $l15a week. 


1851 Machinist in Woolen Mill. 
a Can repair looms, cards, mules, 
ete., of every description, also worsted ma. 
chinery. Uncerstands forging tools and bas 
tair knowledgs of electricity. Ten years ex 
»erlence in some of the best mills in New 
tngland. 
1873 Wanted situation as Master Me 
*~ chanic in cotton corporation. Has 
had large experience. Middle aged; strictly 
temperate. A graduate olatechnical scl 0) 
Learned carpenter’s trade and machinist’s. 


1895 Shipping Clerk and Bookkeeper, 
OvVY tamiliar with mull office work, woul: 
like to take a position as such in any part of 
United States. 21 years of age; single; an 
American. Best of reterences. 


1865 Machinist end Fixer. Has had 
“ eight years’ experience. 24 years 
old; English; single Is theroughly tami 
liar with Singer, Wheeler & Wilson, Merrow, 
Union Special, Lamb, Pepper, and Hep 
worth and Beattie loopers 
187: Master Mechanic in co ton cor 
~ poration. Has had large experi 
ence. Middle aged; strictly temperate. A 
graduate of a technical school, Learned 
carpenter’s trade and machinist’s. 


1866 Overseer of Burling and Sow. 

ing o* Cloth Examiner in commis 
sin house, Have had 25 years’ experience 
in the cloth room and can handle any class 
of w’ olens or worsteds, either dress goods 
or men’s wear. 41 years old; Irish; married. 
Best of references, Have asonl19 years old 
who is a percher and brusher. 


1881 Paymaster or Bookkeeper. 
. Agent or Manager Wood or Iron 
working pliant or smallcotton mill. 28 years’ 
experience, Expertaccountant. Can take 
charge of all the office work in large factory 
or do all myseltin small factory. Good ref. 
erences. ill go anywhere in New England 
or Middle States 


1704 Boss Dyer. Axe 36; English; sin- 
‘ gle. Is familiar with dyeing cotton 
yarn and warp both for bleaching, fulling 
and other purposes. Has dyed for the best 
firms in England, also for export work. 


1885 Chief Exugineer, or master me 
v0 chanic; 20 years’ experience in 
large Massachusetts and New Hampsbire 
cotton mills, is open to a position in sny 
part of the United States. 39 years old; 
married, and an American. Understands 
all modern makes of motive machinery, in- 
cluding engines, boilers, pumps, electrical 
machinery, etc. Good references. 



















Manufacturers Selling Agents. | 
THOS. H. DOANE, 7*°??-."oxgoe STREET. ad 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT. ‘ie 
SELLING DIRECT FROM MILLS. 
Woolen and Cotton Accounts Solicited. Ample Room for Storage. 


References given. Bond if necessary. 








F.GUTMAN. M. WAGNER 


M. WACNER & CO., 
Direct Selling Agents for Hosiery and Underwear Mills, 


RENSHAW BUILDING, 213 NINTH STREET, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Selling Jobbing Trade Exclusively. 
Correspondence Solicited with Manufacturers Wanting Selling Agents. 


Charleston Export & Commission Co. WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 





SELLING AGENTS for MILLS 
yg Copeonades, pewnetn, Sos Cotton Yarns, Cotton Cloth, 
ing, Shirting, Drilling,Duck, Kerseys, Plaids, * . 
Tickings, Hosiery, T als, Seine, Twine, S 
Ticking: Hoslery, Howelt, Seine, Twine Silesia, Sateens 
Wrapping Twine. for the Underwear Trade. 


Office and Sample Room, 30 Hayne St, 
CHARLESTON. S&S C. 


CROCHET LACE EDCINCS 


TAPES—BRAIDS— THREADS 
DOMETS—CAMBRICS—SILESIAS 
GHORGEH Ww. CHAPIN, 


Successors to FLEMING & CHAPIN. 


229—CHURCH ST.—23! PHILA. 


wars oo 1899. AMERICAN 


cotton Ya xchange 1] 


Amsterdam, - N.Y. 








ARDED COTTON YARNS 


From Northern and Southern Mills 


American, Egyptian, Peruvian and Sea Islands. 
ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
67 Chauncy St., 

Boston 1100. BOSTON, - - MASS. 


Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 

Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, craztnur’stzeec, Philadelphia, Pa. - 





Long Distance Telephone, 
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7p TockwooD, GREENE € co, 
MILL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, ¢ 


95 FEDERAL STREET, BOSON, MASS. 


Entire Fifth Floor. : 


ARTHUoOR FF. GRAY, 


Mill Architect and Engineer, 
Exchange Building, 58 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Plans and Equipment of Cotton and other Textile Mills a specialty. 
Valuation of Mill Preperties. 


Cc. A. M. PRARAY & CO., 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 


Banigan Buliding, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Plans and Specifications furnished for the Construction and Equipment of Cotton 
Woolen and Carpet Mills, Bleacheries and Dye Works. 


Praray’s wt Construction for Mills, Etc., a Specialty. 
@Oid Mills Re-orgainzed and Extended. 


SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE. 


A fine Textile Course by mail. Situa- 
tions secured. Write at once for full 


eee eue' 
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PRACTICAL particulars. 


BUSINESS D. L. LEE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


, President. 








Simplex Time Recorder. Approved by The National 
marco Sisergcopc "°° Board of Fire Underwriters, 


2 Styles—Regcular,. allowing as many 
te register as can reach the machine. 


Enterlocking, ellowing but one to Up-to-date 
ar aS Mill owners re- 
duce the cost of 
production by 
installing new 
and improved 
machinery. 
Artificial Light 
either means a 
heavy loss of 
«% power in run- 
ning large dyna- 
mos, or big gas 
bills. 

One of WING’S ACETYLINE GAS 
GENERATORS will supply your gass- 
ing machinery for cloth and yarn singe- 
ing, and turn artificial sun light into 
your mill at a minimum cost. 





The Arlington Mills, Lawrence, 


Send for our new Catalogue. 8 if mpblet on Acetyline Gas 
end for our pamp uy 
Simplex Time Recorder Co. tor Mills and Factories. 
’ «9 U.S.A. 


273 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. ; | & J, Wing Mig. 6o., 95-97 Liberty St., WY. 


z. E. Agents, F. K. Moore & Co., 77 Oliver St., Boston, 
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The Only School 
Giving Mail Courses 
In Textiles 


and the one having | 
the largest number | 


of students of any 
Textile School in 
the world, is the 
AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF TEXTILES 
established for years, 
conducted by expert 
mill men. Send for 
free catalogue. Ad- 
dress Dept. C. 
¢. P. BROOKS, Director, New Bedford, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


TEATILE SCHOOL. 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR. 


Oldest in America. 


Most Complete in the World. 


Endorsed by leading Educators and 
Manufacturers. 


| COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED AND 


SILK, 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, 
Carding, pptnatog, Chemistry, Dye 
ing and Finishing. 

— 1900. 


Day classes open Sept. 30th, 1901; 
Evening Classes open Oct. 7th, 190}. 


Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For Illustrated Year Book and other infor. 
mation address 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE 
NEW BEDFORD 


TEXTILE SCHOOL 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Universally recognized as 


America’s Model Textile school | 


Equipment Unexcelled. 
Practical Instructors. 
American Machinery. 


Gold Medal Paris Exposition 1900. 


Free catalogue with full particulars will 
be mailed on application. 


Cc. P. BROOKS, 


Managing Director. 








LOWELL 


Toxtile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 
on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


‘Textile Manufacturing 


‘The most complete Textile 
School in America. 


New and Complete Textile Dyeing 
Laboratory now Open. 


Send for Catalogue to 


| WM. W. CROSBY, Principal 


LOWELL MASS, 
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1901 PATTERN 


Patent Linen Winder for Shuttle Bobbins 


With Patent Variable Motion. 


Winds from below and from 90" skeins direct to shuttle bobbins. Impossible to wind 
yarn any harder. Runs at high speed, gives large production. Cleaners attached, to rub 
off dross and loose fibres from the yarn. 


We also build the best COP WINDING MACHINE on the market. Write for 


W. W. Altemus @ Son, 
2818 No. 4th Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


particulars. 





Canvas and 
Steel Frame 
Mill Baskets 


Are replacing all other kinds 
where bard usage is given and 
wh re lightmess, strength 
durability and cheapness ar 
n consideration. Some of the 
comparative results in big mills 
are remarkable. Send for our 
booklet. We make all styles and 
shapes. 


W. T. LANE & BRO., 


Port Chester, N. Y. 





" Lis 884 
ELEPHONE CONNECTION THE ALFRED S. HATHAWAY 


MERCHANTS | SAMPLE-CARD Co. 


kers of the t 


SAMPLE BOOKS, COLOR CARDS, ETC. 


FOR ALL LINES OF MERCHANDISE 
33 and 35 SULLIVAN STREET NEW YORK, N. ¥. 





Boston Office, Ames 85.0.5. 
Woolston & Brew, 141 Broadway, N. Y., N.Y. Managers, 
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The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘‘ Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 


perfect delivery to knitting machines 





without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 
95 South St., - Boston, Mass. 





A. GC. THURSTON & SON, 
— MANUFACTURERS OF— : 
Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 


Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 
Restepped and Retopped. 
Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 





EXQUISITE FOR HOSIERY the DOMINO FAST 
BRILLIANCY BLACK is simply the limit of scientific Absolutely 


OF SHADE achievement in the production of a DYE Non-Poisonous 


FORMULA for LISLE FINISH. It insures 
es brilliancy of shade, uniformity in color and cheapness of production— 
the real requisite for successful competitive manufacture. For 
LACE HOSIERY the DOMINO FAST BLACK is comparable in its 
NOMI NO results. The severest tests have demonstrated it to be, beyond a 
doubt, STRICTLY SANITARY—absolutely NON-POISONOUWS, fast 
color and strong in tecture after oxidation, with an unequaled finish. 
FAST We are prepared to furnish the DOMINO FAST BLACK Form 


ula, or we will install complete Dye Plants for the process, with all 


or any part of the machinery for BLACK or COLORS, and under the 
BLACK superintendence of the most practical and successful dyers in the 
country. 


You can promptly obtain sample and estimate, by addressing 


CALMORE & CoO. 


se 


PERFECT 


uniformity 501 CHESTINUT ST. _ Strictly 
a aa — a PHILADELPHIA Sanitary 
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PRESSES 


ARE THE STANDARD. 


fee Boomer & Boschert Press Co. aimless: 
” ENUCKLE-JOINT. 338 West Water St., SYRACUSE, W. Y. “HYDRAULIC 


FASTON” BURNHAM (iN E Co. 


ALL KINDS OF MA 
| pi ate. les yee uracrune oe  MCMERL 
Sto in THE Mee COTTON, WOOL & SILK 

IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN, OR BOBBIN. 














_ CAWEAVING “°RNITTING. 


FLYER SPUN 


Mehair and Worsted 
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team — Moaair Plushes, 
=a Worsted and Cotton Braids. 


—— n 


D. COFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


—— ESTABLISHED 1861. —— 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE;OF PRICE OF COLTON YARN TO DATE. 


Cotton Yarn.§ 





Practically no change has taken 
place in the condition of the cotton 
yarn market since our last issue. The 
curtailment of production by Southern 
mills has continued, but not to such 
an extent as to restore prices to a 
healthy basis. Quotations are still be- 
low the cost of manufacturing, and 
this difference has been somewhat in- 
creased by the strengthening of prices 
for the raw material without any cor- 
responding advance in the price of 
yarn. 

Coarse counts are still the weakest 
feature of the market. Value of these 
grades are depressed, not only by the 
dull conditions in the knit goods and 
weaving trades, but also by the pres- 
ence of an enormous stock of these 
yarns which have been manufactured 
by Southern mills running night and 
day for the past year or two. The 
trade is reaping the inevitable result 
of such a policy. 

Prices for fine yarns, on ‘the other 
hand, are depressed owing to the de- 
pression in the goods trade, but values 
of these higher grades of cotton yarn 
have not been subject to the depress 





ing influence of large stocks on hand; 
consequently, any increase in demand 
for fine yarns is met by an immediate 
strengthening in quotations, while 
orders for coarse counts are supplied 
from stocks which have for many 
months been awaiting a market. 

Quotations in the absence of a de- 
mand for goods can be only nominal 
We quote as follows:— 


Good mule yarn basis:— 


10s... : - ; . 149 to 154 
l4s.. : : . . 16 to 164 
l6s_. . , . 164 to17 
186. . ; : : . 164 to 174 
Se. « ; ; , - 17 to 174 
33s ; : . . 174 to 18 
Warps :— 

14s to 16s . ‘ . 13 to 134 
_ ‘ ; . 13 to L134 
6s . : . 14 to 144 
14/2 . , , , - 183 

16/2 . : ; : . 184 

22/1 . ; , P - 1384 to14 
24/2 . F P : . 144 

30/2 . > ‘ ; . 15 to 154 
40/2 . ; . ‘ . 22 to 23 


20/2 . ‘ . ‘ - 184 to 14 
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W. Warren Thread Works, 


SPOOL COTTON 


on 100 to 12,000 yd. Spools or Tubes. 


A Specialty of Thread for Manufacturers Use 
on Spools, Tubes or Bobbins. 


Also Seaming and Hosiery Yarns 
on Cones, Tubes or Skein. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Qolored and Blesched ¥erne Furnished PAWTUCKET, B.I. 


INCORPORATED 1884. 
STANDARD THREAD CO., 


Manufacturers of 


SPOOL COTTON 


For the Manufacturing Trade. 
NEV YTorRn=z CciTy. 


BARNESVILLE MFC. CO. 


BARNESVILLE, CA. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR YARNS, 


Peeler, Bleached, Egyptian or any colors desired. Also, 
FINISHERS AND BLEACHERS 


of piece goods, underwear, towels, yarns, etc. 


THE ONLY USERS OF JACKSON’S FORMULA OXIDIZED BLACK 
FOR HOSIERY. 























We solicit your patronage. Work Guaranteed. 
NEW YORK OFFICE and SALESROOM, 910 N. ¥. Life Bidg., N. ¥. 


INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY, 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Manufacturers of - - - - 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


In gray and all colors, single or in any twist. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In Cotton, Mercerized Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in various 
Patterns, Colors and Twists. 


We are always pleased to assist our patrons of the Woolen Goods manufacture in special 
pattern warps for samples. 


Carded and Colored Cotton for Mixing With Wool 


Machined, or in Roving. 
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Skein:— 

14s to 20s . ; , 13 to 134 
22s 134 

14/2 124 to 13 
16/2 . : 13 to 134 
20/2 . , , 134 to 14 
80/2 . ; : . 15 

40/2 é 20 to 22 





Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


Spinners are 
yarn below cost. Cotton keeps high. 
There is considerable volume of busi- 
ness. It pre- 
ferred to run their plants at a loss, 
rather than shut down entirely, but 
they can’t keep it up indefinitely. 

Some recent curtailments will soon 
have an effect on the 
ligations on are being wiped 
out. The present market for the sta- 
ple is very high, and yarns are selling 
on a basis of much lower figures. The 
following represents near the market 
price for yarn. 


continuing to make 


seems as if spinners 


market, as ob- 
cotton 
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Southern cones:— 


6s to &s ‘ . 124 to 134 
103 : ‘ ; . 18 tol4 
lls to 12s , 134 to 14 
14s and 16s ’ : . 14 to 144 
188 144 to 15 
20s. ‘ ; : . 15 to 164 
22s ‘ ; ‘ . 15 to 16 
24s 154 to 164 
30s. ; . . 17 tolls 
Os. ; : . . 24 to 26 
50s i ‘ . 30 to 32 

Spinners are hoping for better 


prices, and trying to get better prices, 
on account of the present advance in 
cotton. Possibly higher figures would 
be warranted today. 





Woolen Yarn, 





Spinners of woolen yarn are expect- 
ing more orders in the future—even 
though some spinners are up to practi- 
cally their full capacity—we hear from 
manufacturers, who state, that up to 
June 30th they secured but few orders, 








New England Cotton Yarn Co. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


JAMES E. STANTON, Jr., Agent. 


Branch Offices: 


ALBANY: 38 State Street. 

BOSTON: 77 Bedford Street 4 
NEW YORK: 346 Broadway , ‘ 
PHILADELPHIA: 213 Chestnut Street 


Mule Spun Hosiery 
Yarns, 
Carded and Combed. 
Colored Yarns, 

Solid, Mixes 
and Randoms. 


Spinners 
Cotton Yarn 


. A. VAUGHN, Manager. 

. B. JAMIESON, Manager. 
. 4. CQRR, Manager. 

. H. CORR, Manager. 


 ,vUSMm 


Frame Yarns, 
Single and Twisted, 
Carded—Combed — 

Bleached 
Fine Yarns, 


For Electrical Purposes 


All Nambers 4 te 200. 


From 


American Peelers, Sea Island, Peruvian and 
Egyptian Cotton. 


BENNETT, COHANNET, 
HOWLAND, NEMASKET, 
ROTCH, GLOBE, 

N. B. SPINNING, SANFORD, 


; 650,000 Spindles. 


Entire product sold direct to consumers through the Company's own offices, 
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Ray ORSWELL, MILLS = 





COMBED OR CARDED 


“xr ARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 





WILLIAM FIRTH, PRESIDENT. FRANK B. COMINS, (REASURER 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, 


150 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


The “Drosophore” and “Vortex” Humidifiers. 
Over 20.000 of our HUMIDIFIERS in operation. 


Highest award on the Recommendation of The 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


~ SIMPLICITY ™ ORIGINALITY © DESIGN” 
DANA WARP MILLS 


Westbrook, Maine. 


WHITE AND COLORED WARPS, 


6s to 50s—Single nnd Ply. 


MULE; COPS, 


from 30s te 60s from 


AMERICAN AND ECYPTIAN COTTON. 


PPL LT ST 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY Co., 


. WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 











Manufacturers of 
H ; SILK-LIKE LUSTR 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns. {ree one xp wovrx rapnies 
BOUCLE, BOURETTE ND SPIRALS, IN COTTON, WOOL 
Novelty Yarns. wonsrep, mona axp sick. 7 


C W . OY BEAMS, JACK SPOOLS AND TUBES. IN FANCY TWIST 
otton arps. CCLORS AND PRINTED. 
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but after the 4th of July they expect 
a great rush of orders and more ma- 
chinery will have to be put on their 
work to get orders out promptly to 
meet the demand. 

On the other hand spinners state 
we would like to take on more work 
but we have all we can attend, and if 
we try for more business and take on 
further business we will be unable to 
please anyone. Even where consun- 
ers ordered early they are finding it 
difficult to get yarn promptly, and are 
at loss to understand why this state 
of affairs should exist. 

Notwithstanding the fact that spin- 
ners are busy, knitters have been, get- 
ting no orders and it is next to im- 
possible to induce buyers to purchase 
more than limited amounts of ma- 
terial. Manufacturers are undoubted- 
ly short of stock and not only that 
but large knitters who three years ago 
stocked up to a great extent are out 
of all this material. Said one of 
them; “‘We have bought but very lit- 
tle fine noils and Austratian lamb’s 
wool for the last three years, as we 
have been using material purchased 
under free wool—we are all out now, 
and we don’t know what we shall do.” 

As it is, there is a hand to mouth 
ordering of stock and the mills are 
undoubtedly following the policy of 
their customers. A salesman may see 
his cnstomer at one time and secure 
no orders whatever; when he returns 
to his home he will receive an order 
for immediate delivery the first of 
which is to be forwarded by express. 

Manufacturers are without stock, 
and in this condition, if a demand for 
fabrics comes, there undoubtedly will 
Manufac- 
turers of underwear state that it has 


be a great_rush to cover. 


been impossible to induce consumers 
to purchase and no amount of talk 
will change conditions. Western buy- 
ers came to New York, looked stocks 
over and went home without purchas- 
ing. It is the belief that consumers 
have no large stocks on hand, but are 
afraid to buy. The cold spring un- 
doubtedly has retarded business. It 
was good judgment for manufactur- 
ers to go slow in ordering. While it 


CATLIN & CO., | 
YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &t., Bostea 
216 Church &t., New York. 
206 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co. 
FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


EN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mil's, OneidaCo., - W. Y. 


| JAMES E. MITCHELL & CO., 


| COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


| COTTON YARNS 


For All Purposes. 





12 


2 & 124 Chestnut 8t., 74-76-78 Summer St., 
PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Lawton Spinning Co., = - — Providence, R. I. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE AND 
COLORED 
COTTON 
Nos. 63 to 30s, 


On Beams. Jack Spools or in Chain 
CONWAY. MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


403 and above. 
YARNS “sn 
FITCHBURG, 


MASS. WARPS 


COTTON, WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, MERINO ano 
FRENCH SPUN YARNS 
Mercerized Cotton a Specialty 
Write for Sampies. 
E. A. MORGAN, 
54-66 Franklin St., N. Y. City 


































LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


Hughes Fawcett, 116 Franklin St., New York, 


Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Lizmen Jacquard Harsess Twines. 
* Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 





TERY Our 


SILKINE.“*° LISLE SILK FINISH 


For Hosiery, Knit Goods, Yarn, Fast 
Black and Bleached Goods 





0. K. SOAP CO., 


968 Franklin St., PHILA. 
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HOWLAND CROFT, SONS & co. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Ave., Camden, W, J, 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
987 Banigan Building, Providence, R. I. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


none — ” . Wo rsted 


Mh inectbed pote 


“ees nae iv 
oF FINE FRENCH SPUN hy YARNS. 


ALL NUMBERS i 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, nal ‘Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
“ffice and Milis: Frankford Ave and Westmoreland St., Phila... P=» 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


NOVELTY YARNS — of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 


ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 

CENAPPED YARNS Of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For 
Braids, etc. 

...Dyers of Yarn and Slubbing... 








BRISTOL, Fm. I. 





BRADFORD SYSTEM 


B. F. BOYER CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILL: Delaware and Cooper Streets. CAMDEN, NN. J. 


C. MOORE & Co., RICHARD CAMPION, 


WAVUFACTURERS OF Selling Agent for— 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. Bristol Worsted Mills, 


Jacquard Harness Twines of al) kinds 


on haud and made to order. Highland Worsted Mills. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET §8TS8., 
Fhiladetphia. | 17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MALCOLM MILLS Coa., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors = White. 


Mills. Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT ST.. PHILA. 


FRENCH SYSTEM. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARN. 


has been good policy to wait, that others have no _ orders. Weavers 

policy should not be followed too far, manufacturing clays, undressed 

because a demand will certainly ad- worsteds and serges are busy with 

vance prices. orders Which will last until Septem- 

—_—— — ber, but even though busy they will 

Worsted Yarn. pot order yarn for more than actual 
requirements. 

Worsted yarn spinners are running About all the mills have ordered 

unevenly; some have orders, which yarn for heavy weights, and do not 

they are pushing hard to deliver, and know what yarn they will require for 








SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 
JN WHITE AND COLORS, 
MOHAIR we ty NOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
ESS G00D8 AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. 7. poe... « v®., 47 LEONARD 47.. NEW YORK. 





Telephone Counection 


BROvUT we F'iTH MEG. CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


SILK and COTTON NARROW FABRICS 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald &., PHILADELPHIA. 


WHrIMAR BROS., svuracturens or 


Silk, Cotten, Medium and Superfine, and Non- Elastic 


BIN DIN G@S.- 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 
2046 Amber St., Fhiladecliphia. 


EF. CC. BARTON, 


Manufacturer of 


Narrow Fabrics, Ribbons, Tapes and Bindings 


FOR THE MANUFACTURING TRADE. 
Telephone, 2520 Franklin. 54-56 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons » Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 








TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : 477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
929 Chestnut St.,. PHILADELPHIA. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk - every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., — - NEW YORE. 
——-MONUMENT MILL.sS,—- 


Manufacturers or 
White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 
HOUSATONIC, MASS. 46 tor@0s. 

from 2s to 26s single and ply. 

COTT N Y SPECIALTY—FIRE HOSE CORD and YARNS 
put up on tubes wound on Universal System. 

WHITTIER MILLS, ? - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


————YARNS—— 


SOLIS s § BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


























YARN DEPARTMENT 








light weights. The belief is that much 
half blood yarn will be used in from 
2/30s to 2/36s. Manufacturers will not 
place orders before July or August. 
while piece dye fabrics are selling 
well, The fancy worsted end of the 
business is in a very bad state, and 
mills are getting but few orders. Un- 
doubtedly there will be a very good 
duplicate business next month, and 
much wore worsted yarn will be used 
than has been the case for several 
years. 

Now that the price of yarn has 
reached a normal condition the cotton 
worsted fabric will not be so promi- 
nent, and, consequently, the manufac- 
turers who heretofore used cotton yarn 
will use worsted yarn. Many of the 
Clothiers have been badly “stuck” on 
this cotton cloth and are selling at a 
loss to get rid of it. 

Clothiers state that business is good 
in the western part of the country, 
but in the Kast buyers will only place 
orders with an “if.” Much half blood 
yarn is being sold, and yarns in No. 
2/26s and 2/36s are being bought in 
good quantities. 

There are other uses for worsted 
yarn that of the loom, and one is that 
which the fad for ladies’ worsted knit- 
ted gloves has produced. Knitters are 
running on these gloves to an extent 
which has never been known before, 
and have orders which will keep them 
busy until December, running as hard 
as possible. 

Sweaters and bathing suits are use- 
ing large amounts of yarn. 








J. ESROADBENT c& SIONS, 
Woolen Yarns 
for Knitting and Weaving, al o Wool Spun 
Cotton Yarns. Equipment first class, prac- 
tical onygene. small expenses, and low 
prices, ill take work on commission. 
UNIONVILLE, CONN. 





J. S. DODDS, 


S17 Wool Exchange, New York, N. ¥ 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


Two and Three Ply, for All Purposes, 


In Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island, gassed 
and ungassed, natural and dyed. Fast Black 
for cross dyeing a specialty. 


Through H. A. CAESAR & CO. 


EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


530 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK, 


Mercerized, 
Turkey Red, | cotton Yarns. 
Gassed 


Jacquard and Harness Twines. 


Buckingham, Paulson & Co., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 











COTTON YARNS of all Descriptions. 
83 Leonard St., New Work. 

120 Chestnut Street, 
Phila. 


530 5th Ave., 
Chicago. Ills 

Cash Advances, Cash Sales and Prompt Returns. 

Consignments and correspondence solicited, 


E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 


Colored Cotton Hosiery Yarns, 
Double and Twist Yarns for 
the Weaving Trade. 


PAWTUCKET, - = R. I. 
DEXTER YARN CO. 


Cotton Yarns in Cops, Cones and 
Skeins; on Beams or Spools, Sin- 
gle and Twisted. Cable Cords 
and Twines. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
A.D. SALKELD & BRO. 


With 
FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS. 


YARNS, 


66-72 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK. 
HBdady c& Street, 


wim, WARNS vers 
WOOLEN, BR AIDS SPUN SILK. 


PROVIDENCE, RM. I 
—~ 


DAN’L MASON, 
Voorhis Mills, PATERSON, N. J. 


BUYS JOB LOTS in colored and raw 


SILK YARNS. 


Cash Advances on Sales and Prompt 
Returns. 
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A NEW DYEING MACHINE. 


The invention of a practical dyer who is using it with perfect success. 
It is simple, very much cheaper than other machines, does uniform work, and requires 
no attention. 


; 





FRONT VIEW. WORKING APPARATUS DOWN. 


Adapted for Dyeing and Scouring Woolen, Cotton, Worsted or Silk Yarns in Skein. 





! 
- 
+ 
‘ 
) 








WORKING APPARATUS RAISED. 
Write for particnlars. 


AUTOMATIC DYEING & SCOURING MACHINE CO., 


BOX 80, MADISON BRANCH, NEW YORK. 





YARN DEPARTMENT 


The French spun wersted yarn spin- 
ners aBe certainly doing but very lit- 
tle with knitters either of underwear 
or hosiery, as both branches of this in- 
dustry are very slack, and knitters are 
placing no orders, as many ordered 
early and are not duplicating. This 
will probably change within the next 
month or so and a good business will 
result. Some French spun yarn is be- 
ing sold to makers of undressed 
worsted to get the proper effect. Top 
makers are very dull and are securing 
but few orders although many prices 
are being quoted for unlimited 
mounts which are not in existence. 


We quote as follows: 
2/40s Australian, ‘ 85 
2/40s Delaine, . : 85 
2/40s half blood, ‘ 76 
2/30s quarter to # blood, 60 
2/36s quarter blood, . 60 
1/40s half-blood, French spun 
75 
French 


to 90 


to 80 


1/30s_ half blood, 


spun, ‘ : P . 70 
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The Effect of Temperature on the Dye- 
ing of Wool and Silk. 


-_—_— 


Mixed fabrics of wool and silk fur- 
ish the best illustration of the ef- 
fects of temperature on the dyeing of 
these materials. Although in many 
respects widely different from each 
other, they are both of animal origin 
and one would naturally suppose that 
they would act the same in the proc- 
ess of coloring. To a certain extent 
this is true, but the silk can often be 
mordanted with success in a cold 
bath, whereas. this is not the case 
with wool. It may be stated asa gen- 
eral proposition that the best results 
in dyeing are secured at a lower tem- 
perature in the case of silk than with 
This well-established fact 
serves as a guide in coloring mixed 
fabrics. 

There are a few acid dyes which 
can be applied equally well to both 
silk and wool at the bolling point, but 
it is frequently necessary, both in 
solid colors and two-color effects, to 


wool. 








WE ARE DYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
YARNS AND COTTON WARPS. 


We are sure we can give you better work and better service then you can get elsewhere 
A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., 


PHILA., PA. 





Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., 


BLEACHERS AND 
DYERS OF 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
232 FRONT ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCHET, HR. I. 





DAVIDSON & BROOKE, 
BLEACHERS 


Of Turkish Towels. Cotton Yarns, Underwear, Tapes and Hosiery. 
a@Tarkisch Towels made up te suit the trade and shipped to any point. 


2560 No. 3rd St., 


ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Correspondence solicited. 














TED SAS SNE 0. 


FINISHERS iOF 


| COTTON FABRICS. | 


320 Broadway, New York City. 


WORKS AT 
{ NORWICH, CONN. PASSAIC, N. J. PAWTUCKET, R. 1. 


: OWNERS OF 

| THE STERLING =| 
‘Dyeing & Finishing Co's | 
| Fast Black Plant | 








| AT STERLING, CONN. 
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color the wool first at the boiling 
point, and then the silk either in a 
cold or luke warm bath, and with 
different dyestuff. Some dyes, such 
as Rhodamine, are more rapidly ab- 
sorbed by silk than by wool, even at 
a high temperature, and contrasting 
effects can be obtained in this way 
with any mixed fabric in one bath. 
Ry coloring in baths of different 
temperatures. nearly any shade or 
combination of shades may be ob- 
tained on mixed fabric of silk and 
wool. It is even possible to color fab- 
rics containing wool, silk or cotton, 
“in three different shades. This is 
done by coloring the wool first with 
an acid color at the boiling point, the 
silk with another color at a tempera- 
ture of 45° C., and lastly the cotton 
in a cold bath with a direct dye. A 
great variety of different effects may 
be obtained by changing the quality 


or proportions of wool, cotton and 
silk in the fabric.—l’Industrie Laini- 
ere. 





Firepreofing and Preserving Process 
for Fabrics. 


A process for fireproofing fabrics has 
recently been patented in ‘this country; 
the inventor states that it has been found 
that the salts of molydenum, and espe- 
cially molybdate of sodium, when used for 
fireproofing purposes is free from the 
drawbacks attaching to other means. 

Textile fabrics, cloth, feathers—in short, 
organic materials generally—are rendered 
fireproof by treating them with, say, @ 
ten per cent. solution of molybdate of 
sodium; another great advantage result- 
ing from such treatment, is that it acts 
as an effective preservative against de 
cay and other destroying influences. Val- 
uable documents, manuscripts, drawings, 
and the like are not only rendered safe 
against all kinds of destructive influences 
by painting them over or treating them 
with the above solution, but the latter 
will arrest any further decay. The cost 
of material and treatment is small, a 
small quantity of sodium molybdate serv- 
ing for the treatment of a large quantity 
of material, considering its low molecular 
weight—ninety-five per cent. 








FIRTH & FOSTER CO., 


Dyers and Finishers of 


Dress Goods, Men’s Wear and Cloakings, such as Venetians, Armures, 
Soleils, Crepons, also Silk Warp Fabrics, Cotton Warp Linings, Suitings, Clays, 
Serges, Worsted Damasks, Tapestries and Shirtings. 

Particular attention given to fast colors on cotton and worsted yarns, slub- 


bing and stock dying. 


Special black for the silk trade on fine cotton yarns. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 
York, Emerald and Adam Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Silk Exchange, 487 Broadway. 





FRANKLIN BLEACHING 
AND FINISHING WORKS, LTD. 
BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS OF 


COTTON» LINEN FABRICS, 


TOTH STREET, ABOVE HAVERFORD ROAD, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 
55th AND CIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


Of all classes of LINEN GOODS. 
Toweling and Damasksa Speciality. 





Correspondence Solicited, Telephone Connection . 





STE a 
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The Wm. H. Lorimer’s Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES, 
MERCERiIZERS AND DYVERS. 


New York Office: 
Room 11 Rew York Life Building, Ontario & Lawrence Sts. 


346 Broadwap, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BABABABABABABABA 
R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


Bleachers “*0 MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 


Globe Bleach and Dye Works, ° , 
xford and W orth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 140 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











DUNCAN c&O BAILII, 


COHOES DYE WORKS, “““°°"*conoes, wn. v. 
Dyers of Raw Cotton, Wool and Knit Goods. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Capacity 10,000 Ibs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 


KNAUSE BLEACHERY 


An-up-to-date plant, specially equipped to Bleach all kinds of 


KNIT GOODS. 


HENRY KNAUSE, Prop., Hamburg, Pa. Satisfaction guaranteed 


We Do Bleaching and Dyeing 
ESPECIALLY FOR THE Knit Goods Trade. 


Give Us A Trial. 
SAMUEL ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


SCHUYLEILE HAVEN, PA. 











COTTON HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS. 


We are Dyers of Cotton Hosiery in all the popular Shades, and Fast 
Black, in either Full Lisle, Singed or Plain Finish. Our 
Fast Blacks, unexcelled for beauty of shade and finish, are 
sanitary and stainless. 


Samples showing our dyeing will be mailed on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Also dyers of cotton piece goods and yarns. 


THE POND LILY CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 









DYESTUFF AND CHEMICALS 





FAST COLORS 


for Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER, 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 





PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KOKCHL & (0, *“Nexe Soran” 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 N. Front St; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 








UPON APPLICATION 
THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


WILL SEND PAMPHLET ON 


- Tm - 


Peroxide of Chicage Office: 
Sodium Works: 16 N. Clark Street. 


ns aN DEROXIDE 


Boston Office: 


New York. 45 Kilby Street. 


~~ iy 











Every Bleacher Should Know About It! 


FOR WOOL, LINEN, SILK, MIXED GOODS, LACES, 








—— HOSIERY ,_VARNS, MERCERIZED COTTON, ETC. 
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Ww. J. Matneson & Go. tea. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD CO. 


40 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 





Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 





DYESTUFF AND CHEMICALS 


JOHN J. KELLER & 00, 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St., Boston. 
18 Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. §6 So. Water St., Providence, R. I. 


Aniline Colors, 
Dyewood Extracts, 
sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts, 


FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton colors, 
novelties and specialties for calico printing. 














JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., BASLE, SWITZERLAND. 


++ — St Oe 


{ 
New York Philadelphia 
100 William St. 109 No, Water St. | 


Boston Chicago 
163 Oliver St. 108 Michigan St. 








Schoelikopf 


Hartford & Hanna Co. 
BUFFALO. 


Aniline Colors 


Dyestuffs and 
Chemicals Milwaukee 


Neenah 105 Reed St. 
Watertown Cincinnati 
Providence 215 Walnut St. 
33 Exchange Place Kansas City 
413 West Sth St. 


+ 
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THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO,, 


OFFICES : 648, 650, 651 THE Boursz, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front 8t.,. PHILADELPHIA. Works: CHESTER, PA. 


LOGWOOD. 








——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS, #Sexzz= 


MOLT BROS., 


MILLBURY, MASS. 





—MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIGO BLUE DYE 


ALSO 


Dyers of Wool and Stock, Yarn and Pieces. 
Unions, etc. All Shaies. Wool Scouring. 
All work done by experienced workmen and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


OAKES MANUFACTURING CO., 





Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadeiphia. Atlanta. 





Wm Johnson, Se as Henry C. Johnson, President. R. W. Johnson, Supt 
ESTABLISHED 1834 


WILLIAM G. JOHNSON COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS. PURE DYEWOOD 
EXTRACTS and LIQUORS. 


UNCASVILLE, CONN. 


hee catia Address, MONTVILLE, CONN. 


NEW | BLACK FOR COTTON. 
COLONIAL BLACK 


DOUBLE STRENGTH, UNEQUALED FOR DEPTH OF SHADE. 
Users of Black should investigate. Fastest Cotton Black on the market. 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., - ° ° BOSTON, MASS. 


Branches: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Gloversville, N. Y , Toronto and Montreal 


Importer and Manufacturer, 
106 & 112 BROAD STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. q 
Special Colors for 


COTTON, WOOL, ALIZARINES, EXTRACT CUTCH, GAMBIER, SUMAC, LOGWOOD, Etc. 
SILK AND MIXED GOODS. SCOURING COMPOUNDS, COTTON SOFTENERS, MILL SUPPLIES 











DYESTUFF AND CHEMICALS 








AUTOGENE BLACK, 


A New Direct Dyeing Sulphur 
Black for Cotton. 


Fast to Light, Air, Alkali, Acid and Strong Soaping. 


Requiring No Fixing With Metallic Salts Nor 
Atmospheric Ageing. 





SYvYBEs «cc STREET, 


165 High Street. 85 Water Street, 57 North Water Street, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 


Dyewood Extracts = Liquors, 


FLAVIN ES. 





Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


188-137 F'romt Street, - New Work. 


BERLIN ANILINE WORKS, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PHELA. CHICAGO. CHARLOTTE, N C. 





Manufacturers and sole importers of 


SULPHUR BLACK T AND T EXTRA 


for raw cotton, yarns, warps and plece goods; indestructible by light 
and acids, absolutely fast to scouring. 


ONE OPERATION. NO AFTER-TREATMENT. 


UNION COLORS 


for all kinds of fabrics, dyeing perfectly level shades. Aniline Colors 
for cotton, wool, silk, paper and leather. 


Send for recipes, samples and particulars. 





= 


ay AF OAS 


= 
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UNITED INDIGO AND CHEMICAL CO. ir 


London, Manchester, Glasgow. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Anilings, Alizarings, Oyewood Extracts, Tanning Extracts, 


Importers of Indigo, Cutch and Gambier. 


Telephone, Main 4544. Head Office for United States and Canada, 
Cable Address, “*Whyd, Boston.” 


Western Union Code Used. 176 Federal Street, Boston. 


FACTORY, East Boston. FRED. W. DIXON, 
H. KENWORTHY, Supt. Manager for U. 8. and Canada. 


W. A. ROSS & BROTHER, BIFEDING BLACKS 


iI S. William St., New York. Direct Blacks on Cotton that 


IMPORTERS OF bleed into the white when washed, 
may be made ABSOLUTELY 


DYE STU FFS FAST by an after treatment of 
Tr DIAZO Registered. 











rade 
Anilines, Dyewood Extracts, "ur 


Alizarines, Bark Extracts, 


For samples and full particulars, 
address the manufacturer. 


Cudbear, Archil Liquor. L. B. FORTNER, 


WOOD STAINS. __ 37-38 Strawberry st, - - — PHILA., PA. 


PERFECT FAST BLACK FOR HOSIERY. 


THE WORK SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 
Dubois’ Sanitary Fast Black Leads Them All. 


Adopted by leading mills everywhere successfully. Mills started with Dye Formula 
for black with lisle thread finish, also with colors and bleaching formulas if desired, taught 
by Mr. Dubois himself. Will contract for every piece of machinery required to start a fast 
black dye house with dye formula if desired. 


FOR LUMP SUM IN CASH OR ON INSTALMENTS. 


The black is inexpensive, non-poisonous, color always uniform, will not crock, fine 
shade blue black or jet black produced as desired without extra cost. 

Stockings dyed in one dip, right from the Knitting machine and leavesthe goods strong. 

Best, safest, quickest and finest black in the world. 

Note—I give gratis to anv purchasers of the dye formula with lisle thread finish (patents 
applied for) a license for my latest improved oxidizing machines (patents applied for) that 
does away With all belting and pulleys. . 

COST: No. 1—Black warranted positively ungreenable, 83.00 per 100 lbs, 
es No. 2—Also ungreenable, but not sv fine a finish, $2.50 per 100 Iba. 
ss No. 3—Almost ungreenable, an all. around black, $2.00 per 100 Ibs. 
a No. 4—A black equal to the best of other Dyers, 1.50 per 100 Ibs. 

I guarantee all the above in every particular, orno money. Address Direct 


A. N. DUBOIS, Analytical Chemist and Colorist, 


Inventor, Patentee, 





2170 Sedgeley Avenue, Phiiadelphia, Pa. 


NoOTE—I have no agents, but sell direct only. 








DYESTUFF AND CHEMICALS 


C. BISCHOFF & CO. 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. 
Branohes, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 


Rhodamines, Pasenees. 


Alizarine Blacks; Patented. 
WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


“orner” LOGWOOD EXTRACTS “:.":. 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °°°SASESS SSE MS, oanapa. 


J. HOWELL JONES, 


( COTTON, 
ANILINES for ) w WOOL and 


EATHER. 
I8 BURLING SLIP, - NEW YORK. 


Telephone 3799 John. 


S. J. COREY, INDIGO 


273 Congress St., Dyewoods and Extracts. 


Boston, Mass. Phthalein, Alizarine and other fast colors 
for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched 


d full particul t lication. 
Dyestuffs and “"Nubia One Dip Fast Black for Woolens, 
a Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer, etc. Agent for 
( Chemicals, wnitiisms 67s 0'wadran: cu CMeue 


AMERICAN YARN PRINTING WORKS. 2:2sts./ceeres. 


stedsYarns and Warps for Woven and Knit Goods. Bleaching si Cotton and Woolen Yarns 
a Specialty, 134 te 150 North 224 St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SHEARS inade'tn singe sete or im se righty - Ba: WATER TANKS 























face and back a feed sav ng pe a. th 
Combined Shear ar nd Roller ie rpets is an exampl Best in the World. Send for Catalogue. 
Write for 
Fite for cos, He F. LEWIS & CO,, Ltd. 


Baling and Finishin oe resses for bs raw a It anc d 
= rek rar , oo Sha ftin G We nd er repair a 
NEW ORLEANS,LA. 316 Baronn est. 


~ ) of Shea's GEO “o HOW ‘ARD. vit 2 Rid ge Ave., 
Phi 





STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 


165 Duane &t., NEW YORK. 


DEXTRINE and GUMS, essence. 7M ona, tna 


EL. SS. VIL sA, 5 So. Second st., Phitateiphia, Pa. 
meater of -- ANILINE COLORS, DYESTUFFS and EXTRACTS, 


SPEOIALTIES: DIRECT COLORS FOR OOTTON, WOOL AND LEATHER. 
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New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


ili Specialties in Direct Dyei 
Aniline Golers | Sots "Shiaaee mascnee, ans 
samples furnished on application. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN ST. PHILADELPHIA: 122 ARCH 8ST 
BOSTON: 115 HIGH ST. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO.., 


NEw YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. HAMILTON. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 


a phere es Caustic Potash. 
Phenocyanine, 
Direct Cotton Colors. “2C Colors. 








Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 


B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE 


FOR Vo Acid, 
BLEACHING ° °°" 


COTTON 7 ee A ee 
BOSSON & LANE, 


Toll - ME: Dalehe-letatia-la- me BosTON. 








Oo. Ss. JANNEY & Co., 


INDIGO and SHELLAC 


Besides the Natural Dye Stuffs, Chemicals, Etc., we 
Carry a Full Line of Aniline Colors. 


Correspondence Requested. 


JO Kilby Street. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 











AIR MOVING—COPPER ROLLS 












Ventilating 


USE THE BERRY WHEEL. 6D Wess Fives 6e., 


“CYCLONE” FAN, 


Moderate in Price, 
Substantially Built, 
Unique in Design. 


Write for New Catalogue. 





















Phila. Textile Machinery Co., 


2750-60 HANCOCK ST., PHILA., PA. 









NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Ovr system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
—_——_——OFFICE AND WORKS :———— 


samtto 6,1 Diam, 926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 


TAUNTON-NEW BEDFORD COPPER CO. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Copper Printing Rollers, Singe Plates and Sheets. 


. § Superior Quality. 
OUR GUARANTEE : | Prompt Shipments. 

















Drying and Sulphur 

House Poles of Natural 
DYE STICKS yicnserciesorsatorss | = DYE STICKS. 
Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods I make Kettle Sticks, Dry and Sulphur House Poles, also 
in Standard No. 1 and ‘ Selects” without Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water 
knots. grades, for Silk Dyeing. Our Woven rown Cedar. Talso make Sticks to suit the Klauder, 
Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest eldon, and Lorimer machines, singed or plain, with 


tor mills and all enclosures. Manufactured iesshine tna Bein ferules. Square and fist Drying, 






ulphur poles from finer grades of lumber. 
by, prices and all information from Poles for rolling rage on. ete. 


E. M. HAEDRICH, Fi ee Catt aces 0. 
' 
314 Wainut St., Philadelphia. Camden Co., N. J. 
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Pressed Steel Automatic Tenter 
Clips. 


Skein Mercerizing Machine. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND PRICES. 


Philadelphia Textile Specialty Machine Co., 


o1@10 IN, Lela dal Ade Mh 4a:1:) mm od elit: Cel-))elell: Ome at: O 


Picase mention Textile World when writing 





Continuous Crabbing Machines 


Cheaper, Better, Quicker Werk, Latest Pattern. 


IMPROVED TENTERINC MACHINES, 
OPENING and FOLDING MACHINES for opening cloth from extractor and saving help. 
SEWING MACHINES will sew wet or dry, any weights. 
BIRCH BROS., Somerville Machine Works, 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Alsoa full line of BLEACHING, DRYING and FINISH LG MACHINERY 
Send fer circulars and prices. 





ARTHUR BIRCH, Treas. SYDNEY BIRCH, Supt. 


ARLINGTON MacninE Works, 


BLEACH, DYE, PRINT AND FINISHING MACHINERY, 
AKLINGTON HEIGHTS, MASS. 
OUR DYEING MACHINERY 


has revolutionized dye house methods, saving 75 per cent. in labor and vastly 
improving the condition of the dyed stock. We build machines for 


SKEIN DYEING, for cotton, silk, woolen, worsted, yarn and slubbing. 
ROLL DYEING for knit goods in the roll. 

RAW STOCK both wool and cotton. 

CARMENT DYEING 21° for wool hats in the body. 
MERCERIZING MACHINES, The best on the market. 
KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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FIRE HOSE: 


Russer. CorrTon. LINEN. 


RUBBER LINES. 


OUR AMERICAN UNDERWRITERS § 


TRACE MARK 





Is a first-class reliable hose for all indus- 
trial establishments and is accepted by 
the Insurance Companies. 


' 
BOSTON BELTINC co.,f 


Catalogue. Boston, New Yorn. Burrac 


geen peewee vevewe' 


Write for our fire hose James Bennett Forsyth, Mfg, Agt. & Gen, Mgr, f 
° 
ae; 


BOA eA 





DYEING MACHINERY 


American Tool & Machine Co. 


109 Beach St,, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
——— Manufacturers of 


Weston 


— tyra 



































Extractors 








| Special Machines 
for Acid Work. 


Shafting, Pulleys, Friction Clutches, Etc. 


Delahunty 
Dyeing 
Machine 
Co. 


PITTSTON, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
Dyeing Machinery 


for 
Raw Stock, Wool, Cot- 
ton, Rags, Shoddy, Waste 
etc 




















Hosiery Dyeing, 
Shirts, and Drawers, 
Hats and Caps. 


Chroming and 
Hosiery Oxidizing 
Machines. 


Machines are 
riaced on trial 
Guaranteed todo 
first class work 
or no sale. 
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PROTECT YOUR MILLS 


W, E. The vast amount of raw and finished material which you 
have stored between the four walls of your building, and the 
CALDWE LL structure itself, require more adequate fire protection than that 
afforded by the city’s water supply, which some accident may 
CO., cause to be shut off; if you will use a 


222 Brook St. CALDWELL TANK & TOWER 


in connection with your sprinkler system the greatest amount 
LOUISVILLE, KY, of protection .s assured you The endurance of the Red Cy- 
press Tanks and Steel Towers is remarkable. 

There is valuable reading in our illustrated catalogue. 











Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Cypressis remarkable for its great durability. There isno other woed se 
well adapted for the manufacture of Tanks, Vats, Cisterns, Dye Tubs, etc. We 
handle Cypress from the Stump, and our stock is of the best. 

Our Tank Factory is complete. Let us know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., BOSTON. 





The Cypress Lumber Co. 


SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO. 

SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
CYPR ESS he New paren a aa a i 
——— Shicage Branch, ‘ o. Cana . 
APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. Sales Agenctes in all the Principal Cities. 


Cable Address: Engrave. AB C and Lieber’s Codes. 


G. Woolford Wood & Tank Mfg. Company, 


Real Estate Trust Building, 8. E. Cor. Broad and 
Chestnut ay Phila. Works, Darby Sta., 
Pa. P. W. & B. R. R. 

Wood Tanks and Dye Tubs of all kinds and for 
all purposes of any design or size. Our New Plant 
is iarge and well equipped and our yard is weil 
stocked with best material. Send for estimates on 
anything in the tank line and I will guarantee 
satisfaction. 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 
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Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 

Neo Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 

Less pewer required than for any other Washer ef equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are oa the of fr 


Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 





Neo dripping ef Oil on the Geods, or in the Wash Bex. 


Write for further particulars and prices 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 


North Adams, Mass. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2054. 








WOOLEN MACHINERY 191 


LATEST IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 


Greatest Economy in Power and Labor. 












Unequaled for Capacity and Rapid Washing 
All Kinds of Heavy and Light Goods are Desired. 
Attachment for Washing and Fulling Knit Goods in the String. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO., 


Main Office and Works, ORANGE, MASS. Boston Office, 70 KILBY ST., Room 87. 
Long Distance Telephone. Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. Telephone No. 1522. 
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NAPPING MACHINES 


Columbia 
Napping 


MACHINE CO. 


ALBERT BIRCH, Treasurer. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
Combining the latest American, 
Frenchand Englishimprovements. 
Send for prices. 


Samples nappedjand machines on exhibition . = = : = < 2 
SHODDY =": LACINGS “ui.” 
& BRO. and 
Springfield, Vt, Underwear, 
Carbonized Stock Tipped and Tasseled. 
A Specialty. HEPNER & HORWITZ. 20 Howard st. n. 
CURTIS * MARBLE MACHINE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Ren works, 96 Cambridge Sts nour Websterse, WORCESTER, MASS. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamford Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 
Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 
by insuring longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 

uniform speed, and most 
impertant of all, makes 
PERFECT YARN. Refer to 
largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 


‘i ALSO MFRS. OF 
STEDI: CAPS AND SPINnNDIUES. 
CAPS, FLYERS, TUBES, Etc., REPAIRED. 


.. Ff. FALES, 


Manufacturer and Builder of 














oe A Re? Multiple Needle Sewing Machines 


“FRESE 


ab For Sewing Carpet Linings, 


Horse Blankets, Wadding, etc. 


These machines can be built with 
any required number of needles. 
Special Machinery Designed and Built. 
Telephone Gonnection. 


70 NEEDLE MACHINE. WALPOLE, - MASS. 








MACHINERY 





AUTOMATIC IRONING AND PRESSING 
MACHINE FOR KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons and 


presses 


———— ribbed and flat underwear, giving a fine 


Ne a Non gi smooth finish and most attractive ap- 
/ i yf 
: X ES ¥ \~ Sz = 


arance to the goods, not to be ob- 
AW AY 4 
% < Ly 


tained in any other way. It does not 
reak buttons. Inexpensive and easy 


» operate, and has large capacity. 


Knitting mills using them are greatly 
|] ae pleased with results. This method of 
finishing is sure to come into universal 


use. Send for further particulars to 





J. W. CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


THE GR AWFORD Reliance Machine Works 
..« Manufacturers of the... 
RELIANCE HOSIERY PRESS. 


Hollow Steam 


Plate 
Press 


For M nit or 
Woolen Goods. 
The most reliable ma 
chine «f the kind on the 





FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, 


HART, 





market. 
sg CRAWFORD & & SON, 





ECONOMICAL — DURABLE — SATISFACTORY 
EFFICIENT 
POWER 
PUMPS. 


The Goulds Mfg. Co., S**SiryFatts 


GHoO. GERRY & SON, 
ATHOL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


LUMPERS 


WOOL and WASTE DUSTERS, 
RAG DUSTERS, NAPPERS, 
Improved 
CLOTH MEASURING MACHINES. 


Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 


Write for Prices and Particulars. 


CHMAS. 


Hot Plate Screw Press tor Hosiery Trade. 
Cor. Hedge and Brown Sts., 
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NYE & TREDICK, 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 
Underwear Machinery, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc. 
Men’s Underwear, Sweaters, etc. 


New Improved Sleeve Machines. 
Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALi. MACHINES. 


MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 
FOR CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 


606 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 
CRE CHE ARET SHSCULTPHROSHPKON BETH SHH SH OROReROR 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN 


MFG. CO. 


RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery 
ana Underwear, Combination Suits 
Sweaters, etc, 





ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 


Largest Production, Best Qual- 
ity Fabric, Durability, Econ- 
emy of Operation. 


Full particulars, Description and 
“ Samples furnished upon Application 
to the 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN. PENNA. 
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Friedberace Mla, Co. 


Spring, 1902 line of 


Edging's and Braids 


is conceded by competent judges to be 


FAR IN ADVANCE 


of all previous efforts, 


Embracing Many Radically New Effects 


which cannot be procured elsewhere. 


THEY ANNOUNCE THAT ALL INFRINGEMENTS OF THEIR 


PATENTED DESIGNS 
WILL BE PROSECUTED TO THE FULL EXTENT OF THE LAW. 


MILLS AT 
CERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Correspondence Solicited. 


i") 
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BRANSON! MACHINE: Co., 


506 WN. American St., PHILADELPHIA, PA., tonecer Hutiders of 


Knitting - Machinery 
FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
Hand Welt or 
or ui Two-Feed 
Power, Ribbers. 
Loopers and 
Open Top Epes Pats 
or TL, > Presses 
Hold Down, “Qiao . and 
One-half, Ws (i Boards. 


Three-Fourth mn Vek ae tele 


Or Complete. 


7-8 Automatic Knitting Machine. All Sizes, all Gauges. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 


THE “NEW” VICTOR 
KNITTING MACHINE 


A FULL AUTOMATIC SEAMLESS HOSIERY MACHINE. 
REINFORCING THREAD AUTOMATICALLY INSERTED. 
THOROUGHLY INTERCHANGEABLE IN ALt ITS 








MORE SIMPLY CONSTRUCTED THAN ANY 
MACHINE ON THE MARKET. 


AUTOMATIC TWO COLOR STRIPING AT- 
TACHMENT, ALSO, BLACK LEG WHITE 
FOOT ATTACHMENT. 


American Knitting 
Machine Co. 


Main Office, Room 5, Knickerbocker Building, 
Corner SEXTH & ARCH ST8. 


PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 


Southern Branch, 
Charlotte, Howard W. Harley, 


North Carolina. 2515 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. M. Oates, Agent. 
Representative. 


FACTORY AT WOONSOCKET, R. I. 











KNITTING MACHINERY 


JAMES TAYLOR, 
ing Machinery for Hosiery and Underwear 













Knitt 
i) aa 





_ New and Second Hand. 





SPECIALTIES IN NEW. 
Sole Selling Agent for Stafford & Holt. 
UNEXCELLED weneree 7k FOR RIBBED UNDER- 
A 


Sweaters, Bathing Suits, Toques and Specialties, with 
or without Automatic Stripers and Designers. 

These machines havethe only absolutely perfect Take- 
up Device Depends neither on springs, friction, 
ratchet, nor state of weather for its efficiency. 

Builder of the ONLY BACK-WINDING MACHINE in the 
market. Ravels and backwinds all cla-~ses of Knit- 
Goods, including plated work and tabric made on §. 
feed plain or tuck machines. 

All inquiries and orders relating to the above ma- 

| chines should be addressed direct to me. 


| LARGE STOCK IN SECOND HAND. 


| Everything pertaining to the manufacture of all clas- 
ses of Knit Goods, forexample: Machines for Ribbed 
| and Flat Underwear Hosiery, Sweaters, Jackets, Mit- 
| tens, Gloves, Borders, Facing, and Gas Mantiles, Button- 
| hole and Button sewing Machines, Concealed Stitch 
| Welters and Trimmers, Union Specials, Steam Presses, 
| Winders, Ribbers, Sleevers, Loopers, Whizzers, Stop- 

motions, Cylinders and Dials, Needles, Pins in bulk, 

Brass Stamp, Stamping Ink, -in short, write us if P 
we are in need of anything, orif you have any Machines 
Back-winding Machine for wind for sale. 


ing the yarn from imperfect 
pieces back into skeins. 835 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, U, $, A. 


HIGH SPEED 
RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY. 


URiatest model machinery has been de 

Signed to run at pe high speed 
giving large production his is accom- 
Plished with fewer seconds, less breakage 
of needless, less jar and wea: end tear on 
machines than has been customary at lower 
speeds. 















We aleo make special... 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING 
MACHINES 


for fancy golf stockings, bathing suits, 
sweaters, toques, toboggan caps, skirts, etc. 


OUR MACHINERY ENABLES MANUFACTUR- 
ERS TO “ LEAD THE PROCESSION” IN- 
STEAD OF STUMBLING ALONG 
WITH THE CROWD. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 





ee 


Or 


~ Sn Sp ie oc ee 
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Pepper Manufacturing Co. 


LAKEPORT, N. H., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


KNITTING MACHINERY, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat Ribbed Cuff Machines, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machines for Sock Tops. New 
C:reular Stripers with Welt, Loose Course a: or ing Aut matic), 
for Shirt Uuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 


ALL KINDS OF 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs and Leggins. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


LATCH 


N- edles for all 


Knitting Machines 


OUR 








SUPERIOR 


OR 


Sunken Rivet Head 
Needles 


will save you monev 
every day in the year. 


DODCE NEEDLE CoO., Dulvehoter, N.H. 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


BUILDERS OF 


_., EXCELSIOR 
BAO 7-8 AUTOMATIC KNITTERS, 


Adapted for Ladies’ Plain Hose, Men’s Half 





Hose or footing Ribbed Hose. 


Its Production is Greater than any 7-8 or 
full Automatic Machine now 
on the market. 












KNITTING MACHINERY 





H. BRINTON & CO., 


213-215 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic 
Seamless _= 


Knitting Machinery. 








Lewis JOnzs, WILFRED WELLS, 
60 and Media Sts , Philadelphia 


GAS ENGINES ‘=. ) EFFICIENT | MOWLUIOUL MUTINY Ug 
BRUSHING MACHINERY | DURABLE «=A 


flocks To 


KNITTING MACHINERY | LOWIN PRICE, [EtekCanerrecatas 


THE “INVINCIBLE, C,” 
FULL AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 








For all grades 
and gauges of 





Seamless 

High in 
Hosiery. 
Fastens to Grade. 
Bench. 









Reasonable 





Has many 
in Price. 





novel practical 


features. Write for 





But a few hours 
Catalogue 





required to 


teach operators = and particulars. 





to transfer 
ribbed tops by 
our methed. 


EB. STENCH FS MFG. CO., 
FACTORY: 
PAWTUCKET, R. 1, U.S. A. 


Branch Office, Room 





370 BourseBldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PAXTON & O’NEILL’S 
3-4 Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


Has the preference wherever used over 7-8 and full automatics. Because it makes as 
much or more goods and better goods. Costs less for repairs. Gives less trouble to fixers 
Range on Half Hose, from the coarsest to 220 needle. 


Exclusive rights to Brown’s ATTACHMENTS FOR LACE EFFECT. 


{27 Bread Street, Phila. 


Cylinders and Dials for all size machines. 











FOR FAST BLACK DYER 











' HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 








“OVERLOCE” MACHINE 


(TRADE MARK.) (Pat. Apr. 5, 1892.) 
Patent twice sustained by U. 8. Circuit Court of Appeals. 
MAKES OVER 3000 STITCHES PER MINUTE. 
TRADE MARK. 
IT MAKES 


— —-" i The “OVERL oc x" EL AsTic SEAM. 
1 8 NG, HEMMING 
For SEAMING, HEMMIN a “are Oe 


— . é 2. RL 
Axp OVEREDGING iO CEALED STITCH HEM OR WELT 
Flat, Ribbed and Fancy Underwea: and Hosiery. #, 3. The on” ERLOCK’ ELASTIC OV E R 
. mesen = EDGE 
And for OVEREDGING - And in each case with one operation only, 
Lace Curtains, Ribbons, Belts. Hat Pands, “}. 0 sustading trimmi: g and covering of 
* ’ ¢ other Fabrics 4 " ge4 ra edges 
Flannels, Blankets and o Fabric ee D 4. The ‘Ov ERL OCK” ‘TAILOR- MADE 
“ SEAM. (By means of the Feller.) 


Business established in 1859. 
THE ELASTICITY OF ITS STI'CH EQUALS THE FULL STRETCH OF THE GOODS. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO,, 
658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
LONDON PARIS MILAN DRESDEN 


Knitting Machinery 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, 
2079 E: Cumberland St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR CATALOCUE. 
















KNITTING MACHINERY 














A NEW NECK MARKER! 


HIS MACHINE will please-:the Underwear manu‘acturers. 

jt is simple —a child can run it, it is so nicely balanced. 

The Stamping Die is self inking, amd makes a clean, clear 
mark on thick or thin goods. When the ink pad is removed the 
Die makes a crea-e. It only weighs 100lbs. Can be set up any- 
where, and can be run as fast as any power machine. 


42 PRICES REASONABLE. 


























UR VERTICAL DRYER3 are steadily gaining ground, es 
O pecially with mills that once have them in “peration fora 
sample. Progressive mills will in dull times improve their 
machinery 80 as to be ready when trade starts up. Those mills 
are the ones that are adopting the Johnson Patent Vertical 
Dryers, owned and manufactured by 


E M. ANTISDEL .”. Utica, N. Y. 


ag 3end for circulars and cutsof both machinesand price lists. 

































THE LAMB 


LEADER OF KNITTERS 


ORIGINAL and BEST 
PARTS INTERCHANGABLE 
EASILY and QUICKLY OBTAINED 


Hosiery and Sweater 
Cardigan Jacket 
May eee Racked Border 


‘ull Fashioned Union Suit 




















LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
CHICOPEE FALLS, - : MASS. 

















J. E. WOODHEAD, 
100 22nd Street, 
CHICAGO. 


L. D. SANBORN, 
505 Wool Exchange, 
NEW YORK. 






















THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Biankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 
For particuiars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices an’ Show Room: 
Soom 374 Bourse Bidg.. Phila... Pa. Room 942,58. % Life Bldg .New York. 





























— 
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CHARLES COOPER, _BENNINCTON, vrT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Flat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest improvements, 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs for Dyein ards. 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 








BEATTIES’ 
| Patent Loopers. 


‘Wm. Beattie & Son, 


TOMPKINS BROS. Troy, N.Y. | COHOES, N.Y. 


An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. 
Knitters, Winders, Burrs, Attachments. ~ oa 


CIRCULAR AUTOMATIC 
RIB KNITTING MACHINERY For We make the bestin 


Combination Suits, _| QUALITY 
Sweaters, COLORING 


Richeli Ribs, 
— ARTISTIC EFFECT 


Ribbed Shirts, 
Shaped Swiss Ribs, 
Rib Tails, etc. 

Over 1000 machines now in operation. 


Just now we are making a speciality of 14 
and 16 feed machines for stripes. 


The HOMER P. SNYDER MFG, CO., 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


CRANE MFG. CO. 
LAKEPORT. N.H. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. a ae ae 
A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels y P . 
with Selt.Oilina Rrackets wee 

















Write for our book and samples. 


Celebrated a 
Brand yA™ Lacings DOCKER-FOSTER CO. 


«TRACE MARK > 


For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 123 &1 poh tt lg ET, 
JOHN CATHCART & CO., ‘ 


215 Fri akliin St , New York. 
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WM. COREY CoO.,| 


Manufacturers of Knitting Macnine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. E. 


Keystone Knitting Machine 
Manufacturing Company. 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


NEEDLES 


Looper Needles, Automatic Knitters. Ribbers, ete. 


40 NORTH 7th ST., PHILA., PA. 


PACE NEEDLE CO., 


Manufacturers of 


LATCH NEEDLES 


otall kinds. Warranted in every respect. 
Omr0er as ) FARE, MASS. 
Agents: J. E. Wood 100 Ly ag} Stree 
Chicago, Ill. Durbrow ry » 2-2 Mfg Co., 12 Wooste 
Street, New York. James Taylor, 835 Arch Street, Phil» 
delphia, Pa. 











Excelsior == 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 








ORION TREAT, 


MAN \'"FACTURER OF 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented ‘gad 6. 1890.) 


Manchester Gree Cena 
l work “rearanteed. 


Wm. Breedon's Son, 
Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Biades of all kinds. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 
NEW BRUNSWICK. N. J. 
THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wilcox & Gibbs Mfg , and all Sewing Machines 


Dils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies, 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co 

















ACME 


Automatic Knitter, 
FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


All Kinds and Gauges. 





Best method of transferring 
ribbed legs and tops. 

Greatest production of perfect 
work at least expense. 


For particulars address 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
Company, 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office: 


Knickerbocker Building 
Cer. 6th and Deck Sts. 
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NEW ENCLAND BUTT ae as 


304 Peari St., Providence, R. |. 


BRAIDING 


MACHINERY, 


All Styles and Minds for Flatand Round Braids. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS. 


Shoe and Corset Laces, Banding and all 


t BRAIDED FABRICS, 
aed 





Neck Marking 
Machines. 


The Power Neck Marking Machines 
made by Thos. Kennedy, Cohoes, 
N. Y., are the original machines 
for this purpose and are thorough- 
ly covered by Patents. 

Do not use machines of a character 
that infringe on our patents. 


Send postal for Catalogue. 





| Guar New Emproved CLight-Runsing 


Short Carriage 


KNITTING MACHINE 


is unsurpassed for full-fash. 
ioned Sweaters, Jackets, 
Leggins, regular Knit Un 
derwear, Union Suita, and 
all other regular and selvage 
Knit Garments Made 
with 2 co 
carriers 


fn 
\ 


—) yarn 
color 
striping attach. 
mentand has the 
new combined 
Sweater 
Drop Lock and 
Tubular Lock. Special Glove Machines. 
Finger ne Soe 8 inches wicth of 
needle. bed. apid 2.thread Lock stitch 
Overseamers. 


ARTHUR MUELLER, 


780 Madison St. cor Patchen Ave., Br “lyn, N.Y. 





NO ROYALTY ¥ 


The Industrial Mfg. Co., presents for OUTRIGHT SALE 


The 


“Industrial” Overseaming Machine 


which accomplishes with perfection. 


(1) The “Industrial” overedge. 


(2) The “Industrial” overseam. 
(3) The “Industrial” welt. 


(4, The “Industrial” concealed stitch. 


THE INDUSTRIAL MFC. CO., Camden, N J. 


...We invite correspondence... 





JUST ISSUED 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by alarge corps of competent specialists. 


Better Than Ever for Home, School, and Office. 





Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with § Scottish Glossary, etc, 
** First class in quality, second class in size.’ 


She 


G. & C. 


Publishers, 


MERRIAM CO., 


Springfield, Mass., 
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THE UNION 


—=———E———————— 


_ ANTON BUTTON SM.CO 


BOSTON MASS 






It Sews on Buttons. 


THE UNION BUTTON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
164 High St., Boston, Mass. 





aVEVEVEVE VEVEVEVYEVEVEVYEVYEVYEVYEVEVYEvVEveve 





COMPLETE OUTFITS OF 


ABABABAGA 


Paper Box Making 
Machinery 


EITHER for starting in a small way 
OR large plants of up-to-date labor saving machinery 
can usually be delivered promptly from stock. 
Headquarters for papers and general supplies of 

all kinds for box makers. 


CHARLES BECK PAPER CO., Ltd. 
607-609 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Show Rooms also at LONDON, ENG. 
BABABABABABEBA BABABABABABABABABABABABABABABABABABAL 
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A FRICTION CLUTCH | 


The value of which has proven by 20 years’ success- 














ful use on all kinds of machinery 


is a Safe Investment. 
Frisbie Friction Clutches 


have just those attributes, and we will be pleased to 


tell you about them if you will inquire. 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ELEVAT me FOR ( CATALOGUE, 
CONVEY 
TRANSMI $$ SION LUMBUS 

















For Heads of 3 Feet and Upwards. 


UPRICHT AND HORIZONTAL. 
ADAPTED TO ANY AND ALL SITUATIONS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 

High Speed, combined with efficiency. Balanced Gate, easily regu 
lated by Governor. Close regulation and steady motion. Concentration 
of great power in limite:! space, requiring small penstock room. Great 
strength, and with a number of patented features. special attention given 
to designing for difficult situations. 

Write for pamphlet stating your Head and Power required. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO.,Springfield,0.,U.S.A. 


Waterwheel fjovernors 














+ FOR .... 


TEXTILE MILLS, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, POWER & RAILROAD WORK. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


The Replogle Governor Works, 


ABRON, OHIO. 


i _ Alcotts High Duty 
iu! TURBINE WATER WHEEL 





= 


ent. HOLLY, NEW JERSEY. . 


aro 


OL LO EPS 2 YS 


ERO TAY SIM GIS ELS 
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PROPER VENTILATION 


Has been a source of trouble to many. 
solved it years ago. 


The “ABC” 
Ventilating Fans 


assure you proper ventilation at a minimum 
of cost. 


Don’t you want full particulars ? 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


CHICAGO. 








OUR GRATE will positively increase 
your Steam Supply by giving uniform 
clean fires and even steam pressure, 
without laborious cleaning or poking. 
They will pay their cost in a short 
time. We know it. We make all 
styles for different boilers. 


U. S. ROCKING GRATE BAR CO., ELIZABETH, N. J. 











=MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 


Three Hundred representative mills, includ ng Twenty- 
four in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall be glad to 
rubmit full particulars, prices, and photographs of the latest 
improvements. Send for our 1900 Pamphlet 


Le THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 












{ 
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Drying and Finishing Machinery. 
Se Phillips Upright 
Drying Machine. 


The cut shows a 19-can machine 
with two tiers with intermediate 
can for continuous drying. We 
build any arrangement of s'ring- 
ing and furnish an; desired num. 
ber of cans, of any length, either 
with Phillips Steel Head or Cast 
Iron. We strongly advise our 
Steel Head Can. It is a big im- 
provement as eight years’ expe- 
rience has demon:rtrated. This 
upright machine enables cloth to 

=arun without wide intermediate 

spaces between the tiers, as in 

horizontal anachine, thus avoid. 

ing “sciimps.” We also build 

Horizontal F ames, but on radi- 

cally different principles from 

most others. Our illustrated cat- 

alogue explains all these points at length and has many plates showing different 
styles of stringing. It may be had for the asking. 


THe THomas Puituips Co., 


PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 





WANTED—A MAN 


as Our Sole Agent in your city or county. 


An honest, capable, energetic man, who 
thinks well of himself, and one who is 
thought well of by you. 

We have a full line of Specialties for 
Factory use. 


THIS IS THE LEADER 
STEPHENSON ) 


BAR BELT DRESSING’** 


WHICH ALL ADOPT WHO TRY. 


Show this advertisement to the RIGHT 
man; thereby do him, us, and possibly 
yourself a good turn. 


STEPHENSON MFC. CO., 
ALBANY, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Wouldn't you like a Free Sample of this Dressing for your own test? 





a eer 
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CEISENHEIMER & CO., ANILINE COLORS 


ANILINE SALT, 


TRSTURPS EL TRACTS 





Double Shears, 
Double Shearing, 
Same Floor Space, 
Half the Help. 


a i hh i 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO.. 


SPRINCFIELD, 
VERMONT. 


({LLLLLLLILLILL LLL ILL ld TL Zelda 
we FOR POWER TRANSMISSION ‘ 


USE .. eh 


Ng rHE L Al MBETH | f OT ‘TOR RePE. 3 


pense Rese. ALSO OF 
RIM, SCROLL, FRAME. TWISTER, SPINDLE 
AND BRAIDED BANDINGS. h 


CABLE CORDS, TWINES. ROUND AND FLAT BRAIDS, ETC. ETC. 
ANTI- FRAYING COMPOUND FOR ROPES OF ALL FIBRES. Ny 
GOODS RIGHT. PRICESRIGHT. PROMPT DELIVERIES. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


— 


SVM OOP OOOO I OL LD DD OE MN IIT OPS 


MAGNESIA MINERAL WOOL 

MAGNABESTOS STEAM PIPE COVERINGS ASBESTOS PAPERS 

ASBESTOS a re HAIR FELT, ETC. 
ROBERT A. KEASBEY, 


83 Warren Street - ~ - - - NEW YORK. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & 00., Bristol's Patent Steel ag 


TIME, BELTS 
122 Pearl St., MONEY. 
NEU VTrorn =z. 
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Greatest Strength 
oe TO APPLY FINISHED Jomry with Least Meta! 


reulars and Free Samples 


Dyestufts and THE BRISTOL €0.. WATERBURY, CONN 
Chemicals. CATCH THE DUST 











IN YOUR MILL OR FACTORY BY USING AN °+ 


BRANCHES: ALLINGTON or [TIARSHALL 
Boston, Philadelphia Providence 


m Philedeiphie. Providence, | nueT COLLECTING SYSTEM. | 


ALLINGTON & CURTIS MFG. CO, 
See special advertisement infide SAGINAW, MICH, 





JOHN we FFERCUSON. )_ Mill Building a Specialty. 


RK 
Oftiee Pate on Nat. Bank Paterson, J. \» 8 











